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N such a climate as that of Teheran life is 

naturally passed chiefly in the open air. 
The chill of winter, rarely severe, seems to 
make little difference in the habits of the peo- 
ple. The shops are all open to the streets ; 
the customers stand outside, and even the 
shop-keeper attends to most of his business 
from the exterior of the shop. If he isa baker, 
grocer, or costermonger, in all probability 
he and the customer both stand in the street, 
retreating into the shop only when a string of 
camels or a dashing cortége forces them to 
move out of the way. A carpenter may fre- 
quently be seen arranging a piece of joinery 
on the pavement in front of his shop. The 
schools often in no wise differ from the shops ; 
in the midst of a crowded thoroughfare one 
may see twenty or thirty lads seated on their 
heels repeating the lesson together in monot- 
onous tone. 

Another common sight in the streets of 
Teheran is the itinerant barber. The Koran 
enjoins the masculine Mohammedan to shave 
his crown. The Sunnees shave the entire 
head excepting a long lock in the center 
whereby, it is said, the archangel may pluck 
them out of the grave. But the Sheahs or 
Persian Mussulmans shave from the fore- 
head to the nape of the neck, leaving a 
highly prized lock on each side. It is there- 
fore common to see a man of the lower classes 
seated on the pavement, going through the 
operation of having his head shaved, The 
remaining hair and the beard are dyed, and 
it is rare that one sees gray hairs in Te- 
herin. The first tint applied is henna, an 
orange-yellow vegetable dye. Many consider 
this so handsome as to prefer it without the 
further application of indigo which most select. 


€ last tint, combined with the henna, im- 
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parts a durable and rather agreeable dark 
brown color to the hair. The women also 
have their hair dyed and join the eyebrows 
with the pencil. All classes make use of the 
bath at least once a week, the wealthy having 
steam-baths attached to their dwellings. No 
Christian is ever permitted admittance to the 
baths of the Persians. The public baths 
answer the purpose of clubs and sewing 
circles ; the women go in the morning, take 
their sewing with them, and, after being thor- 
oughly steamed and scrubbed, devote several 
hours to smoking the 4a/ién, embroidering, 
and discussing the scandal of the neighbor- 
hood, which they assiduously circulate on 
their return home. 

Another street sight of Teheran is the tea- 
house, equivalent to the coffee-house of Con- 
stantinople or the beer-garden of Munich. 
These establishments are generally thronged 
towards the close of the day. It is a curious 
fact that although Persia adjoins the coffee 
plantations of Araby the Blest, tea flavored 
with lime juice or lemon is more the bev- 
erage of Teheran than coffee. This is owing 
partly to contact with the Tartars on the 
north-eastern frontier, and in all likelihood, 
also, to the fact that from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century there was considerable com- 
merce between Persia and China, at which 
period a colony of Chinese was imported 
into Persia, who produced the famous Perso- 
Chinese ware called Kashee, good examples 
of which are now rare and costly. Both wine 
drinking and card-playing are forbidden to 
true believers, and therefore neither is seen in 
these places of public resort. But both are 
freely indulged in at home. The card-players 
of Persia use a set of twenty cards in five 
suits of four each. These suits are called the 
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Hunter, the Child, the Courtesan or Woman, 
the Prince, and the Soldier, They are made 
by hand, and preserved by a thick, glossy coat 
of varnish. While following the idea suggested 
by the name of the card, each artist varies 
the design according to his fancy, sometimes 
giving them high finish and rich chromatic 
effects, the colors being applied on a gold 
ground or decorated with gold tincture. Some 
of the sets used by the wealthy are valued at 
fifty dollars. ‘The famous artist of Shiraz, Aga 
Nedjéf, who lived early in this century, did 
not disdain to display his talents on playing 
cards. It is an interesting fact that America 
must relinquish the claim of having invented 
the gambler’s favorite game of poker, for it 
was known in Persia centuries ago. ‘The game 
played by the Persians is in principle poker 
or brag pure and simple, and betting often 
runs high with them. 

Another characteristic sight in the streets 
of Teheran is the bread. Persian bread is 
made in sheets the thickness of sole leather ; 
the best quality is somewhat thinner. It is 
formed in the shape and size of a side of 
leather. The baker with bare arms dexter- 
ously raises a sheet of this dough from the 
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counter where it is rolled out, tosses and rolls 
it over his left arm until reduced to the proper 
tenuity. With a rapid fling of both arms he 
then spreads it over the hot floor of the oven. 
In a few moments it is baked and spread out 
to cool. If there is a convenient ledge in the 
street near the shop, one may see it covered 
with layers of bread. ‘This bread is cheap, 
one cent a sheet, and what is more it is sweet 
and nourishing, and, with curds, cheese, and 
fruits, forms a staple article of diet with a large 
part of the population, Consequently, one 
constantly meets with people carrying sheets 
of bread home with them, the women holding 
them in front like leather aprons. 

Speaking of fruit reminds me that the 
market of Teheran is in this respect one of 
the best in the world. Many varieties of 
grapes of excellent flavor abound for five 
months at less than a cent a pound. The 
melons of Persia are famous, especially the 
muskmelons. ‘They cost a mere trifle, and 
the crop lasts for four months. A quality | 
have never seen elsewhere is the sugar-melon; 
in external shape and color it is like other 
muskmelons, but the inside presents a uni- 
form gray-white color, and in texture and 
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flavor it suggests the jelly cocoanut. The 
quinces are unsurpassed in size and flavor, 
and the same may be said of the pomegranate, 
which continues all winter and takes the place 
of our winter apples. The layers of ruby fruit 
shading off to a coral hue are exquisitely 
beautiful. The apricots and peaches are also 
good and abundant. The oranges of Ghildn 
are large and handsome, but inferior in flavor 


BARBER, 


to those of Sicily. Figs, apples, and pears are 
also common, but not equal in quality to the 
other fruits of Teheran. The abundance of 
grapes in Persia affords a capital opportunity 
for making excellent pure wine. Several 
varieties are made by the Armenians, but they 
are not properly prepared, and do injustice 
to the vineyards from which they come. Al- 
though forbidden by the laws, wine-making is 
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winked at; and there is little doubt that a 
European expert in wine-making who should 
come to Persia would find means to obtain 
permission to develop the wine product of 
the country to a degree beneficial at a time 
when the vineyards of France are yielding 
less than their average supply. 

Although the bazaars and shops of ‘Teheran 
are well stocked with the goods of native and 
foreign markets, yet the upper classes and the 
European population make most of their pur- 
chases through a numerous and _ intelligent 
class of itinerant venders who carry their 
wares from house to house on little donkeys. 
Keats, in his “ Eve of St. Agnes,” gives a 
delicious descriptive catalogue of Oriental 
fruits and sweets; what poetic figures, what 
glowing strophes would he employ if he were 
to behold the wares unfolded by these peddlers 
to the wondering sight of the purchaser! ‘The 
imagination is kindled, the yearning to pos- 
sess is stimulated to an unusual degree when 
the lover of the beautiful beholds the floor of 
his apartment spread with the various exqui- 
site articles which the turbaned de//é/ unfolds 
to his gaze. Not a day passes but one or 
more of these men appear. Bowing low, they 
beg permission to display their wares, hold- 
ing up at the same time some choice antique 
rug, embroidery, or porcelain, such as you are 
known to prize. It is useless to resist; whether 
intending to buy or no, you order the saddle- 
bags to be brought in and their contents re- 
vealed. ‘Then shall you behold rugs, ancient 
and modern, of Kurdistén, Turkistén, or 
Kermin; shawls of price from Cashmere ; 
dazzling embroideries from Resht and Shiraz ; 
kaliins of silver and gold inlaid, with superb 
boxes carved and painted with scenes of 
Persian life or inlaid with delicate ivory pat- 
terns ; veils exquisitely embroidered ; velvets 
massive with silver and gold thread; blades 
from Khorassin ; wavy daggers and coats of 
mail inlaid with silver and gold; bowls and 
plaques of Kashee ware; reflet tiles seven 
hundred to one thousand years old ; antique 
coins and gems, engraved with verses from 
Hafiz or the Koran; rare old manuscripts of 
the poets, illuminated and illustrated with 
quaint and characteristic designs ; peacocks, 
elephants, salvers, vases, and bowls beauti- 
fully and elaborately engraved or wrought in 
open designs of brass; diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, and turquoises for which Persia is 
famous; coffee sets in silver filigree and brace- 
lets wrought in yellow gold ; tigers’ skins from 
Mazanderdn ; furs from Astrakh4n ; old flint- 
locks with inlaid stocks, and even swords 
captured from the English in the Afghan 
wars; chess-men curiously carved ; silk sashes 
fit for the person of royalty; gayly wrought 


saddle-cloths; and superb bits of mosaic from 
the mosques and palaces of Ispahan. 

Such is a brief résumé of the character of 
the wares almost daily exhibited at my house, 
One soon learns that if he does not buy an 
article when offered him, thinking he can get 
one like it at another time, the opportu- 
nity of doing so rarely returns. It is the great 
attraction of Oriental art that it is individ- 
ual, Until a European firm in Persia unfortu- 
nately employed some of the carpet-makers 
to reproduce certain ancient designs, it was 
impossible to find two rugs or carpets in Per- 
sia identical in design. The same holds true 
about all Persian decorative art. Each artisan 
there stamps his own individual taste and 
fancy on the products of his labor. This is 
indeed art; how different from that everlasting 
repetition of the same design which is the 
bane and the blessing of European and Amer- 
ican decorative art, especially in textile fabrics 
and furniture. It is a blessing for the poor, 
who can obtain pretty things for a price with- 
in their means, but a bane for the well-to-do 
who wish original objects, but cannot afford 
to pay the price demanded by European and 
American artists who produce only unique 
results for sale. 

Therefore, if a Persian peddler offers a cer- 
tain object that you desire, it must be bought 
then and there, or it will be snatched up by 
some one else. This is especially the case 
with antique curios. These dellils gener- 
ally sell on commission. It is not uncommon 
for a lady of rank, who wishes to realize on 
her treasures, to place a costly Cashmere shawl 
or embroidery in the hands of a dellal, of a 
quality which, perhaps, one might seek for in 
vain through the bazaars. By shrewd man- 
agement and much chaffering such an article 
may sometimes be bought at a great bargain. 

The old armor is also difficult to find now, 
while the demand for this and also for old 
coins is such that the artisans of Hamadan 
and Ispahan, taking advantage of their genius 
for imitation and the low price of labor, make 
many fine reproductions of the antique, which 
are shipped to Europe or sold to European 
residents or travelers. The old armor of 
Persia is justly renowned for the picturesque 
beauty of the designs lavished upon it, and 
the admirable temper of the metal. Both are 
cleverly imitated now to the eye, and he who 
cannot secure the genuine antique may well 
purchase the imitations to decorate his dit- 
ing-room or studio, The process of bargaining 
with these dellals is very amusing. Their 
favorite phrases are “Mali kadeem est” (It 
belongs to the old time), and “ B’cheshm” 
(On my eyes be it; 2. ¢., I swear by my eyes), a 
phrase constantly met in the “Arabian Nights. 
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Another form of expression, when the 

wish to assure one of the truth of their 

statements, is to swear by their own 

beards, or to pluck hold of the beard 

of the purchaser and swear by that. 

They are courteous and patient to a 

degree, never showing any spite if, after 

an hour’s chaffering and unpacking and 

repacking their goods, they have only sold a 
few cents’ worth. In case an article is of value, 
it is common to leave it for a day or two to 
give the purchaser ample time to consider 
its attractions. It is a pleasant thing to deal 
with Persians, even if their slow ways some- 
times try the patience of the more expeditious 
Westerner, for they are good-natured and 
respectful. It is another peculiarity of these 
dellals that if one does not make a purchase 
they rarely return. It is well, therefore, to 
buy some trifle of them in order to have 
another chance at their wares at a more 
convenient hour. If an important sale is 
made, it is soon known among the whole 
fraternity, and for several days other dellals 
will frequent the house with similar goods. 
There is also a somewhat annoying custom, 
not easily avoided, which allows the servants 
to levy a commission from the dellal. If he 
does not agree to the terms, then the por- 
ter excludes him, and thus one may miss 
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some rare article, which is then grabbed by 
a fortunate neighbor. 

The art in brass to which I alluded above 
is one of the most interesting now pursued in . 
Persia. Fine examples are fortunately within 
the reach of every one, for the material is in- 
expensive and the cost of labor trifling. It 
would be impossible to surpass the beauty of 
form exhibited in some of these ewers, vases, 
censers, candlesticks, and salvers or lamp 
standards. They are generally of light, 
open tracery, the solid spaces being finished 
with engraved designs representing bits from 
the poets and intricate hunting, court, battle, 
or dramatic scenes, or public dancers and 
acrobats, interwoven with arabesques of ex 
treme intricacy and beauty. Many of these 
articles in brass are purely ornamental, such as 
a pair of mantel ornaments in the possession 
of the writer whose form was suggested by the 
gracefulness of the Oriental cypress. A can- 
dlestick in my possession was also undoubt- 
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WATER-CARRIER, TEHERAN. 


edly suggested by the palm-trees along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. 

As regards the rugs now for sale in Persia, 
it may be well to add that after the discovery 
of aniline dyes the embroideries and textile 
fabrics of Persia were injured by a large intro- 
duction of aniline colors. This affected both 
the beauty and durability of the design. One 
way to test them is to pass a wet cloth over 
the suspicious tints. No article that leaves a 
stain on the cloth can be recommended. But 
the importation of aniline dyes into Persia 
has been at last forbidden by the Government, 
who are well aware of the injury eventually 
to follow from them if used in the manufac- 
ture of one of the most important articles of 
the Persian export trade. There are many 


varieties of Persian carpets and rugs; the 
most important bear the name of the prov- 
ince where they are made. The most val- 
ued are those having more or less silk ; these 
are used chiefly for portitres. Another highly 
prized sort are the rugs of Turkistdn, which 
are distinguished by a fine velvety surface and 
a pattern of extraordinary richness. W hile 
the same general design enters into most of 
the Turkistén rugs, no two are exactly alike. 
The old Turkistan rugs are of great value; 
some which are undoubtedly fifty to eighty 
years old are still brilliant, while the colors 
are toned by time and the texture is admr- 
rable. As the Turkomans have opportunities 
of procuring aniline dyes from Russia, they 
sometimes use them in the rugs they now 
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juce, which must therefore be examined 
with great care, however attractive their ap- 
The colors of old Persian carpets 
can invariably be relied upon. 
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mentioned here.) ‘The one occupied by His 
Majesty Nusr-ed-Deen Shah is called the 
Ark. With the building reserved for the ladies 
of the royal household, it occupies the south- 
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Another Persian fabric that has great 
beauty, but is now becoming scarce, is the in- 
tricate embroidery of silk formerly worn by 
the women. A change of costume or fashion 
has superseded these embroidered pantaloons. 
hey present a solid mass of needle-work, 
and are admirably suited to cover ottomans 
or chairs in a drawing-room. ‘The embroide- 
nes of Resht commend themselves for their 
wealth of decoration, but should be carefully 
examined as being liable to have aniline 
dyes. The designs of the best have many 
parts of the ground cut out and the colors 
tepresented by pieces delicately sewed into 
the apertures. ‘The embroideries of Shirfz 
resemble those of Resht in appearance, but 
are executed by a reverse process, the colors 
being represented by pieces, often of velvet, 
applied to the ground cloth. 

,, Among the most interesting objects in 
Teheran are the palaces and neighboring re- 
Sorts of the King. (See the December Cen- 
TURY for illustrations of some of the buildings 
Vo. XXXI.—33. 


eastern portion of a large district of the city 
devoted to the arsenal, the Government 
offices, the stately residence of the Prince 
Naib Sultanéh, Minister of War, and the mag- 
nificent square of the barracks previously de- 
scribed where the garrison is chiefly quartered. 
The palace is surrounded by numerous courts 
and gardens handsomely laid out and abound- 
ing in shade-trees. The exterior of the palace 
is picturesque rather than imposing, having 
reached its present form by additions made 
from time to time. Much of it is pleasingly 
decorated with rich Oriental designs in tiles 
and glazed bricks. The interior apartments 
are planned on a spacious scale, elegantly 
combining European with Oriental luxury, and 
presenting a magnificence commensurate with 
a great and celebrated empire. 

To many the most interesting spectacle in 
the Ark is the Museum or Treasury of Crown 
Jewels. The royal permission is necessary to 
an admittance to this inestimable storehouse 
of riches. A number of the royal houses of 
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Europe and Asia possess collections of crown 
jewels, such as that of Dresden or Constanti- 
nople; but it is safe to say that there is none 
which surpasses the splendor and importance 
of the one belonging to the crown of Persia. 
Let one consider the many ages of Persia’s 
national existence, the pageantries for which 
her court has always been renowned, the vast 
extent of territory she once held, from the 
Oxus and the Crimea to the Indian Ocean, 
and from the Mediterranean to the Ganges ; 
let him consider that it is less than two cen- 
turies since Nadir Shah returned from the 
sack of Delhi, his army loaded with treasure, 
while the conqueror reserved for his share 
gems and riches valued at upwards of one 
hundred millions of money. In this treasure- 
house at the Ark one sees, therefore, diamonds 
of the largest and rarest quality, including the 
famous Dar-i- Noor, or Sea of Light, and rubies 
and emeralds and other gems of like degree ; 
several crowns and suits of armor of enormous 
price ; the choicest examples of all that Ori- 
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ental art has produced in metals, enamels, 
shawls, embroidery, swords of matchless tem- 
per whose hilts and scabbards are a solid mass 
of diamonds, together with presents innumer- 
able received from the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope and Asia for ages past. Prominent amid 
this dazzling profusion of splendor is the 
renowned Peacock throne, which is variously 
estimated to be worth from $13,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. Of less pecuniary value, but 
highly interesting as showing the wide range 
of subjects which occupy the attention of the 
Shah, is a finely arranged collection of spect 
mens of all the minerals of Persia. One leaves 
the Treasury with his imagination dazed; tt 
is indeed as if he had been studying the con- 
centrated essence of the “Arabian Nights, 
and at last realized the “ gorgeous East, 0! 
wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” 

A feature the visitor will notice at the Ark 
is the crimson curtains and awnings which 
protect the windows and doors from the heat 
of the noon-time. This hue for curtains, aw” 
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ings, and umbrellas is reserved for the royal 
family ; the use of it for such purposes by any 
others in Persia is strictly forbidden. 
Nusr-ed-Deen Shah, the present occupant 
of this stately palace, is one of the best known 
of modern Oriental sovereigns because of the 
two visits he has made to Europe. ‘The fact 
of his undertaking these distant and costly 
excursions is in itself a decided indication 
of the progressive character of this distin- 


too overtly resisted, as the system of govern- 
ment and laws is theocratic; and partly 
because any important radical measures the 
Shah may propose for the improvement of 
his dominions are hindered by the intrigues 
of powerful neighbors, whom it is not expedi- 
ent to arouse to open opposition. If the pow- 
ers would only let Persia alone, she has a 
vitality that would carry her to another epoch 
of national greatness. But under present 
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THE WOMEN’S APARTMENTS OF A ROYAL PALACE, TEHERAN 


guished monarch. It is the fashion for the 
diplomats of certain courts to decry Persia, 
her court, and her King. This is done either 
through ignorance or with the secret but 
distinct intention of lowering the influence 
and power of Persia for the purpose of pre- 
venting that progress which would better 
enable her to resist the encroachments of 
ambitious and unscrupulous neighbors. There 
is no living sovereign more talented or more 
swayed by generous and progressive views 
than Nusr-ed-Deen Shah. He has been on 
the throne forty-five years, and is very popular 
in Persia. Humane in disposition, widely 
informed and patriotic, if his projects for the 
elevation of his dominions do not always suc- 
ceed, it is partly because time is required to 
transform the habits and prejudices of an old, 
long-established people; partly because of 
the corrupt character of his evfourage, who 
may not be more corrupt than Persian court- 
ets have been for ages, but who yet are cor- 
rupt; partly because of the natural opposition 
of the Mohammedan clergy, who must not be 


. (REPRODUCED FROM A DRAWING IN A PERSIAN PAPER.) 


circumstances her progress is constantly hin- 
dered and even her existence is menaced. 

Nusr-ed-Deen Shah has three sons. The 
eldest, and probably the ablest and most 
ambitious, is the Zelee Sult4én, governor of the 
central provinces, whose capital is Ispahan. 
But he cannot inherit the throne because his 
mother was of plebeian birth. He is a man of 
great force of character, who has been in office, 
as he told me, since his tenth year. The heir- 
apparent is the second son, who has the title 
of Valy-ahed, and is governor ex officio of the 
important frontier province of Azerbaijan. It 
is my impression that he is playing a part, 
purposely concealing his aims and abilities. 
The third son, entitled the Naib Sultanéh, is 
Minister of War, and a man of very affable 
disposition, 

Another interesting and important palace 
of Teherin is Negaristin. It was built by 
Agi Mohammed Shah, and added to by the 
great-grandfather of the present King, Feth 
Alee Shah. At that time it stood nearly a mile 
beyond the city ; but now Teheran has grown 
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some distance beyond it. The entrance faces 
a large square, whither, on the feast of Cour- 
bin Bairam, a camel is led forth decked with 
ribbons and drapery and slaughtered for a sac- 
rifice. Over the gate is a graceful da/ahanéh, 
or lodge, supported by a row of elegant pillars. 
The carriage enters a spacious garden, beau- 
tified with a triple avenue of venerable plane- 
trees girt with ivy. No other building than a 
modest porter’s lodge is visible. But on enter- 
ing a winding passage in this structure we are 
surprised to find that it leads to an extensive 
continuation of the park, which is here laid out 
with graveled walks by whose side are stone 
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channels filled with running streams. About 
the whole scene is such an air of rural quie- 
tude, broken only by the twitter of sparrows or 
the rapturous melody of nightingales, that one 
can hardly imagine that he is still within the 
limits of a large city. The paths lead to a 
marble tank and a small but exquisitely beau- 
tiful pavilion beside it, whose exterior is deco- 
rated with the most beautiful stucco-work | 
have seen in Persia. The interior consists of 
a single cruciform apartment covered with a 
domical roof. ‘The whole of this arched ceil- 
ing is a mass of delicate designs in stucco, 
colored with green, scarlet, and gold; the 
same scheme of coloring is followed on the 
graceful spiral pillars which support the dome 
in the center. ‘Three arms or alcoves of the 
pavilion are furnished with luxurious divans 
on either side, reaching to the windows, which 
are closed by sashes capable of being raised 
and opening the entire side to the air and the 
prospect. ‘The sashes are designed with the 
intricacy of a Gothic rose window, and are 
filied with stained glass. The floors are spread 
with expensive rugs. The plan is symmetri- 
cal, while the details are so rich and harmo- 
nious as to be highly poetical and artistic. 
The central truth which impresses one when 
comparing this little gem with attempts now 
made at elaborate decoration in England and 
the United States is its evident spontaneity. 
The man who designed it was at once a poet 
and an artist ; it is useless to deny that the 
two are not always combined, and that only 
when the poetic fancy and fervor are added 
to the artistic instinct can the best results be 
achieved in art. In modern decorative art 
one perceives, notwithstanding its occasional 
successes, that it is wholly intellectual. The 
artist has studied the art of other ages, and 
out of this acquired knowledge deliberately 
seeks to evolve something original. The con- 
sequence is just what might be expected; there 
is an absence of spontaneity, the effect is scat- 
tered, the combinations are strained, and one 
is ever reminded of something he has seen 
elsewhere in a much more correct style. Now 
in Oriental art the artist or architect is not 
disturbed by what he has learned by study, 
nor is he striving after effect, but his imagina- 
tion teems with original thoughts, and he can 
not rest until he has given expression in his 
own way to his love of the beautiful. We, too, 
in time may have such decorative artists, but 
there is no question that they do not yet exist 
in the United States. To bestow too much 
praise on the present phaseof American house 
hold and decorative art is to retard the com- 
ing of the genuine school that is to super 
sede it. 

From this pavilion we reénter the park, and 
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continue our walk until it brings us to another 
broad tank and the apartments formerly oc- 
cupied by the King. An interesting feature 
of this building is a small reception-room 
whose two largest sides are capable of being 
opened and protected from the sun by large 
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decorations, are of a coarse style of art, 
evidently borrowed from cheap European 
prints. But one soon forgets to notice them 
in the magnificent historical frescoes which 
on every side fill the upper half of the walls. 
We see before us in well-arranged groups full- 


beau- awnings. At each end of the room is a life- length, life-size portraits of Feth Alee Shah 
deco- size painting representing the sons of Feth on his golden throne, with his thirty sons 
ork | Alee Shah. From this apartment we passinto gathered around him, and on either hand the 
sts of an octagonal court around which the chief English, French, and Russian ambassadors, 
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AUDIENCE CHAMBER OF THE ROVAL PALACE, TEHERAN, 


building has been erected. The area of this and the chief courtiers and officers of the 
court for a space of nearly eighty feet is oc- realm. The portraits are evidently character- 
cupied by an immense tank. ‘Thence another istic likenesses, while the various court cos- 
walk through the park takes one to the an- tumes of eighty years ago, silks, embroidered 
deroon, formerly occupied by some of the sashes, tunics of Cashmere shawls, and glitter 
humerous wives of Feth Alee Shah. The ing decorations and armor are represented 
parlor of the King in the lower story of this with a fidelity that gives great historic value 
building offers another highly interesting ex- to the painting. Feth Alee Shah was a patron 
ample of Persian art. The vestibule is low, of the arts, and also one of the chief poets of 
but richly tinted and gilded, and is separated modern Persia ; his poems partake of the style 
from the parlor by light pillars of wood, of Hafiz. He was a man of striking appear- 
whose form and capitals suggest the grand ance, giving much attention to the care of 
columns of Persepolis. The ceiling of the his person, and especially of the magnificent 
apartment is high, considering the small size beard for which he was celebrated. 
of the room. Every portion is enriched with It was in this palace that the great Kai 
green, scarlet, and gold, alternated with makim or prime minister of Mohammed 
panels representing hunting-scenes painted Shah met his untimely fate. This monarch, 
ectly on the plaster. These pictures, third in the succession of the Khajar dynasty, 


ark, and although blending agreeably with the other was not more cruel than most Oriental des 
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pots, but was naturally made suspicious and 
jealous by his position. The Kaimakam was 
not only a famous poet, he was also a states- 
man who had the address to acquire a very 
prominent part in the administration of affairs. 
This finally aroused the jealousy or apprehen- 
sion of Mohammed Shah, although there 
seems to have been little reason for the tyrant’s 
fears. One pleasant afternoon, when the 
vizier was sitting in the park of Negaristin, 
quietly sipping a cup of tea, the executioner 
brought him the order of the King that he 
had but five minutes to live. The vizier re- 
ceived the summons with calmness, and com- 
posed two lines on the spot, which have be- 
come proverbial in Persia: “ Such is life ; now 
it overwhelms us with honors, and anon it 
clothes us with thorns. Fortune, like a juggler, 
delights to play us a thousand tricks like this.” 
Five minutes later he was suffocated, it is 
said, by a mattress laid over him in an apart- 
ment of the palace, although one living at the 
time told me he died by the cord. 

Before leaving the anderoon we were taken 
to the bath, where the royal ladies were wont 
to disport themselves. Proceeding down an 
inclined plane, we entered a subterranean hall 
of marble supported by pillars clustered around 
a circular pool. Opposite to where we entered 
was a steep slide of polished marble. This was 
built to enable Feth Alee Shah to indulge in 
an original sport which reminds one of the 
delights of the gardens of Armida. From the 
upper story of the anderoon his wives pro- 
ceeded, somewhat thinly clad, to the top of 
the slide, and with much merriment deftly 
slipped into the arms of the royal husband, 
who waited for them below. The bath is con- 
nected with this subterranean hall, and con- 
sists of several apartments faced with marble 
and floral designs on glazed tiles. No more 
are peals of laughter heard there, nor the song 
warbled by ruby lips. All are gone who once 
imparted life to this lovelyscene. The livelong 
summer day the nightingale trills in the rose- 
bush and the turtle-dove coos in the chendrs, 
and the murmuring water dashes down its 
marble channels, but no one dwells there now 
save the solitary sentinel and the venerable 
guardian. 

The Persians are a mercurial people, far 
different from most Orientals. They are pas- 
sionately fond of poetry, and the stanzas of 
Ferdoiisee and Hafiz are familiar to all classes. 
Shah Djemsheed and Rustém, the hero of the 
Shah-na-meh, or Chronicle of Kings, are house- 
hold words, even more than the Cid in Spain 
or King Arthur in England. The Persians 
are also influenced by what appears to the 
eye beyond any other people. “If you wish 
to reach a Persian’s heart you must touch his 
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eye,” saida distinguished Persian. For thisrea. 
son they are greatly taken with spectacular 
effects, and find it difficult to regard with 
respect foreigners who live in simple style and 
avoid display when abroad. Power that js 
unostentatious is to them difficult of compre- 
hension. 

If Teheran should ever have a theater or 
opera, and Persians should be permitted to 
attend them, they would develop a passion 
which at present finds only incomplete ex- 
pression in numerous feasts or the mour- 
ing festivities of the Moharrem. The greatest 
annual occasion in Persia is probably the Noh 
Rooz, or New Year, which comes in the spring. 
This festival, although sanctioned by the 
Sheahs, undoubtedly had its origin in the time 
when the Zendavesta was the acknowledged 
guide of religion in Persia. The Noh Rooz 
comes when the sun again asserts his brilliant 
reign over the earth in March, and drives 
away clouds and rain and storm for nine 
months from its special favorite, the land of 
Irian. Then the trees bourgeon and bloom, and 
the fields and gardens are resplendent with 
flowers. The Noh Rooz continues for ten 
days. One of these days is celebrated at Tehe- 
ran with races held at the race-course outside 
the city’ walls. A handsome royal pavilion, 
furnished with arches and alcoves, affords a 
fine point of observation for the King and his 
wives, the latter guarded from view by lat- 
tices. The legations and principal Persian 
grandees erect tents adjoining the royal 
pavilion, and give receptions to their friends. 
The scene is gay with streamers and banners 
The horses are fine steeds from the Arab breed 
of Shiréz, superb animals of grace and 
fire. But their gait is the run instead of 
the trot; the latter pace is not esteemed 
in the East for riding-horses, and justly, 
as it appears to me. Of course the entire 
population of Teher4n turns out to see the 
races. 

Another very important occasion at Tehe- 
ran is what is called the Moharrem, or month 
of mourning. It is the celebration of the 
slaughter of Hussein, the son of Alee, and his 
family by the army of Moawiyéh, who had 
usurped the Caliphate. To the Sheahs the 
occasion is one of the highest importance. 
For nine days groups of fanatics, chiefly fakirs, 
go through the streets, chanting and howling 
“Ya Hussein!” Their clothes are rent, some- 
times, indeed, entirely dispensed with, and 
their black locks hang disheveled over blood- 
shot eyes. With knives they gash themselves 
or pierce their limbs and cheeks with steel 
spikes, sometimes falling dead in the street 
from loss of blood. By the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth days these enthusiasts have wrought 
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themselves up to such a pitch of religious 
frenzy that it is prudent for Europeans to re- 
main at home. He who has once seen one of 
these processions, or in the still of evening 
has heard the lamentation from all parts of 
the city, can never forget the singular impres- 
sion produced. 

A marked feature of the last days of the 
Moharrem is the Tazieh, or Passion Play, 
representing the death of Hussein. Many of 
the wealthy Persians give presentations of the 
play in the court or patio of their own houses, 
which is covered with awnings, and all the 
faithful are invited to attend. To the women 
especially the opportunity of thus diverting 
themselves is so valuable, that this reason 
alone will probably render it difficult to abol- 
ish the custom for many years, were it, indeed, 
desirable to do so. But, of course, the royal 
Tazieh offers the most elaborate and complete 
representation of the Passion Play, if it may 
be so termed for want of a more descriptive 
phrase. The King has constructed a special 
building for this drama, surmounted by a light 
domical frame for supporting the awning. 
Galleries are ranged around the arena divided 
into boxes. Each minister is expected to fur- 
nish his loggia in a costly manner, with Cash- 
mere shawls and elegant rugs. 

Much of the representation reminds one 
of the scene in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
where Bottom figures as the lion with Afoon- 
shine and his precious companions. A man 
brings a bush into the arena, sticks it in 
the ground, and says “ This is a tree.” An- 
other actor on all fours, with a lion’s skin 
on his back, personates the devouring king 
of beasts. Notwithstanding such absurdities, 
which the lively fancy of the spectators 
causes them to accept as real, the general 
efiect becomes solemn and impressive as 
the tragedy proceeds and the martyrs are 
slain by a multitude of assailants. The audi- 
ence is moved to tears, and a wild wailing 
proceeds from every quarter of the house. 
The impersonation has been sometimes car- 
ried to such a realistic point that men have 
allowed themselves to be buried up to the 
neck in the ground, or concealed their heads 
in a hole, in order to represent a field strewn 
with headless trunks and bloody heads. The 
effort was, however, so violent that actors 
representing such objects in the above man- 
ner have been known to be suffocated when 
the weather has been warm. 

_ It appears singular to proceed from the 
Tazieh to the College of Teheran, the former 
representing Oriental and reactionary and the 
latter modern and Western ideas. Although 
the standard of instruction in the college 
leaves much to be desired, the existence of 


such an institution indicates a progressive 
spirit, and must eventually produce valuable 
results for Persia. It is, of course, under gov- 
ernment auspices; it includes instruction in 
languages, geology, painting, medicine, and 
other branches. Several of the instructors are 
Englishmen and Germans. The Persians 
show much aptitude in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, and especially of the French tongue, 
which is understood and spoken by the King 
himself, and by many of his ministers and 
numerous subordinate officers. The study 
of anatomy is pursued with a manikin. It 
would be impossible to introduce dissection 
in Persia at present; and the practice of sur- 
gery, when involving amputation or compli- 
cated cases, is attended with difficulties, for 
if the surgeon should lose his patient, the 
latter being a Mussulman, he would be lia- 
ble to pay what is called blood-money, and 
might even risk his own life. 

Want of space forbids a further account of 
a city which offers the stranger many novel 
attractions. But we may allude, in closing, to 
the numerouscharming villas, pleasure-houses, 
and retreats in the suburbs of Teheran. 
Doshantépé is a favorite resort of the King, 
three miles from the city. It is perched on the 
summit of a lofty, isolated rock, and is ap- 
proached by a picturesque winding stairway. 
At the foot of the eminence lies a spacious 
garden containing an interesting menagerie 
composed largely of native animals. One 
observes there several noble lions from the 
vicinity of Persepolis. Another very interest- 
ing palace is that called Kasr-i-Khajar or 
Castle of the Khajars. It is one of the most 
pleasing objects in the landscapes of Teher4n. 
The present Shah inherits the love of the 
chase peculiar to the monarchs of Persia 
from the oldest periods, and often resorts to 
these choice retreats in order to be in the 
neighborhood of his hunting-grounds. 

The European colony spends the summer 
at the Shimrdn in the villages of Tejrisch, 
Gulahék, and Zergendéh. The two latter were 
royal gifts to the English and Russian lega- 
tions respectively. Besides the extensive 
grounds occupied by the two legations, these 
villages include houses rented to Europeans 
and Persians alike. The carriage-roads are 
numerous in the vicinity of Teherin, and most 
of them are excellent, and in several cases well 
protected by avenues of shade-trees. The 
most charming and romantic drive in the 
neighborhood is that of YusufabAd. It gently 
ascends towards the mountains, and commands 
a superb prospect of Demavénd and the 
nearer ranges as well as the plains of TeherAn 
far to the south beyond Kanaregird. When 
there is a slight haze or mirage, as often hap- 





THE CRICKETS IN THE FIELDS. 


ROYAL THEATER, WHERE THE GREAT PASSION PLAY, OR TAZIEH, IS EXHIBITED ANNUALLY FOR TEN DAYS AT MOHARREM, 
CURTAINS ARE DRAWN OVER THE FRAME-WORK ABOVE. 


pens, the plain assumes the deep purple of here and there, mere gleaming specks, look 
the sea when a fresh breeze is blowing over like white-caps, while the walls of Teheran 
it; the rosy ridges beyond resemble islands as suggest surf beaten into foam on far-extend- 
seen at sea, and the white houses glistening ing reefs. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 


THE CRICKETS IN THE FIELDS. 


( NE, or a thousand voices ?— filling noon 
With such an undersong and drowsy chant 

As sings in ears that waken from a swoon, 
And know not yet which world such murmurs haunt: 
Single, then double beats, reiterant ; 

Far off and near; one ceaseless, changeless tune. 


If bird or breeze awake the dreamy will, 
We lose the song, as it had never been; 
Then suddenly we find ’tis singing still 
And had not ceased.—So, friend of mine, within 
My thoughts one underthought, beneath the din 
Of life, doth every quiet moment fill. 


Thy voice is far, thy face is hid from me, 
But day and night are full of dreams of thee. 


Anthony Morehead. 
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XXXVIII.—(Continued.) 


T is to be feared, indeed, that Verena was 
easily satisfied (convinced, I mean, not that 
she ought to succumb to him, but that there 
were lovely, neglected, almost unsuspected 
truths on his side) ; and there is further evi- 
dence on the same head in the fact that after 
the first once or twice she found nothing to say 
to him (much as she was always saying to her- 
self) about the cruel effect her apostasy would 
have upon Olive. She forbore to plead that 
reason after she had seen how angry it made 
him, and with how almost savage a contempt 
he denounced so flimsy a pretext. He wanted 
to know since when it was more becoming to 
take up with a morbid old maid than with an 
honorable young man; and when Verena 
ronounced the sacred name of friendship, he 
inquired what fanatical sophistry excluded him 
from a similar privilege. She had told him, 
in a moment of expansion (Verena believed 
she was immensely on her guard, but her 
guard was very apt to be lowered), that his 
visits to Marmion cast in Olive’s view a re- 
markable light upon his chivalry ; she chose 
to regard his resolute pursuit of Verena as a 
covert persecution of herself. Verena repented, 
as soon as she had spoken, of having given 
further currency to this taunt; but she per- 
ceived the next moment no harm was done, 
Basil Ransom taking in perfectly good part 
Miss Chancellor’s reflections on his delicacy, 
and making them the subject of much free 
laughter. She could not know, for in the 
midst of his hilarity the young man did not 
compose himself to tell her, that he had made 
up hig mind on this question before he left 
New York — as long ago as when he wrote 
her the note (subsequent to her departure from 
that city) to which allusion has already been 
made, and which was simply the fellow of the 
letter addressed to her after his visit to Cam- 
bridge ; a friendly, respectful, yet rather preg- 
nant sign that, decidedly, on second thoughts, 
Separation didn’t imply for him the intention 
of silence. We know a little about his second 
thoughts, as much as is essential, and espe- 
me how the occasion of their springing up 
been the windfall of an editor's encour- 


agement. The importance of that encourage- 
ment, to Basil’s imagination, was doubtless 
much augmented by his desire for an excuse 
to take up again a line of behavior which he 
had forsworn (small as had, as yet, been his 
opportunity to indulge in it) very much less 
than he supposed ; still, it worked a consider- 
able revolution in his view of his case, and 
made him ask himself what amount of consid- 
eration he should (from the most refined 
Southern point of view) owe Miss Chancellor 
in the event of his deciding to go after Verena 
Tarrant in earnest. He was not slow to de- 
cide that he owed her none. Chivalry had to 
do with one’s relations with people one hated, 
not with those one loved. He didn’t hate poor 
Miss Olive, though she might make him, yet ; 
and even if he did, any chivalry was all moon- 
shine which should require him to give up the 
girl he adored in order that his third cousin 
should see he could be gallant. Chivalry was 
forbearance and generosity with regard to the 
weak; and there was nothing weak about 
Miss Olive ; she was a fighting woman, and 
she would fight him to the death, giving him 
not an inch of odds. He felt that she was 
fighting there all day long, in her cottage-fort- 
ress; her resistance was in the air he breathed, 
and Verena came out to him, sometimes, quite 
limp and pale from the tussle. 

It was in the same jocose spirit with which 
he regarded Olive’s view of the sort of stand- 
ard a Mississippian should live up to that he 
talked to Verena about the lecture she was 
preparing for her great début at the Music 
Hall. He learned from her that she was to 
take the field in the manner of Mrs. Farrinder, 
for a winter campaign, carrying with her a 
tremendous big gun. Her engagements were 
all made, her route was marked out; she ex- 
pected to repeat her lecture in about fifty dif- 
ferent places. It was to be called “ A Woman's 
Reason,” and both Olive and Miss Birdseye 
thought it, so far as they could tell in advance, 
her most promising effort. She wasn’t going 
to trust to inspiration this time; she didn’t 
want to meet a big Boston audience without 
knowing where she was. Inspiration, more- 
over, seemed rather to have faded away; in 
consequence of Olive’s influence, she had read 
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and studied so much that it seemed now as 
if everything must take form beforehand. 
Olive was a splendid critic, whether he liked 
her or not, and she had made her go over 
every word of her lecture twenty times. There 
wasn’t an intonation she hadn’t made her 
practice ; it was very different from the old 
system, when her father had worked her up. 
If Basil considered women superficial, it was 
a pity he couldn’t see what Olive’s standard 
of preparation was, or be present at their re- 
hearsals, in the evening, in their little parlor. 
Ransom’s state of mind in regard to the event 
at the Music Hall was simply this — that he 
was determined to “ head it off” if he could. 
He covered it with ridicule, in talking of it to 
Verena, and the shafts he leveled at it went 
so far that he could see she thought he exag- 
gerated his dislike to it. In point of fact he 
could not have overstated that; so odious did 
the idea seem to him that she was soon to be 
launched in a more infatuated career, He 
vowed to himself that she should never take 
that fresh start which would commit her irre- 
trievably if she should succeed, and she would 
succeed (he had not the slightest doubt of 
her power to produce a sensation in the Mu- 
sic Hall), to the acclamations of the news- 
papers. He didn’t care for her engagements, 
her campaigns, or all the expectancy of her 
friends ; to “smash ” all that, at a stroke, was 
the dearest wish of his heart. It would repre- 
sent to him his own success, it would symbol- 
ize his victory. It became a fixed idea with 
him, and he warned her again and again. 
When she laughed and said she didn’t see how 
he could stop her unless he kidnapped her, 
he really pitied her for not perceiving, beneath 
his ominous pleasantries, the firmness of his 
resolution. He felt almost capable of kidnap- 
ping her. It was palpably in the air that she 
would become “widely popular,” and that 
idea simply sickened him. He felt as differ- 


ently as possible about it from Mr. Matthias 


Pardon. 

One afternoon, as he returned with Verena 
from a walk which had been accomplished 
completely within the prescribed conditions, 
he saw, from a distance, Doctor Prance, who 
had emerged bareheaded from the cottage, 
and, shading her hands from the red, declining 
sun, was looking up and down the road. It 
was part of the regulation that Ransom should 
separate from Verena before reaching the 
house, and they had just paused to exchange 
their last words (which every day promoted 
the situation more than any others), when 
Doctor Prance began to beckon to them with 
much animation. They hurried forward, Ve- 
rena pressing her hand to her heart, for she 
had instantly guessed that something terrible 


had happened to Olive — she had given out, 
fainted away, perhaps fallen dead, with the 
cruelty of the strain. Doctor Prance watched 
them come, with a curious look in her face ; 
it was not a smile, but a kind of mocking 
implication that she noticed nothing. In an 
instant she had told them what was the matter, 
Miss Birdseye had had a sudden weakness; 
she had remarked abruptly that she was 
dying, and her pulse, sure enough, had fallen 
to nothing. She was down on the piazza 
with Miss Chancellor and herself, and they 
had tried to get her up to bed. But she 
wouldn’t let them move her; she was passing 
away, and she wanted to pass away just there, 
in such a pleasant place, in her customary 
chair, looking at the sunset. She asked for 
Miss Tarrant, and Miss Chancellor told her 
she was out—out walking with Mr. Ransom, 
Then she wanted to know if Mr. Ransom 
was still there — she supposed he was gone. 
(Basil knew, by Verena, apart from this, that 
his name had not been mentioned to the old 
lady since the morning he saw her.) She ex- 
pressed a wish to see him—she had some- 
thing to say to him ; and Miss Chancellor told 
her that he would be back soon, with Verena, 
and that they would bring him in. Miss 
Birdseye said she hoped they wouldn't be 
long, because she was sinking ; and Doctor 
Prance now added, like a person who knew 
what she was talking about, that it was, in 
fact, the end. She had darted out two or three 
times to look for them, and they must step 
in right off. Verena had scarcely given her 
time to tell her story ; she had already rushed 
into the house. Ransom followed with Doc- 
tor Prance, conscious that for him the occasion 
was doubly solemn ; inasmuch as if he was to 
see poor Miss Birdseye yield up her philan- 
thropic soul, he was on the other hand 
doubtless to receive from Miss Chancellor a 
reminder that se had no intention of quitting 
the game. 

By the time he had made this reflection he 
stood in the presence of Miss Chancellor and 
her venerable guest, who was sitting just as 
he had seen her before, muffled and bonheted, 
on thg back piazza of the cottage. Olive 
Chancellor was on one side of her, holding 
one of her hands, and on the other was Ve- 
rena, who had dropped on her knees, close to 
her, bending over those of the old lady. “Did 
you ask for me —did you want me?” the 
girl said, tenderly. “I will never leave you 
again.” 

“ Oh, I won't keep you long. I only wanted 
to see you once more.” Miss Birdseye’s vore 
was very low, like that of a person breathing 
with difficulty; but it had no painful nor 
querulous note — it expressed only the cheer 
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ful weariness which had marked all this last 

iod of her life, and which seemed to make 
it, now, as blissful as it was suitable that she 
should pass away. Her head was thrown back 
against the top of the chair, the ribbon which 
confined her ancient hat hung loose, and the 
late afternoon light covered her octogenarian 
face and gave it a kind of fairness, a double 
placidity. There was, to Ransom, something 
almost august in the trustful renunciation 
of her countenance ; something in it seemed 
to say that she had been ready long before, 
but as the time was not ripe she had waited, 
with her usual faith that all was for the best; 
only, at present, since the right conditions 
met, she couldn’t help feeling that it was quite 
a luxury, the greatest she had ever tasted. 
Ransom knew why it was that Verena had 
tears in her eyes as she looked up at her pa- 
tient old friend ; she had spoken to him, often, 
during the last three weeks, of the stories 
Miss Birdseye had told her of the great work 
of her life, her mission, repeated year after 
year, among the Southern blacks. She had 
gone among them with every precaution, to 
teach them to read and write; she had carried 
them Bibles and told them of the friends they 
had in the North who prayed for their deliv- 
erance. Ransom knew that Verena didn’t 


reproduce these legends with a view to making 


him ashamed of his Southern origin, his con- 
nection with people who, in a past not yet 
remote, had made that kind of apostleship 
necessary ; he knew this because she had heard 
what he thought of all that chapter himself; 
he had given her a kind of historical summary 
of the slavery question which left her no room 
to say that he was more tender to that partic- 
ular example of human imbecility than he 
was to any other. But she had told him that 
this was what she would have liked to do— 
to wander, alone, with her life in her hand, 
on an errand of mercy, through a country in 
which society was arrayed against her; she 
would have liked it much better than simply 
talking about the right from the gas-lighted 
vantage of the New England platform. Ran- 
som had replied simply “ Balderdash!” it 
being his theory, as we have perceived, that 
he knew much more about Verena’s native 
bent than the young lady herself. This did 
not, however, as he was perfectly aware, pre- 
vent her feeling that she had come too late 
for the heroic age of New England life, and 
regarding Miss Birdseye as a battered, imme- 
morial monument of it. Ransom could share 
such an admiration as that, especially at this 
moment; he had said to Verena, more than 
once, that he wished that he might have met 
the old lady in Carolina or Georgia before the 
war—shown her round among the negroes 


and talked over New England ideas with her; 
there were a good many he didn’t care much 
about now, but at that time they would have 
been tremendously refreshing. Miss Birdseye 
had given herself away so lavishly all her life 
that it was rather odd there was anything left 
of her for the supreme surrender. When he 
looked at Olive he saw that she meant to ig- 
nore him; and during the few minutes he 
remained on the spot his kinswoman never 
met his eye. She turned away, indeed, as soon 
as Doctor Prance said,leaning over Miss Birds- 
eye, “I have brought Mr. Ransom to you. 
Don’t you remember you asked for him?” 

“T am very glad to see you again,” Ransom 
remarked, “ It was very good of you to think 
of me.” At the sound of his voice Olive rose 
and left her place; she sank into a chair at 
the other end of the piazza, turning round to 
rest her arms on the back and bury her head 
in them. 

Miss Birdseye looked at the young man 
still more dimly than she had ever done be- 
fore. “I thought you were gone. You never 
came back.” 

“ He spends all his time in long walks; he 
enjoys the country so much,” Verena said. 

“ Well, it’s very beautiful, what I see from 
here. I haven’t been strong enough to move 
since the first days. But I am going to move 
now.” She smiled when Ransom made a 
gesture as if to help her, and added: “ Oh, I 
don’t mean I am going to move out of my 
chair.” 

“ Mr. Ransom has been out in a boat with 
me several times. I have been showing him 
how to cast a line,” said Doctor Prance, who 
appeared to deprecate too solemn a tone. 

** Oh, well, then, you have been one of our 
party ; there seems to be every reason why 
you should feel that you belong to us.” Miss 
Birdseye looked at the visitor with a sort of 
misty earnestness, as if she wished to com- 
municate with him further; then her glance 
turned slightly aside; she tried to see what 
had become of Olive. She perceived that 
Miss Chancellor had withdrawn herself, and, 
closing her eyes, she mused, ineffectually, on 
the mystery she had not grasped, the peculiar- 
ity of Basil Ransom’s relations with his kins- 
woman. She was visibly too weak to concern 
herself with it very actively; she only felt, 
now that she seemed really to be going, a 
desire to reconcile and harmonize. But she 
presently exhaled a low, seft sigh—a kind 
of confession that it was too mixed, that she 
gave it up. Ransom had feared for a mo- 
ment that she was about to indulge in some 
appeal to Olive, some attempt to make him 
join hands with that young lady, as a supreme 
satisfaction to herself. But he saw that her 
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strength failed her, and that, besides, things 
were getting less clear to her; to his consid- 
erable relief, inasmuch as, though he would 
not have objected to joining hands, the ex- 
pression of Miss Chancellor’s figure and her 
averted face, with their desperate collapse, 
showed him well enough how she would have 
met such a proposal. What Miss Birdseye 
clung to, with benignant perversity, was the 
idea that, in spite of his exclusion from the 
house, which was perhaps only the result of 
a certain high-strung jealousy on Olive’s part 
of her friend’s other personal ties, Verena 
had drawn him in, had made him sympathize 
with the great reform and desire to work for 
it. Ransom saw no reason why such an illu- 
sion should be dear to Miss Birdseye; his 
contact with her in the past had been so 
momentary that he could not account for her 
taking an interest in his views, in his throw- 
ing his weight into the right scale. It was 
part of the general desire for justice that fer- 
mented within her, the passion for progress ; 
and it was also in some degree her interest 
in Verena—a suspicion, innocent and idyllic, 
as any such suspicion on Miss Birdseye’s part 
must be, that there was something between 
them, that the closest of all unions (as Miss 
Birdseye at least supposed it was) was pre- 
paring itself. Then his being a Southerner 
gave a point to the whole thing; to bring 
round a Southerner would be a real encour- 
agement for one who had seen, even at a 
time when she was already an old woman, 
what was the state of opinion in the cotton 
States. Ransom had no wish to discourage 
her, and he bore well in mind the caution 
Doctor Prance had given him about destroy- 
ing her last illusion. He only bowed his head 
very humbly, not knowing what he had done 
to earn the honor of being the subject of it. 
His eyes met Verena’s as she looked up at 
him from her place at Miss Birdseye’s feet, and 
he saw she was following his thought, throw- 
ing herself into it, and trying to communicate 
to him a wish. The wish touched him im- 
mensely ; she was dreadfully afraid he would 
betray her to Miss Birdseye—let her know 
how she had cooled off. Verena was ashamed 
of that now, and trembled at the danger of 
exposure ; her eyes adjured him to be careful 
of what he said. Her tremor made, him glowa 
little in return, for it seemed to him the fullest 
confession of his influence she had yet made. 

“We have been a very happy little party,” 
she said to the old lady. “It is delightful 
that you should have been able to be with 
us all these weeks.” 

“ It has been a great rest. I am very tired. 
I can’t speak much. It has been a lovely 
time. I have done so much —so many things.” 
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“T guess I wouldn’t talk much, Miss 
Birdseye,” said Doctor Prance, wha had now 
knelt down the other side of her. “We 
know how much you have done. Every one 
knows your life!” 

“ It isn’t much — only I tried to take hold, 
When I look back from here, from where 
we've sat, I can measure the progress. That's 
what I wanted to say to you and Mr. Ran- 
som — because I’m going fast. Hold on to 
me, that’s right; but you can’t keep me. | 
don’t want to stay now; I presume I shall 
join some of the others that we lost long 
ago. Their faces come back to me now, quite 
fresh. You mustn’t think there’s no progress 
because you don’t see it all right off; that’s 
what I wanted to say. It isn’t till you have 
gone a long way that you can feel what's 
been done. That’s what I see when I look 
back from here; I see that the community 
wasn’t half waked up when I was young.” 

“Tt is you that have waked it up more 
than any one else, and it’s for that we honor 
you, Miss Birdseye!” Verena cried, with a 
sudden violence of emotion. “If you were 
to live for a thousand years, you would think 
only of others—you would think only of 
helping on humanity. You are our heroine, 
you are our saint, and there is no one like 
you!” Verena had no glance for Ransom 
now, and there was neither deprecation nor 
entreaty in her face. A wave of contrition, 
of shame, had swept over her—a quick desire 
to atone for her secret swerving by a renewed 
recognition of the nobleness of such a life as 
Miss Birdseye’s. 

“ Oh, I haven't effected very much ; I have 
only cared and hoped. You will do more 
than I have ever done—you and Olive 
Chancellor, because you are young and bright, 
brighter than I ever was ; and besides, every- 
thing has got started.” 

“ Well, you’ve got started, Miss Birdseye,” 
Doctor Prance remarked, with raised eye- 
brows, protesting dryly but kindly, and putting 
forward, with an air as if, after all, it didn’t mat- 
ter much, an authority that had been super- 
seded. The manner in which this competent 
little woman humored her patient showed suf- 
ficiently that the good lady was sinking fast. 

“We will think of you always, and that 
will teach us singleness and devotion,” Ve- 
rena went on, in the same tone, still not 
meeting Ransom’s eyes again, and speaking 
as if she were trying now to stop herself, to 
tie herself by a vow. 

“ Well, it’s the thing you and Olive have 
given your lives to that has absorbed me most, 
of late years. I did want to see justice done 
—to us. I haven’t seen it, but you wm 
And Olive will. Where is she — why ist 
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she near me? And Mr. Ransom will — and 
he will be proud to have helped.” 

“ Oh, mercy, mercy!” cried Verena, bury- 
ing her head in Miss Birdseye’s lap. 

“ You are not mistaken if you think I desire 
above all things that your weakness, your 
generosity, should be protected,” Ransom 
said, rather ambiguously, but with pointed 
respectfulness. “ I shall remember you as an 
example of what women are capable of,” he 
added; and he had no subsequent compunc- 
tions for the speech, for he thought poor Miss 
Birdseye, for all her absence of profile, essen- 
tially feminine. 

A kind of frantic moan from Olive Chan- 
cellor responded to these words, which had 
evidently struck her as an insolent mockery ; 
and at the same moment Doctor Prance sent 
Ransom a glance which was an adjuration to 
depart. 

“ Good-bye, Olive Chancellor,” Miss Birds- 
eye murmured. “I don’t want to stay, though 
I should like to see what you will see.” 

“T shall see nothing but shame and ruin 
Olive shrieked, rushing across to her old 
friend, while Ransom discreetly quitted the 
scene. 


” 


XXXIX. 


He met Doctor Prance in the village the 
next morning, and as soon as he looked at 
her he saw that the event which had been 
impending at Miss Chancellor’s had taken 
place. It was not that her aspect was fune- 
real; but it contained, somehow, an implica- 
tion that she had, for the present, no more 
thought to give to casting a line. Miss Birds- 
eye had quietly passed away, in the evening, 
an hour or two after Ransom’s visit. They 
had wheeled her chair into the house ; there 
had been nothing to do but wait for complete 
extinction, Miss Chancellor and Miss Tarrant 
had sat by her there, without moving, each 
of her hands in theirs, and she had just melted 
away, towards eight o’clock. It was a lovely 
death ; Doctor Prance intimated that she had 
hever seen any that she thought more season- 
able. She added that she was a good woman 
— one of the old sort ; and that was the only 
funeral oration that Basil Ransom was destined 
to hear pronounced upon Miss Birdseye. The 
impression of the simplicity and humility of her 
end remained with him, and he reflected more 
than once, during the days that followed, that 
the absence of pomp and circumstance which 
had marked her career marked also the conse- 
cration of her memory. She had been almost 
celebrated, she had been active, earnest, ubiqui- 
tous beyond anyone else, she had given herself 
utterly to charities and creeds and causes; and 
yet the only persons, apparently, to whom her 


death made a real difference were three young 
women in a small “frame house” on Cape 
Cod. Ransom learned from Doctor Prance 
that her mortal remains were to be committed 
to their rest in the little cemetery at Marmion, 
in sight of the pretty sea-view she loved to 
gaze at, among old mossy head-stones of mar- 
iners and fisher-folk. She had seen the place 
when she first came down, when she was able 
to drive out alittle, and she had saidshethought 
it must be pleasant to lie there. It wasn’t an 
injunction, a definite request; it had not occur- 
red to Miss Birdseye, at the end of her days, to 
take an exacting line or to make, for the first 
time in eighty years, a personal claim. But 
Olive Chancellor and Verena had put their 
construction on her appreciation of the quiet- 
est corner of the striving, suffering world so 
weary a pilgrim of philanthropy had ever be- 
held. 

In the course of the day Ransom received 
a note of five lines from Verena, the purport 
of which was to tell him that he must not 
expect to see her again for the present; she 
wished to be very quiet and think things 
over. She added the recommendation that he 
should leave the neighborhood for three or 
four days; there were plenty of strange old 
places to see in that part of the country. 
Ransom meditated deeply on this missive, and 
perceived that he should be guilty of very 
bad taste in not immediately absenting him- 
self. He knew that to Olive Chancellor's 
vision his conduct already wore that stain, 
and it was useless, therefore, for him to con- 
sider how he could displease her either less 
or more. But he wished to convey to Verena 
the impression that he would do anything in 
the wide world to gratify Aer except give her 
up, and as he packed his valise he had an 
idea that he was both behaving beautifully 
and showing the finest diplomatic sense. To 
go away proved to himself how secure he felt, 
what a conviction he had that however she * 
might turn and twist in his grasp he held her 
fast. The emotion she had expressed as he 
stood there before poor Miss Birdseye was 
only one of her instinctive contortions ; he had 
taken due note of that — said to himself that 
a good many more would probably occur 
before she would be quiet. A woman that 
listens is lost, the old proverb says; and what 
had Verena done for the last three weeks but 
listen ? — not very long each day, but with 
a degree of attention of which her not with- 
drawing from Marmion was the measure. 
She had not told him that Olive wanted to 
whisk her away, but he had not needed this 
confidence to know that if she staid on the 
field it was because she preferred to. She 
probably had an idea she was fighting, but 
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if she should fight no harder than she had 
fought up to now, he should continue to take 
the same view of his success. She meant her 
request that he should go away for a few days 
as something combative; but, decidedly, he 
scarcely felt the blow. He likedto think that he 
had great tact with women, and he was sure 
Verena would be struck with this quality in 
reading, in the note he presently addressed 
her in reply to her own, that he had deter- 
mined to take a little run to Provincetown. 
As there was no one under the rather ineffec- 
tual roof which sheltered him to whose hand 
he could intrust the billet,— at the Marmion 
hotel one had to be one’s own messenger,— 
he walked to the village post-office to request 
that his note should be put into Miss Chan- 
cellor’s box. Here he met Doctor Prance, 
for a second time that day ; she had come to 
deposit the letters by which Olive notified a 
few of Miss Birdseye’s friends of the time and 
place of her obsequies. This young lady was 
shut up with Verena, and Doctor Prance was 
transacting all their business for them. Ran- 
som felt that he made no admission that 
would impugn his estimate of the sex to which 
she in a manner belonged, in reflecting that 
she would acquit herself of these delegated 
duties with the greatest rapidity and accuracy. 
He told her he was going to absegt himself 
for a few days, and expressed a friendly hope 
that he should find her at Marmion on his 
return. 

Her keen eye gauged him a moment, to see 
if he were joking; then she said, “ Well, | 
presume you think I can do as I like. But I 
can’t.” 

“ You mean you have got to go back to 
work ?” 

“Well, yes; my place is empty in the city.” 

“ So is every other place. You had better 
remain till the end of the season.” 

* It’s all one season to me, | want to see 
my Office-slate. I wouldn’t have staid so long 
for any one but her.” 

“ Well, then, good-bye,” Ransom said. “ I 
shall always remember our little expeditions. 
And I wish you every professional distinc- 
tion.” 

“ That’s why I want to go back,” Doctor 
Prance replied, with her flat, limited manner. 
He kept her a moment; he wanted to ask her 
about Verena. While he was hesitating how to 
form his question she remarked, evidently 
wishing to leave him a little memento of her 
sympathy, “ Well, I hope you will be able to 
follow up your views.” 

“ My views, Miss Prance ? I am sure I have 
never mentioned them to you/” Then Ran- 
som added, “ How is Miss Tarrant to-day ? 
is she more calm ?” 
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“ Oh, no, she isn’t calm at all,” Doctor 
Prance answered, very definitely. 

“ Do you mean she’s excited, emotional ?” 

“ Well, she doesn’t talk, she’s perfectly still, 
and so is Miss Chancellor. They’re as still as 
two watchers—they don’t speak. But you 
can hear the silence vibrate.” 

** Vibrate ?” 

“ Well, they are very nervous.” 

Ransom was confident, as I say; yet the 
effort that he made to extract a good omen 
from this characterization of the two ladies at 
the cottage was not altogether successful. He 
would have liked to ask Doctor Prance whether 
she didn’t think he might count on Verenain 
the end; but he was too shy for this, the sub- 
ject of his relations with Miss Tarrant never 
yet having been touched upon between them; 
and, besides, he didn’t care to hear himself put 
a question which was more or less an impii- 
cation of a doubt. So he compromised, with 
a sort of oblique and general inquiry about 
Olive; that might draw some light. “ What 
do you think of Miss Chancellor—how does 
she strike you ?” 

Doctor Prance reflected a little, with an 
apparent consciousness that he meant more 
than he asked. “ Well, she’s losing flesh,” 
she presently replied; and Ransom turned 
away, not encouraged, and feeling that, no 
doubt, the little doctress had better go back 
to her office-slate. 

He did the thing handsomely, remained at 
Provincetown a week, inhaling the deliciousair, 
smoking innumerable cigars, and lounging 
among the ancient wharves, where the grass 
grew thick and the impression of fallen great- 
ness was still stronger than at Marmion. Like 
his friends the Bostonians he was very net- 
vous; there were days when he felt that he 
must rush back to the margin of that mild 
inlet; the voices of the air whispered to him 
that in his absence he was being outwitted. 
Nevertheless, he staid the time he had deter- 
mined to stay ; quieting himself with the re- 
flection that there was nothing they could do 
to elude him unless, perhaps, they should 
start again for Europe, which they were not 
likely to do. If Miss Olive tried to hide Ve 
rena away in the United States, he would 
undertake to find her—though he was obliged 
to confess that a flight to Europe would baffle 
him, owing to his want of cash for pursuit. 
Nothing, however, was less probable than that 
they would cross the Atlantic on the eve of 
Verena’s projected début at the Music Hall. 
Before he went back to Marmion he wrote to 
this young lady, to announce his reappearance 
there and let her know that he expected § 
would come out to meet him the morning 
afterward. This was an implication that he 
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intended to take as much of the day as he 
could get; he had had enough of the system 
of dragging through all the hours till a mere 
fraction of time was left before night, and he 
couldn’t wait so long, at any rate, the day after 
his return. It was the afternoon train that 
had brought him back from Provincetown, 
and in the evening he ascertained that the 
Bostonians had not deserted the field. There 
were lights in the windows of the house under 
the elms, and he stood where he had stood 
that evening with Doctor Prance and listened 
to the waves of Verena’s voice, as she re- 
hearsed her lecture. There were no waves 
this time, no sounds, and no sign of life but 
the lamps; the place had apparently not 
ceased to be given over to the vibrating silence 
described by Doctor Prance. Ransom felt 
that he gave an immense proof of chivalry in 
not calling upon Verena to grant him an inter- 
view on the spot. She had not answered his 
last note, but the next day she came out to 
meet him at the hour he had proposed; he 
saw her advance along the road, in a white 
dress, under a big parasol, and again he found 
himself liking immensely the way she walked. 
He was dismayed, however, at her face and 
what it portended ; pale, with red eyes, graver 
than she had ever been before, she appeared 
to have spent the period of his absence in 
violent weeping. Yet that it was not for him 
she had been crying was proved by the very 
first words she spoke. 

“T only came out to tell you definitely it’s 
impossible! I have thought over everything, 
taking plenty of time — over and over; and 
that is my answer, finally, positively. You must 
take it — you shall have no other.” 

Basil Ransom gazed, frowning fearfully. 
“And why not, pray?” 

“ Because I can’t, I can’t, I can’t, I can’t!” 
she repeated passionately, with her altered, 

; face. 

“ Damnation |!” murmured the young man. 
He seized her hand, drew it into his arm, 
forcing her to walk with him along the road. 

That afternoon Olive Chancellor came out 
ofher house and wandered for a long time 
upon the shore. She looked up and down the 
bay, at the sails that gleamed on the blue wa- 
ter, shifting in the breeze and the light ; they 
were a source of interest to her that they had 
never been before. It was a day she was des- 
tned never to forget; she felt it to be the 

t, the most wounding of her life. Un- 
test and haunting fear had not possession of 
her now, as they had held her in New York 
when Basil Ransom carried off Verena, to 
mark her for his own, in the park. But an im- 
Measurable load of misery seemed to sit upon 
her soul; she ached with the bitterness of her 
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melancholy, she was dumb and cold with de- 
spair. She had spent the violence of her terror, 
the eagerness of her grief, and now she was too 
weary to struggle with fate. She appeared to 
herself almost to have accepted it, as she wan- 
dered forth in the beautiful afternoon with the 
knowledge that the “ten minutes ” which Ve- 
rena had told her she meant to devote to Mr. 
Ransom that morning had developed suddenly 
into an embarkation for the day. They had 
gone out in a boat together; one of the vil- 
lage worthies, from whom small craft were to 
be hired, had, at Verena’s request, sent his 
little son to Miss Chancellor’s cottage with 
that information. She had not understood 
whether they had taken the boatman with 
them. Even when it came (and it came at a 
moment of considerable reassurance) Olive’s 
nerves were not plowed up by it as they had 
been, for instance, by the other expedition, in 
New York; and she could measure the dis- 
tance she had traversed since then. It had 
not driven her away on the instant to pace 
in frenzy on the shore, to hail every boat that 
passed, and beg that the-young lady who was 
sailing somewhere in the bay with a dark gen- 
tleman, with long hair, should be entreated 
immediately to return. On the contrary, after 
the first quiver of pain inflicted by the news 
she had been able to occupy herself, to look 
after her house, to write her morning’s letters, 
to go into her accounts, which she had had 
some time on her mind. She had wanted to 
put off thinking, for she knew to what hideous 
recognitions that would bring her round again. 
These were summed up in the fact that Ve- 
rena was now not to be trusted for an hour. 
She had sworn to her the night before, with a 
face like a wounded angel's, that her choice 
was made, that their union and their work 
was more to her than any other life could ever 
be, and that she deeply believed that should 
she forswear these holy things she should sim- 
ply waste away, in the end, with remorse and 
shame. She would see Mr. Ransom just once 
more, for ten minutes, to utter one or two su- 
preme truths to him, and then they would take 
up their old, happy, active, fruitful days again, 
would throw themselves more than ever into 
their splendid effort. Olive had seen how Ve- 
rena was moved by Miss Birdseye’s death, 
how at the sight of that unique woman's ma- 
jestically simple withdrawal from a scene in 
which she had held every vulgar aspiration, 
every worldly standard and lure, so cheap, the 
girl had been touched again with the spirit of 
their most confident hours, had flamed up with 
the faith that no narrow personal joy could 
compare in sweetness with the idea of doing 
something for those who had always suffered 
and who waited still. This helped Olive to 
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believe that she might begin to count upon 
her again, conscious as she was at the same 
time that Verena had been strangely weakened 
and strained by her odious ordeal. Oh, Olive 
knew that she loved him—knew what the 
passion was with which the wretched girl had 
to struggle; and she did her the justice to be- 
lieve that her professions were sincere, her 
effort was real. Harassed and embittered as 
she was, Olive Chancellor still proposed to 
herself to be rigidly just, and that is why she 
pitied Verena now with an _ unspeakable 
pity, regarded her as the victim of a malevo- 
lent spell, and reserved all her execration and 
contempt for the author of their common 
misery. If Verena had stepped into a boat 
with him half an hour after declaring that she 
would give him his dismissal in twenty words, 
that was because he had ways, known to him- 
self and other men, of creating situations 
without an issue, of forcing her to do things 
she could do only with sharp repugnance, 
under the menace of pain that would be 
sharper still. But all the same, what actually 
stared hér in the face was that Verena was 
not to be trusted, even after rallying again as 
passionately as she had done during the days 
that followed Miss Birdseye’s death. Olive 
would have liked to know the pang of pen- 
ance that she would have been afraid, in her 
place, to incur ; to see the locked door which 
she would not have managed to force open ! 

This inexpressibly mournful sense that, after 
all, Verena, in her exquisite delicacy and gen- 
erosity, was appointed only to show how 
women had from the beginning of time been 
the sport of men’s selfishness and avidity, this 
dismal conviction accompanied Olive on her 
walk, which lasted all the afternoon, and in 
which she found a kind of tragic relief. She 
went very far, keeping in the lonely places, 
unveiling her face to the splendid light, which 
seemed to make a mock of the darkness and 
heaviness of her spirit. There were little 
sandy coves, where the rocks were clean, 
where she made long stations, sinking down 
in them as if she hoped she should never rise 
again. It was the first time she had been out 
since Miss Birdseye’s death, except the hour 
when, with the dozen sympathizers who came 
from Boston, she stood by the tired old 
woman’s grave. Since then, for three days, 
she had been writing letters, narrating, de- 
scribing to those who hadn’t come; there were 
some, she thought, who might have managed 
to do so, instead of dispatching her pages of 
diffuse reminiscence and asking her for all 
particulars in return. Selah Tarrant and his 
wife had come, obtrusively, as she thought, 
for they never had had very much intercourse 
with Miss Birdseye ; and if it was for Verena’s 


sake, Verena was there to pay every tribute 
herself. Mrs. Tarrant had evidently hoped 
Miss Chancellor would ask her to stay on at 
Marmion, but Olive felt how little she was in 
a state for such heroics of hospitality. It was 
precisely in order that she should not have to 
do that sort of thing that she had given Selah 
such considerable sums, on two occasions, at 
a year’s interval. If the Tarrants wanted a 
change of air, they could travel all over the 
country — their present means permitted it; 
they could go to Saratoga or Newport if they 
liked. Their appearance showed that they 
could put their hands into their pockets (or 
into hers) ; at least Mrs. Tarrant’s did. Selah 
still sported (on a hot day in August) his im- 
memorial water-proof; but his wife rustled 
against the low tombstones at Marmion in 
garments of which (little as she was versed in 
such inquiries) Olive could see that the cost 
had been large. Besides, after Doctor Prance 
had gone (when all was over), she felt what 
a relief it was that Verena and she could be 
just together — together with the monstrous 
wedge of a question that had come up be- 
tween them. That was company enough, 
great Heaven! and she had not got rid of such 
an inmate as Doctor Prance only to put Mrs. 
Tarrant in her place. 

Did Verena’s strange aberration, on this 
particular day, suggest to Olive that it was 
no use striving, that the world was all a great 
trap or trick, of which women were ever the 
punctual dupes, so that it was the worst of the 
curse that rested upon them that they must 
most humiliate those who had most theircause 
at heart? Did she say to herself that their 
weakness was not only lamentable but hid- 
eous — hideous their predestined subjection 
to man’s larger and grosser insistence? Did 
she ask herself why she should give up her 
life to save a sex which, after all, didn’t wish 
to be saved, and which rejected the truth even 
after it had bathed them with its auroral light, 
and they had pretended to be fed and forti- 
fied ? These are mysteries into which I shall 
not attempt to enter, speculations with which 
I have no concern; it is sufficient for us to 
know that all human effort had never seemed 
to her so barren and thankless as on that af- 
ternoon. Her eyes rested on the boats she 
saw in the distance, and she wondered if m 
one of them Verena were floating to her fate; 
but so far from straining forward to beckon 
her home, she almost wished that she might 
glide away for ever, that sie might never see 
her again, never undergo the horrible details 
of a more deliberate separation. live lived 
over, in her miserable musings, her life for the 
last two years; she knew, again, how no 
and beautiful her scheme had been, but how 
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it had all rested on an illusion the very thought 
of which made her feel faint and sick. What 
was before her now was the reality, with the 
beautiful, indifferent sky pouring down its 
complacent rays upon it. The reality was 
simply that Verena had been more to her 
than she ever was to Verena, and that, with 
her exquisite natural art, the girl had cared 
for their cause only because, for the time, no 
interest, no fascination was greater. Her tal- 
ent, the talent which was to achieve such 
wonders, was nothing to her; it was too easy ; 
she could leave it alone, as she might close 
her piano, for months; it was only to Olive 
that it was everything. Verena had submitted, 
she had responded, she had lent herself to 
Olive’s incitement and exhortation, because 
she was sympathetic and young and abundant 
and fanciful; but it had been a kind of hot- 
house loyalty, the mere contagion of example, 
and a sentiment springing up from within had 
easily breathed a chill upon it. Did Olive ask 
herself whether, for so many months, her 
companion had been only the most uncon- 
scious and most successful of humbugs ? Here 
again I must plead a certain incompetence to 
give an answer. Positive it is that she spared 
herself none of the inductions of a reverie 
that seemed to dry up the mists and ambigu- 
ities of life. These hours of backward clear- 
ness come to all men and women, once at 
least, when they read the past in the light of 
the present, with the reasons of things, like 
unobserved finger-posts, protruding where 
they never saw them before. The journey 
behind them is mapped out and figured with 
its false steps, its wrong observations, all 
its infatuated, deluded geography. They 
understand as Olive understood, but it is 
probable that they rarely suffer as she suf- 
fered. The sense of regret for her baffled 
calculations burned within her like a fire, and 
the splendor of the vision over which the 
curtain of mourning now was dropped brought 
to her eyes slow, still tears, tears that came 
one by one, neither easing her nerves nor 
lightening her load of pain. She thought of 
her innumerable talks with Verena, of the 
pledges they had exchanged, of their earnest 
studies, their faithful work, their certain re- 
ward, the winter nights under the lamp, when 
they thrilled with previsions as just and a 
passion as high as had ever found shelter in 
a pair of human hearts. The pity of it, the 
misery of such a fall after such a flight, could 
express itself only, as the poor girl prolonged 
the vague pauses of her unnoticed ramble, in 
alow, inarticulate murmur of anguish. 

_the afternoon waned, bringing with it the 
slight chill which, at the summer’s end, begins 
to mark the shortening days. She turned her 
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face homeward, and by this time became con- 
scious that if Verena’s companion had not yet 
brought her back there might be ground for 
uneasiness as to what had happened to them. 

It seemed to her that no sail-boat could 
have put into the town without passing more or 
less before her eyes and showing her whom it 
carried ; she had seen a dozen, freighted only 
with the figures of men. An accident was per- 
fectly possible (what could Ransom, with his 
plantation habits, know about the management 
ofa sail ?), and once that danger loomed before 
her — the signal loveliness of the weather had 
prevented its striking her before — Olive’s 
imagination hurried, with a bound, to the 
worst. She saw the boat overturned and drift- 
ing out to sea, and (after a week of nameless 
horror) the body of an unknown young woman, 
defaced beyond recognition, but with long 
auburn hair and in a white dress, washed up 
in some far-away cove. An hour before, her 
mind had rested with a sort of relief on the 
idea that Verena should sink forever beneath 
the horizon, so that their tremendous trouble 
might never be; but now, with the lateness 
of the hour, a sharp, immediate anxiety took 
the place of that intended resignation ; and 
she quickened her step, with a heart that gal- 
loped too as she went. Then it was, above 
all, that she felt how she had understood 
friendship, and how never again to see the 
face of the creature she had taken to her soul 
would be forher as the stroke of blindness. The 
twilight had become thick by the time she 
reached Marmion and paused for an instant 
in front of her house, over which the elms that 
stood on the grassy wayside appeared to her 
to hang a blacker curtain than ever before. 

There was no candle in any window, and 
when she pushed in and stood in the hall, listen- 
ing a moment, her step awakened no answering 
sound. Her heart failed her; Verena’s stay- 
ing out in a boat from ten o’clock in the morn- | 
ing till nightfall was too unnatural, and she 
gave a cry, as she rushed into the low, dim 
parlor (darkened on one side, at that hour, by 
the wide-armed foliage, and on the other 
by the veranda and trellis), which expressed 
only a wild personal passion, a desire to take 
her friend in her arms again on any terms, 
even the most cruel to herself. The next mo- 
ment she started back, with another and a 
different exclamation, for Verena was in the 
room, motionless, in a corner,— the first place 
in which she had seated herself on reéntering 
the house,— looking at her with a silent face 
which seemed strange, unnatural, in the dusk. 
Olive stopped short, and for a minute the two 
women remained as they were, gazing at each 
other in the dimness. After that, too, Olive 
still said nothing; she only went to Verena 
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and sat down beside her. She didn’t know 
what to make of her manner; she had never 
been like that before. She was unwilling to 
speak; she seemed crushed and humbled. 
This was almost the worst — if anything could 
be worse than what had gone before; and 
Olive took her hand with an irresistible im- 
pulse of compassion and reassurance. From 
the way it lay in her own she guessed her 
whole feeling —saw it was a kind of shame, 
shame for her weakness, her swift surrender, 
her insane gyration, in the morning. Verena 
expressed it by no protest and no explanation; 
she appeared not even to wish to hear the 
sound of her own voice. Her silence itself 
was an appeal — an appeal to Olive to ask no 
questions (she could trust her to inflict no 
spoken reproach); only to wait till she could 
lift up her head again, Olive understood, or 
thought she understood, and the wofulness 
of it all only seemed the deeper. She would 
just sit there and hold her hand ; that was all 
she could do; they were beyond each other’s 
help in any other way now. Verena leaned 
her head back and closed her eyes, and for an 
hour, as nightfall settled in the room, neither 
of the young women spoke. Distinctly, it 
was a kind of shame. After a while the par- 
lor-maid, very casual, in the manner of the 
servants at Marmion, appeared on the thresh- 
old with a lamp; but Olive motioned her 
frantically away. She wished to keep the 
darkness. It was a kind of shame. 

The next morning Basil Ransom rapped 
loudly with his walking-stick on the lintel of 
Miss Chancellor’s house-door, which, as usual 
on fine days, stood open. There was no need 
he should wait till the servant had answered 
his summons; for Olive, who had reason to 
believe he would come, and who had been 
lurking in the sitting-room for a purpose of 
her own, stepped forth into the little hall. 

“ T am sorry to disturb you; I had the hope 
that — for a moment—I might see Miss 
Tarrant.” That was the speech with which 
(and a measured salutation) he greeted his 
advancing kinswoman. She faced him an in- 
stant, and her strange green eyes caught the 
light. 

“It’s impossible. You may believe that 
when I say it.” 

“ Why is it impossible ?” he asked, smiling 
in spite of an inward displeasure. And as 
Olive gave him no answer, only gazing at him 
with a cold audacity which he had not hith- 
erto observed in her, he added a little ex- 
planation. “It is simply to have seen her 
before I go — to have said five words to her. 
I want her to know that I have made up my 
mind —since yesterday —to leave this place; 
I shall take the train at noon.” 
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It was not to gratify Olive Chancellor that 
he had determined to go away, or even that 
he told her this ; yet he was surprised that his 
words brought no expression of pleasure to 
her face. “1 don’t think it is of much impor. 
tance whether you go away or not. Miss 
Tarrant herself has gone away.” 

“ Miss Tarrant — gone away ?” This an. 
nouncement wads so much at variance with 
Verena’s apparent intentions the night before 
that his ejaculation expressed chagrin as well 
as surprise, and in doing so it gave Olivea 
momentary advantage. It was the only one 
she had ever had, and the poor girl may be 
excused, for having enjoyed it —so far as en- 
joyment was possible to her. Basil Ransom’ 
visible discomfiture was more agreeable to 
her than anything had been for a long time. 

“T went with her myself to the early train; 
and I saw it leave the station.” And Olive 
kept her eyes unaverted, for the satisfaction 
of seeing how he took it. 

It must be confessed that he took it rather 
ill. He had decided it was best he should re- 
tire, but Verena’s retiring was another matter 
“ And where is she gone ?” he asked, witha 
frown. 

“T don’t think I am obliged to tell you.” 

“ Of course not! Excuse my asking. It is 
much better that I should find it out for my- 
self, because if I owed the information to you 
I should perhaps feel a certain delicacy as re- 
gards profiting by it.” 

“ Gracious Heaven!” cried Miss Chancel- 
lor, at the idea of Ransom’s delicacy. Then 
she added more deliberately : “ You will not 
find out for yourself.” 

“ You think not?” 

“T am sure of it!” And her enjoyment of 
the situation becoming acute, there broke 
from her lips a shrill, unfamiliar, troubled 
sound, which performed the office of a laugh, 
a laugh of triumph, but which, at a distance, 
might have passed almost as well for a wail 
of despair. It rang in Ransom’s ears as he 
quickly turned away. { 


XL 


Ir was Mrs, Luna who received him, 3s 
she had received him on the occasion of his 
first visit to Charles street ; by which I do not 
mean quite in the same way. She had known 
very little about him then, but she knew too 
much for her happiness to-day, and she had 
with him now a little invidious, contemptuous 
manner, as if everything he should say or do 
could be a proof only of abominable duplicity 
and perversity. She had a theory that he had 
treated her shamefully ; and he knew it —I do 
not mean the fact, but the theory ; which led 
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him to reflect that her resentments were as 
shallow as her opinions, inasmuch as if she 
really believed in her grievance, or if it had 
hadany dignity, she would not have consented 
to see him. , He had not presented himself at 
Miss Chancellor’s door without a very good 
reason, and having done so, he could not turn 
away so long as there was any one in the house 
of whom he might have speech. He had sent 
up his name to Mrs. Luna, after being told 
that she was staying there, on the mere chance 
that she would see him; for he thought a re- 
fusal a very possible sequel to the letters she 
had written him during the past four or five 
months — letters he had scarcely read, full 
of allusions of the most cutting sort to pro- 
ceedings of his, in the past, of which he had 
no recollection whatever. They bored him, 
for he had quite other matters in his mind. 

“I don’t wonder you have the bad taste, 
the crudity,” she said, as soon as he came into 
the room, looking at him more sternly, than he 
would have believed possible to her. 

He saw that this was an allusion to his not 
having been to see her since the period of her 
sister's visit to New York; he having con- 
ceived for her, the evening of Mrs. Burrage’s 
party, a sentiment of aversion which put an 
end to such attentions. He didn’t laugh, he 
was too worried and preoccupied ; but he re- 
plied in a tone which apparently annoyed her 
as much as any indecent mirth: “I thought 
it very possible you wouldn’t see me.” 

“Why shouldn’t I see you, if I should take 
it into my head? Do you suppose I care 
whether I see you or not?” 

“IT supposed you wanted to, from your let- 
ters,” 
“ Then why did you think I would refuse ? " 

“ Because that's the sort of thing women do.” 

“Women—women! You know much 
about them |” 

“T am learning something every day.” 

“You haven’t learned yet, apparently, to 
answer their letters. It’s rather a surprise to 
me that you don’t pretend not to have received 
mine,” 

Ransom could smile now ; the opportunity 
to vent the exasperation that had been con- 
suming him almost restored his good humor. 
“What could I say? You overwhelmed me. 
Besides, I did answer one of them.” 

“One of them? You speak as if I had 
written you a dozen!” Mrs. Luna cried. 

“I thought that was your contention —that 
you had done me the honor to address me so 
many. They were crushing, and when a man’s 
crushed, it’s all over.” 

.“ Yes, you look as if you were in very small 
pieces! I am glad I shall never see you 
again,” 


“T can see now why you received me — 
to tell me that,” Ransom said. 

“It is a kind of pleasure. | am going back 
to Europe.” 

“ Really ? for Newton's education ?” 

“ Ah, I wonder you can have the face to 
speak of that— after the way you deserted 
him!” 

“ Let us abandon the subject, then, and I 
will tell you what I want.” 

“I don’t in the least care what you want,” 
Mrs. Luna remarked. “ And you haven't 
even the grace to ask me where I am going 
— over there.” 

“What difference does that make to me — 
once you leave these shores ?” 

Mrs. Luna rose to her feet. “ Ah, chivalry! 
chivalry!” she exclaimed, And she walked 
away to the window—one of the windows 
from which Ransom had first enjoyed, at 
Olive’s solicitation, the view of the Back Bay. 
Mrs. Luna looked forth at it with little of the 
air of a person who was sorry to be about to 
lose it. “I am determined you shall know 
where I am going,” she said in a moment. 
“T am going to Florence.” 

“Don’t be afraid!” he replied. “I shall 
go to Rome.” 

** And you'll carry there more impertinence 
than has been seen there since the old em- 
perors.” 

“Were the emperors impertinent in addi- 
tion to their other vices? I am determined, 
on my side, that you shall know what I have 
come for,” Ransom said. “I wouldn’t ask 
you if I could ask any one else; but I am 
very hard pressed, and I don’t know who can 
help me.” 

Mrs. Luna turned on him a face of the 
frankest derision. “ Help you? Do you re- 
member the last time I asked you to helpme ?” 

“That evening at Mrs. Burrage’s? Surely 
I wasn’t wanting then; I remember urging 
on your acceptance a chair, so that you might © 
stand on it, to see and to hear.” 

“ To see.and to hear what, please? Your 
disgusting infatuation! ” 

“It's just about that I want to speak to 
you,” Ransom pursued. “As you already 
know all about it, you have no new shock 
to receive, and | therefore venture to ask 
you " 

“ Where tickets for her lecture to-night can 
be obtained? Is it possible she hasn’t sent 
you one?” 

“T assure you I didn’t come to Boston to 
hear it,” said Ransom, with a sadness which 
Mrs. Luna evidently regarded as a refinement 
of outrage. “ What I should like to ascertain 
is where Miss Tarrant may be found at the 
present moment.” 
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“ And do you think that’s a delicate inquiry 
to make of me?” 

“I don’t see why it shouldn’t be, but I 
know you don’t think it is, and that is why, 
as I say, I mention the matter to you only 
because I can imagine absolutely no one else 
who is in a position to assist me. I have been 
to the house of Miss Tarrant’s parents, in 
Cambridge, but it is closed and empty, desti- 
tute of any sign of life. 1 went there first, 
on arriving this morning, and rang at this 
door only when my journey to Monadnoc 
Place had proved fruitless. Your sister’s ser- 
vant told me that Miss Tarrant was not stay- 
ing here, but she added that Mrs. Luna was. 
No doubt you won’t be pleased at having 
been spoken of as a sort of equivalent; and 
I didn’t say to myself—or to the servant— 
that you would do as well; I only reflected 
that I could at least try you. I didn’t even 
ask for Miss Chancellor, as I am sure she 
would give me no information whatever.” 

Mrs. Luna listened to this candid account 
of the young man’s proceedings with her head 
turned a little over her shoulder at him, and 
her eyes fixed as unsympathetically as possible 
upon his own. “ What you propose, then, as 
I understand it,” she said in a moment, “ is 
that I should betray my sister to you.” 

“Worse than that; I propose that you 
should betray Miss Tarrant herself.” 

“ What do I care about Miss Tarrant? I 
don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“ Haven’t you really any idea where she is 
living ? Haven’t you seen her here? Are 
Miss Olive and she not constantly together?” 

Mrs. Luna, at this, turned full round upon 
him, and, with folded arms and her head 
tossed back, exclaimed: “ Look here, Basil 
Ransom, I never thought you were a fool, 
but it strikes me that since we last met you 
have lost your wits!” 

“There is no doubt of that,” Ransom an- 
swered, smiling. 

“Do you mean to tell me you don’t know 
everything about Miss Tarrant that can be 
known ?” 

“] have neither seen her nor heard of her 
for the last ten weeks; Miss Chancellor has 
hidden her away.” 

“ Hidden her away, with all the walls and 
fences of Boston flaming to-day with her 
name ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I have noticed that, and I have 
no doubt that by waiting till this evening I 
shall be able to see her. But I don’t want to 
wait till this evening; I want to see her now, 
and not in public —in private.” 

“ Do you indeed ?— how interesting!” cried 
Mrs. Luna, with rippling laughter. “And pray 
what do you want to do with her?” 


Ransom hesitated a little. “1 think I would 
rather not tell you.” 

“Your charming frankness, then, has jts 
limits! My poor cousin, you are really too 
naif. Do you suppose it matters a straw to 
me?” 

Ransom made no answer to this appeal, 
but after an instant he broke out: “ Honestly, 
Mrs. Luna, can you give me no clew?” — 

“Lord, what terrible eyes you make, and 
what terrible words you use! ‘ Honestly,’ quoth 
he! Do you think I am so fond of the crea- 
ture that I want to keep her all to myself?” 

“TI don’t know; I don’t understand,” said 
Ransom, slowly and softly, but still with his 
terrible eyes. 

“ And do you think I understand any bet- 
ter? You are not a very amiable young man,” 
Mrs. Luna went on; “ but I really think you 
have deserved a better fate than to be jilted 
and thrown over by a girl of that class,” 

“TIT haven’t been jilted. I like her very 
much, but she never encouraged me.” 

At this Mrs. Luna broke again into mocking 
laughter. “ It is very odd that at your age 
you should be so little a man of the world!” 

Ransom made no other answer to this than 
to remark, thoughtfully and rather absently: 
“ Your sister is really very clever.” 

“ By which you mean, I suppose, that | am 
not!” Mrs. Luna suddenly changed her tone, 
and said, with the greatest sweetness and 
humility: “God knows, I have never pre- 
tended to be!” 

Ransom looked at her a moment, and 
guessed the meaning of this altered note. It 
had suddenly come over her that with her 
portrait in half the shop-fronts, her advertise- 
ment on all the fences, and the great occasion 
on which she was to reveal herself to the 
country at large close at hand, Verena had 
become so conscious of high destinies that 
her dear friend’s Southern kinsman really ap 
peared to her very small game, and she might 
therefore be regarded as having cast him off 
If this was the case, it would perhaps be well 
for Mrs. Luna still to hold on. Basil’s induc 
tion was very rapid, but it gave him time to 
decide that the best thing to say to his inter- 
locutress was : “ On what day do you sail for 
Europe ?” 

“ Perhaps I sha’n’t sail at all,” Mrs. Luna 
replied, looking out of the window. 

“ And in that case— Newton’s education?’ 

“T should try to content myself with 4 
country which has given you yours.” 

“Don’t you want him, then, to be a man 
of the world?” 

“ Ah, the world! the world!” she murmured, 
while she watched, in the deepening dusk, the 
lights of the town begin to reflect themselves 
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in the Back Bay. “ Has it been such a source 
of happiness to me that I belong to it ?” 

“ Perhaps, after all, I shall be able to go to 
Florence!” said Ransom, laughing. 

She faced him once more, this time slowly, 
and declared that she had never known any- 
thing so strange as his state of mind—she 
would be so glad to have an explanation of 
it, With the opinions he possessed (it was for 
them she had liked him —she didn’t like his 
character), why on earth should he be running 
after a little ranting, attitudinizing actress, and 
in such a frenzy to get hold of her? He might 
say it was none of her business, and of course 
she would have no answer to that; therefore 
she admitted that she asked simply out of 
intellectual curiosity, and because one always 
was tormented at the sight of a painful con- 
tradiction. With the things she had heard 
him say about his convictions and theories, 
his view of life, and the great questions of the 
future, she should have thought he would 
find such frantic drivel as Miss ‘Tarrant’s 
absolutely nauseous. Were not her views the 
same as Olive’s, and hadn’t Olive and he 
signally failed to hit it off together? Mrs. 
Luna only asked because she was really quite 
puzzled. “ Don’t you know that some minds, 
when they see a mystery, can’t rest till they 
clear it up ?.” 

“You can’t be more puzzled than I am,” 
said Ransom. “Apparently the explanation is 
to be found in a sort of reversal of the for- 
mula you were so good, just now, as to apply 
tome, You like my opinions, but you enter- 
tain a different sentiment for my character. I 
deplore Miss ‘Tarrant’s opinions, but her 
character — well, her character pleases me.” 

Mrs. Luna stared, as if she were waiting, 
the explanation surely not being complete. 
“ But as much as that ?” she inquired. 

“ As much as what?” said Ransom, smiling. 
Then he added: “ Your sister has beaten me.” 

“I thought she had beaten some one of 
late ; she has seemed so gay and happy. I 
didn’t suppose it was a// because I was going 
away,” 

“Has she seemed very gay ?” Ransom in- 
quired with a sinking of the heart. He wore 
such a long face, as he asked this question, 
that Mrs. Luna was again moved to audible 
mirth, after which she explained : 

“Of course I mean gay for her. Every- 
thing is relative. With her impatience for this 
lecture of her friend’s to-night, she’s in an 
unspeakable state! She can’t sit still for three 
minutes, she goes out fifteen times a day, and 
there has been enough arranging, and inter- 
viewing, and discussing, and telegraphing, 
and advertising, enough wire-pulling and 
nushing about, to put an army in the field. 


What is it they are always doing to the armies 
in Europe ?— mobilizing them? Well, Ve- 
rena has been mobilized, and this has been 
headquarters.” 

“ And shall you go to the Music Hall to- 
night ?” 

“For what do you take me? I have no 
desire to be shrieked at for an hour.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt, Miss Olive must be 
in a state,” Ransom went on, rather absently. 
Then he said, with abruptness, in a different 
tone: “If this house has been, as you say, 
headquarters, how comes it you haven’t seen 
her?” 

“Seen Olive ? I have seen nothing else!” 

“TI mean Miss Tarrant. She must be some- 
where — in the place — if she’s to speak to- 
night.” 

“ Should you like me to go out and look for 
her? // ne manquerait plus que cela /” cried 
Mrs. Luna, “ What’s the matter with you, 
Basil Ransom, and what are you after?” she 
demanded, with considerable sharpness. She 
had tried haughtiness and she had tried humil- 
ity, but they brought her equally face to face 
with a competitor whom she couldn’t take 
seriously, yet who was none the less objec- 
tionable for that. 

I know not whether Ransom would have 
attempted to answer her question had an ob- 
stacle not presented itself; at any rate, at the 
moment she spoke the curtain in the door- 
way was pushed aside, and a visitor crossed 
the threshold. “ Mercy! how provoking!” 
Mrs. Luna exclaimed, audibly enough; and 
without moving from her place she bent an 
uncharitable eye upon the invader, a gentle- 
man whom Ransom had the sense of having 
met before. He was a young man with a fresh 
face and abundant locks, prematurely white ; 
he stood smiling at Mrs. Luna, quite undaunt- 
ed by the absence of any demonstration in his 
favor. She looked as if she didn’t know him, 
while Ransom prepared to depart, leaving 
them to settle it together. 

“T’m afraid you don’t remember me, though 
I have seen you before,” said the young man, 
very amiably. “I was here a week ago, and 
Miss Chancellor presented me to you.” 

“Oh yes; she’s not at home now,” Mrs. 
Luna returned, vaguely. 

“ So I was told — but I didn’t let that pre 
vent me.” And the young man included 
Basil Ransom in the smile with which he 
made himself more welcome than Mrs, Luna 
appeared disposed to make him, and by which 
he seemed to call attention to his superiority. 
“ There is a matter on which I want very 
much to obtain some information, and I have 
no doubt you will be so good as to give it to 
me.” 
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“Tt comes back to me — you have some- 
thing to do with the newspapers,” said Mrs. 
Luna; and Ransom too, by this time, had 
placed the young man among his reminis- 
cences. He had beenat Miss Birdseye’s famous 
party, and Doctor Prance had there described 
him as a brilliant journalist. 

It was quite with the air of such a person- 
age that he accepted Mrs. Luna’s definition, 
and he continued to radiate towards Ransom 
(as if, in return, he remembered Ais face), 
while he dropped, confidentially, the word that 
expressed everything — “ ‘ The Vesper,’ don’t 
you know?” Then he went on: “ Now, 
Mrs. Luna, I don’t care, I’m not going to let 
you off! We want the last news about Miss 
Verena, and it has got to come out of this 
house.” 

“© murder!” Ransom muttered beneath 
his breath, taking up his hat. 

“ Miss Chancellor has hidden her away; I 
have been scouring the city in search of her, 
and her own father hasn’t seen her for a week. 
We have got his ideas ; they are very easy to 
get, but that isn’t what we want.” 

‘And what do you want?” Ransom was 
now impelled to inquire, as Mr. Pardon (even 
the name at present came back to him) 
appeared sufficiently to have introduced him- 
self. 

**We want to know how she feels about to- 
night; what report she makes of her nerves, 
her anticipations; how she looked, what she 
had on, up to six o’clock. Gracious! if I 
could see her I should know what I wanted, 
and so would she, I guess!” Mr. Pardon ex- 
claimed. ‘“ You must know something, Mrs. 
Luna ; it isn’t natural you shouldn’t. I wont 
inquire any further where she is, because that 
might seem a little pushing, if she does wish 
to withdraw herself —though I am bound to 
say I think she makes a mistake; we could 
work up those last hours for her! But can’t 
you tell me any little personal items —the sort 
of thing the people like? What is she going 
to have for supper ? oris she going to speak — 
a — without previous nourishment ? ” 

“ Really, sir, I don’t know, and I don’t in 
the least care; I have nothing to do with the 
business!” Mrs. Luna cried, angrily. 

The reporter stared; then, eagerly, “ You 
have nothing to do with it — you take an un- 
favorable view, you protest?” And he was 
already feeling in a side-pocket for his note- 
book. 

“Mercy onus! are you going to put ¢Aa/in 
the paper?” Mrs, Luna exclaimed; and in 
spite of the sense, detestable to him, that every- 
thihg he wished most to avert was.fast clos- 
ing over the girl, Ransom broke into cynical 
laughter. 


“Ah, but do protest, madam; let us at 
least have that fragment!” Mr. Pardon went 
on. “A protest from this house would be 
a charming note. We must have it — we've 
got nothing else! ‘The public are almost as 
much interested in your sister as they are in 
Miss Verena; they know to what extent she 
has backed her; and I should be so delighted 
(I see the heading, from here, so attractive!) 
just to take down ‘ What Miss Chancellors 
Family Think about It!’” 

Mrs. Luna sank into the nearest chair with 
a groan, covering her face with her hands. 
“ Heaven help me, I am glad I am going to 
Europe!” 

“That is another little item — everything 
counts,” said Matthias Pardon, making a rapid 
entry in his tablets. “ May I inquire whether 
you are going to Europe in consequence of 
your disapproval of your sister’s views ?” 

Mrs. Luna sprang up again, almost snatch- 
ing the memoranda out of his hand. “If you 
have the impertinence to publish a word about 
me, or to mention my name in print, I will 
come to your office and make such a scene!” 

“ Dearest lady, that would be a godsend!” 
Mr. Pardon cried, enthusiastically ; but he 
put his note-book back into his pocket. 

“ Have you made an exhaustive search for 
Miss Tarrant ?” Basil Ransom asked of him. 
Mr. Pardon, at this inquiry, eyed him witha 
sudden, familiar archness, expressive of the 
idea of competition ; so that Ransom added: 
“ You needn’t be afraid, I’m not a reporter.” 

“ ] didn’t know but what you had come on 
from New York.” 

“ So I have — but not as the representative 
of a newspaper.” 

“Fancy his taking you 
murmured, with indignation. 

“Well, I have been everywhere I could 
think of,” Mr. Pardon remarked. “ Miss 
Chancellor told me — Mrs. Luna may remem- 
ber it— that she shouldn’t be here at all dur- 
ing the week, and that she preferred not to 
tell me either where or how she was to spend 
her time until the momentous evening. Of 
course I let her know that I should find out 
if I could, and you may remember,” he said 
to Mrs. Luna, “ the conversation we had on 
the subject. I remarked, candidly, that if they 
didn’t look out they would overdo the secrecy. 
Doctor Tarrant has felt very low about tt. 
However, I have done what I could with the 
material at my command, and the ‘ Vesper 
has let the public know that her whereabouts 
was the biggest mystery of the season. It is 
difficult.to get round the ‘ Vesper.” 

“I am almost afraid to open my lips ® 
your presence,” Mrs. Luna broke in, “but I 
must say that I think my sister was strangely 
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communicative. She told you ever so much 
that I wouldn’t have breathed.” 

“J should like to try you with something 
ou knew!” Matthias Pardon exclaimed, im- 
perturbably. “ This isn’t a fair trial, because 
youdon’t know. Miss Chancellor came round 
—came round considerably, there’s no doubt 
of that; because a year or two ago she was 
terribly unapproachable. If I have mollified 
her, madam, why shouldn’t I mollify you? 
She realizes that I can help her now, and as 
I ain’t rancorous, I am willing to help her all 
she'll let me. The trouble is, she won’t let mt 
enough, yet; it seems as if she couldn’t be- 
lieve it of me. At any rate,” he pursued, ad- 
dressing himself more particularly to Ransom, 
“half an hour ago, at the Hall, they knew 
nothing whatever about Miss Tarrant, beyond 
the fact that about a month ago she came 
there, with Miss Chancellor, to try her voice, 
which rang all over the place, like silver, and 
that Miss Chancellor guaranteed her absolute 
punctuality to-night.” 

“Well, that’s all that is required,” said 
Ransom, at hazard ; and he put out his hand, 
in farewell, to Mrs. Luna. 

“Do you desert me already?” she de- 
manded, giving him a glance which would 
have embarrassed any spectator but a reporter 
of the “ Vesper.” 

“T have fifty things to do; you must ex- 
cuse me.” He was nervous, restless, his heart 
was beating much fasterthan usual, he couldn’t 
stand still, and he had no compunction what- 
ever about leaving her to get rid, by herself, 
of Mr. Pardon. 


(To be continued.) 
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This gentleman continued to mix in the 
conversation, possibly from the hope that if 
he should linger either Miss Tarrant or Miss 
Chancellor would make her appearance. 
“Every seat in the Hall is sold; the crowd is 
expected to be immense. When our Boston 
public does take an idea!” Mr. Pardon ex- 
claimed. 

Ransom only wanted to get away, and in 
order to facilitate his release by implying that 
in such a case he should see her again, he said 
to Mrs. Luna, rather liypocritically, from the 
threshold: “ You had really better come to- 
night.” 

“] am not like the Boston public —I don’t 
take an idea!” she replied. 

“ Do you mean to say you are not going ?” 
cried Mr. Pardon, with widely-open eyes, 
slapping his hand again to his pocket. “ Don’t 
you regard her as a wonderful genius ?” 

Mrs. Luna was sorely tried, and the vexa- 
tion of seeing Ransom slip away from her 
with his thoughts visibly on Verena, leaving 
her face to face with the odious newspaper 
man, whose presence made passionate protest 
impossible — the annoyance of seeing every- 
thing and every one mock at her and fail to 
compensate her—was such that she lost her 
head, while rashness leaped to her lips and 
jerked out the answer —“ No, indeed ; I think 
her a vulgar idiot !” 

“Ah, madam, I should never permit my- 
self to print that!” Ransom heard Mr. Par- 
don rejoin, reproachfully, as he dropped the 
portiere of the drawing-room. 


Henry James. 


OF JOY. 


(FOR A BETROTHAL.) 


S when one wears a fragrant rose 
+4 Close to the heart, a rose most fair, 
And as the day’s life onward flows, 
Forgets that it is fastened there, 


And wonders what delicious charm 
_Dwells in the air about, and whence 

Come the rich wafts of perfume warm 
Subtly saluting soul and sense ; 


And then, remembering what it is, 
Bends smiling eyes the flower above, 
Adores its beauty and its bliss, 
And looks on it with grateful love, 


Even so I wear, O friend of mine, 
The sweet thought of your happiness, 
The knowledge of your joy divine 
Is fragrant with a power to bless. 


With the day’s work preoccupied, 
Vaguely, half conscious of delight, 
Upborne as on a buoyant tide, 
I wonder why life seems so bright. 


Then memory speaks, and winter gray, 
And age and cares that have no end 
Touch me no more. I am to-day 
Rich in the wealth that cheers my friend. 


Celia Thaxter. 
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F all those great classes into which sys- 
tematists and biologians have divided ex- 
isting vertebrate forms, none stand out more 
sharply defined from all the other divisions 
than the class Aves, or living birds, meaning 
of course, as I do, birds as we now find them; 
for we shall see in the sequel that this has not 
always been the case. Anatomists have long 
appreciated, from their knowledge of the pres- 
ence of certain well-known characters of in- 
ternal structure, the firm foundation upon 
which this fact rests; it would be entirely for- 
eign to my object or the aims of this article, 
however, to enumerate, much less discuss, any 
of these technicalities, though I would invite 
the reader’s attention to one of the minor 
external characters—one which first impres- 
sions might lead us to think important, but 
which really is a light weight in the minds 
of taxonomists,—and that is the development 
in birds, and in birds alone, of feathers. A lit- 
tle later we shall have something to say upon 
the subject of feathers. 

Finding one class, at least, apparently so 
completely isolated from all other animals, it 
is hardly to be wondered at that in early 
days, clouded as they were by popular super- 
stition and the common belief in the immu- 
tableness of all living things and the separate 
creation of species, the old-time naturalists 
thought and wrote as they did, and passed 
down to us the classifications in natural history 
that we find in their works. They did a great 
deal for us, and we must close our eyes to 
many of their shortcomings and apparent 
shortsightedness; for things that seem sim- 
ple to us now have but in a comparatively 
short period of time been made so. 

Until the time of our favorite Agassiz, or 
still later on, naturalists worked away in their 
closets and in the field, firmly believing that 
species had always been as they then found 
them; and most certainly, it never occurred 
to them that birds had not always existed as 
birds in their present lovely forms. 

We must not presume to allow ourselves 
to think, however, that this long epoch was 
lived through without a gleam of the knowl- 
edge of the true inwardness of things. As 
early as the middle of the last century, 
doubts as to the soundness of the then ac- 
cepted views of nature arose in the mind of 
the well-beloved naturalist of France, the 
Comte de Buffon. The illustrious Lamarck 
followed Buffon in 1801; then came the 


published views of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
in 1828; since which time first an ethnologist, 
then a biologist, then a botanist, and after 
them other special workers in the fields of 
science, added knowledge that in 1859 cul- 
minated in the “ Origin of Species,” by the 
immortal Darwin. What a flood of light 
has been cast over ornithology, the ever. 
favorite subject of all young naturalists, and 
fascinating to us all, since that time —since 
1861, we may say, when Hermann von Meyer 
described the single feather of his Archaop. 
teryx lithographica, which had been found in 
the lithographic slate of Solenhofen in Bavaria, 
a geological horizon belonging to the Upper 
Jurassic. 

Two years later England’s great anatomist, 
Professor Owen, gave to the world his cele- 
brated memoir, wherein he accurately de- 
scribes the fossil remains of acreature in a slab, 
to which perhaps the feather in the posses- 
sion of Herr Hermann von Meyer belonged. 
This valuable relic, now in the British Mu- 
seum, was thought by everybody who ex- 
amined it, to belong to a curious bird, and 
Professor Owen changed its original specific 
name from /ithographica to macrura, impressed 
as he was by the long tail of the specimen, 
the ‘hinder parts of which were the only ones 
that had been at all well preserved, in the 
then only example existing in the world. 

A dozen or more years rolled by, and the 
hope of ever finding a second specimen of 
Archaeopteryx had nearly died out in the 
minds of scientific men, when the son of the 
physician of Pappenheim, Dr. Haberlein, who 
found the first slab described, discovered the 
leg-bones of a fossil that he at once believed 
to be another Archaopteryx,—I think from the 
same Solenhofen slate beds. 

The trained hand of Herr Hiberlein was 
accustomed to disengage the rarest of fossil 
treasures from their matrix, but what delicacy 
of stroke was needed here! The unernng 
blow was given, and the two halves of the 
slab fell asunder —at once proving the cor 
rectness of the doctor’s suspicions and giving 
to the world another and almost perfect ¢- 
ample of this the rarest of fossils. 

Herr Hiberlein afterwards cleared neatly 
the entire skeleton from its matrix, and, after 
passing through other hands, it was eventually 
sought for first by Germany, then by the mu- 
seum at Geneva. A very large sum was at one 
time given for it, as it passed from one 
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ARCHAOPTERVX LITHOGRAPHICA. 


another, and the hope was entertained that 
Emperor William would secure the treasure 
for Germany, but he, like many a crowned 
head before him, could not appreciate its value. 
“Ah!” as Professor Carl Vogt exclaims, “if 
instead of a bird a petrified cannon or gun 
had been concerned!” It is from Professor 
Vogt's article in the “Ibis” of October, 1880, 
that I am enabled to give a drawing of this 
creature as it lies in the slab. ‘The illus- 
tration in the “ Ibis,” however, is a reduced 
photograph taken directly from the specimen ; 
so 1 did not pretend to copy the many deli- 
cate little excavations made by the skillful 
hammer and chisel of Herr Hiberlein, though 
otherwise my drawing is correct, and gives a 
good idea of the specimen. 

Three examples of Archaopteryx exist, then, 

Vou. XXXI.—35. 


7. ti Ane 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN FOR “ THE CENTURY,” OF THE SLAB IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.) 


or rather had been discovered up to our time: 

the single feather of Von Meyer; the British 
Museum specimen, which is the one described 
by Professor Owen, and which had attained 
a size about equal to that of our crow; and 
lastly, the one described by Professor Vogt 


in the “Ibis.” The latter specimen I have 


since ascertained is now in the Museum at 
Berlin. It is about one-fifth smaller than the 
British Museum specimen, being about the 
size of a ring-dove. 

The feature that first attracts the attention 
both of the layman and of the scientific man, 
as he views the picture of the fossil remains 
of this form for the first time, is the extraordi 
nary tail. This remarkable appendage con 
sisted of twenty vertebra, or joints, each one 
of which bore a pair of perfect rectrices or 
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tail-feathers, that were directed outwards and 
backwards from the sides of every joint. So 
accurately has the soft paste of the slate in 
which the specimen was found taken the im- 
pression not only of these tail-feathers, but 
also of those of the outspread wings, that 
almost the minutest details in structure can 
be appreciated by the examiner. 

The year after Vogt published his article 
in the “ Ibis,” Professor Marsh made a care- 


FOSSIL ARCHALOPTERYX, IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM 
(DRAWING BY R. W. SHUFELDT, AFTER AN ILLUSTRATION IN 
rHe “isis” OF OocTORER, 1880.) 
ful examination of all three specimens of the 
Archaeopteryx, and presented us with the re- 
sults of his labors in a paper, which he read 
before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at York, September 2, 1881. 
After reviewing the several important char- 
acters brought to light by his investigation, 
not previously known to us, this author sums 
up his observations by saying “ that we have 
in Archeopteryx a most remarkable form, 
which, if a bird, as I believe, is certainly the 

most reptilian of birds.” 

So much has been written in our time upon 
the origin and descent of organic forms, that 
the statement that living birds are descended 
from reptilian forms does not soundstrange. In 
this highly probable specialization Archeop- 
teryxofthe Jurassic holds a mid-position. From 
the studies of Marsh, Vogt, and others, we learn 
that the skull of this ancient form has preceeded 
from that of the reptile ancestor, far birdwards. 
It had teeth in grooves similar to those of Aes- 
perornis, a bird we shall introduce further on. 
These teeth were found in the upper jaw, but 
they probably also occurred in the lower jaw 


(Marsh). ‘This character is decidedly a reptil. 
ian one, no living bird having true teeth. On 
the other hand, Professor Marsh found that its 
brain-cast pointed evidently in the direction of 
the brain of birds. This author further tells us, 
after an examination of the arm, that “ the main 
interest centers in the manus and its free meta. 
carpals. In form and position these three bones 
are just what may be seen in some young birds 
of to-day. This is an important point, as it 
has been claimed that the hand of the Arie. 
opteryx is not at all avian, but reptilian. The 
bones of the reptile are indeed there, but they 
have already received the stamp of the bird.” 
Vogt tells us that two of the fingers were 
movable, and that the third was included in 
the integuments and bore the hand-feathers 
There is no questioning the remarkable fact 
that the arm supported true feathers,—all 
the specimens prove this; and, moreover, 
these feathers constituted well-formed wings, 
rounded like those of a fowl. Its feet, on the 
other hand, were formed exactly like the typi- 
cal feet of any of our ordinary living birds; 
take a sparrow-hawk for example. Not only 
this, but the thighs above were covered bya 
soft down, the impression of which is dis- 
tinctly seen on the slate ; and Professor Vogt 
seems to think that it may have worn a rufi 
of this down about its neck, as similar, though 
faint, markings of the same are found in that 
region, but we can hardly agree with him in 
this. No evidences of feathers are to be seen in 
any other part of the body, and we may safely 
conclude that its form was otherwise devoid of 
these appendages and that it was clothed ina 
smooth reptilian skin. 

With such feet, and possessing fully formed 
wings, Archaopteryx undoubtedly led largely 
an arboreal life, and strange indeed must 
have been its appearance, with its lizard’s 
body, its wings of a bird, and its long rep- 
tilian tail floating behind, lined on either side 
with its row of perfect feathers, and perhaps 
withal gorgeously tinted. Reptile it is not, nor 
is it by any means what is now known as 4 
bird, though a type standing somewhere be- 
tween the two. Its skin and appendages, Its 
feet and legs, are bird, but the reptiles claim 
nearly all the rest of its organization; that !s, 
if the line could be sharply drawn in any OF 
ganization, living or dead. Much have I 
thought and read of this unique form —this 
oldest land-bird we have any record of; this 
go-between among birds and reptiles ; this 
Archaeopteryx, that became a part of the earth's 
crust in the mesozoic period. What manner of 
creatures formed the long line of his predeces 
sors, why did he disappear, and who are his de- 
scendants? Such questions can be answered, 
if it is for men to know them at all, only by 
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tient study of Nature. 

and all that she offers us. 

In examination of my res- 

toration of Archaeopteryx 

I trust the reader will find 

that I have paid due at- 

tention to all those details 

of external structure that 

go to make up our pres- 

ent knowledge of this an- 

cient bird. The head is 

in a stage of avi-reptilian 

transition; the teeth are 

in the jaws, and the set- 

ting of the eye is that of a 

lizard; the body is naked, for 

had there been feathers the delicate 

bed of its matrix would certainly have 

taken their impression, as it did that of 

the down on the legs; the tail, consisting 

of joints that undoubtedly had more or less 
movement one upon the other, is drawn with 
its double row of tail-feathers ; and so on for 
all the other characters given us by the most 
prominent writers upon this subject. When 
Dr. Coues first saw my restoration, he pro 
claimed it, in his usual kindly way, “a very 
warm reach of the imagination”; and I am 
well aware of the audacity of the step, but 
I still trust that my Arche@opteryx, consid- 
ering all the pains bestowed upon it, conveys 
a fair idea of the form of this ancient ancestor 
of our birds, 

From Archaeopteryx we pass once more to 
the generous slates of Solenhofen, to find one 
more unique and sole existing example of 
what must have been a lizard-like bird, or 
perhaps, speaking more strictly in this case, a 
bird-like lizard ; this is Compsognathus. ‘This 
form is often alluded to throughout the liter- 
ature that has to do with early extinct bird- 
like animals. The writer has never had the 
Opportunity to examine this specimen; but 
Professor Huxley tells us that “it has a 
light, bird-like head (provided with numerous 
teeth), a very long neck, small anterior limbs, 
and very long posterior limbs.” Now all 
through the mesozoic rocks, the strata of 
lriassic age, the Jurassic into the cretaceous 
beds, we find in different parts of the globe 
many, many forms that have now been 
arranged into groups, that show in their skel- 
cions every imaginable shade in point of 
structure and distinctive character between 
reptile and bird. Some were of large size ; 
others of mastodontic proportions ; yet others 
were small; undoubtedly some were covered 
with feathers in their different stages of devel- 
opment; some had their beaks sheathed in 
horn, while their bodies were stamped with all 
the characters of the reptile ; others had teeth ; 
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a few could fly ; some lived on the land, some 
in the sea, while others were amphibious, 

Is it a wonder, then, that we find such 
a masterpiece in classification as Professor 
Huxley has given us in the past few years? 
This profound zoélogist and philosopher swept 
away all our old landmarks, that for years 
had held a cordon about the class birds, and 
allowed them to take their proper place in 
the grand scheme of nature. This was effected 
by making one province, the Sauropsida, which 
is divided into the two classes, reptiles and 
birds; then these diversified forms gradually 
dropped into their proper orders and genera. 

Leaving the Jurassic formation, wherein 
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we find birds to be the 
rarest of all fossil re- 
mains, we pass into the 
superimposed strata of 
the mesozoic forma- 
tion, the cretaceous 
beds. Here the geologist and palzontologist 
have been more amply rewarded for their la- 
bors—though birds still remain exceedingly 
rare in this horizon. In England the creta- 
ceous epoch has thus far yielded only a few 
scattered remains,—among others, a bird that 
seemed to bear some resemblance to a pen- 
guin, while other skeletons are far too imper- 
fect for us to learn anything very definite from 
them. In our country, from allthat I can gather 
at the present writing, no remains of birds have 
yet been detected in the Jurassic, but forms 
of the highest interest and value have been 
taken from the cretaceous beds of New Jersey, 
Kansas, and Colorado, chiefly by Professor 
Marsh of Yale College, who has given us in 
his magnificent work, the “ Odontornithes,” 
elaborate and exhaustive descriptions of these 
birds. A large collection of these remains is 
now in the museum of Yale College, the first 
specimen having been taken by Professor 
Marsh in western Kansas during the winter 
of 1870. The American Jurassic fossil bird, 
which forms the exception just alluded to, is 
the Zaopleryx priscus. It, too, was taken by 
Marsh, from the Jurassic beds of Wyoming, 
and so far as its discoverer has been able to 
inform us, its organization is about equally 
divided between Aves and Reptilia. 

From the researches of this eminent palz- 
ontologist, we learn that his Odontornithes, 
or birds with teeth, formed two very dis- 
tinct types, widely separated from each other, 
though both living in the cretaceous epoch of 
this region. One of these groups contained, as 
far as we now know, small birds that were 
powerful fliers, with their teeth arranged in 
sockets, and having the joints of the spine 
biconcave, like fishes and many reptiles, differ- 
ing in this particular from any existing bird. 
The remaining group contained wingless swim- 
ming birds of large size, with their teeth in 
grooves, and has yielded the most perfect 
skeleton, upon which the genus Hesferornis 
has been constructed. On page 356 we have 
a representation of the skeleton of this bird, 
carefully reduced by the author of the “ Odon- 
tornithes ” from his large plate. In all, Profes- 
sor Marsh has described from the cretaceous 
beds twenty species of birds, representing nine 
genera. In some of these the remains are very 
fragmentary, so much so that it would be im- 
possible to guess, with any degree of certainty, 
as to their form or affinity ; and in any event it 
would be impossible for me to attempt to de- 
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scribe them all here, or ep. 
deavor to say what their prob- 
able habits and forms were, So 
from them all I will choose but 
one example, //esferornis re. 
galis, the bird I have just men. 
tioned. Moreover, this bird has 
the double advantage of being 
the next but one in point of age 
to the Archaeopteryx, and the 
most perfect remains of it 
have been found. The 

oldest fossil bird we 
have as yet found in 

America is Laop- 
leryx, discov- 

ered and de- 
scribed by 





RESTORATION OF THE SKELETON OF HESPERORNIS REGALIS 
(AFTER PROFESSOR MARSH.) 


Professor Marsh. This bird is alluded to in 
“ Birds with Teeth,” an article not then pub- 
lished, which I was permitted to examine 
through the kindness of the author. 

In Plate 20 of Professor Marsh’s “ Odontor- 
nithes” we find a beautifully restored skeleton 
of Hesperornis, reduced to half its natural size. 
From measurements obtained from this, we 
ascertain that this strange extinct bird often 
attained a height of three feet or more. With 
this unsurpassed drawing, and aided by Pro- 
fessor Marsh’s own description as to what the 
probable appearance and habits of //esperor- 
nis were, I have ventured upon a restoration 
of this ancient form (page 357). It is here 
represented in a position the bird must have 
often assumed,—a semi-erect attitude, with 
the body bent forward at an angle half-way 
between the horizontal and erect posture 
He is seen to be resting for a moment after 
his exertions in his native element, for he was 
essentially a marine fowl, and is found with 
other fossil marine animals. 
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The behavior of this fish-eating Hesperornis 
in the water must have been very much like 
that of some of our larger and living divers, 
such as the loon, or perhaps the cormorant, 
to which group of birds its general form was 
doubtless not dissimilar; and such a contour 
has been bestowed upon it in my restoration. 
Being acapital diver and swimmer, its feet were 
placed far behind like those of the grebes or 
loons. Totally incapable of flight, its wings be- 
ing only in a rudimentary stage of develop- 
















ment, on the land, where it 
resorted for the purposes 
of incubation, it had no 
doubt much the action of 
the penguins, waddling 
about in a more or less 
erect attitude. In the time 
when it lived, the tops of 
the Rocky Mountains 
were but islands in the 
midst of a shallow tropical 
sea; here it was associat- 
ed, among other extinct 
birds, with two of its near 
cousins, bearing the same 
generic name, one being 
larger and one smaller 
than our subject. Doubtless they all inherited 
their reptilian character of toothed jaws, and 
were all active and unrivaled fishermen. 

In my restoration, Hesferornis has been 
clothed as my mind sees him and a study of his 
remains suggests. From beak to shoulder he 
wears a smooth skin, that perhaps was covered 
with the very finest of down, too fine to be seen 
in his portrait ; this gradually became thicker 
and more evident, until it covered hisbody with 
asoft rudimentary growth of feathers, of acloser 
texture than the bootsof Archaeopteryx. We must 
agree with Professor Marsh’s most probable sug- 
gestion that esperornis bore a tail of straight 
feathers rather than a naked reptilian one— 
though, could it be positively known, a realiza. 
tion of this latter idea should not surprise us. 
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This author tells us that “ the surrounding 
circumstances were evidently very favorable 
to Hesperornis for a long period. There was 
apparently during this time an absence of 
enemies in the air above, and an abundance 
of food in the water. Hesferornis was more 
than a match for the gigantic toothless Ptero- 
dactyles, which hovered over the waters here 
in such great numbers, and the other inhab- 
itants of the air all appear to have been small. 
The ocean in which //esperornis swam teemed 
with fishes of many kinds, and thus 

a great variety of food was at hand, 
and was obtained with little ef- 
fort. In this aquatic paradise 
Hesperornis flourished, dis- 
turbed only by the ser- 
pentine MMosasaur, 
which, even without 
tradition, we may 
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imagine, caused its banishment, if not its de- 
struction.” 

Before taking our leave of these cretaceous 
beds of the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, we must at least give a passing notice to 
the most prominent contemporary of our //es- 
perornis,ifno more than mention his name, This 
was a smaller bird, to which Professor Marsh 
has given the name of /chthyornts victor (see 
page 358). /chthyornis has been likened to our 
terns, gull-like birds that are found inhabiting 
our marshes or long lines of sea-shore during 
the most of the year. He was an active fisher- 
man too, and highly endowed with the power 
of flight. His fragmentary remains prove him 
to have been a bird that was decidedly reptilian 
in his skull and still lower type of backbone ; 
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the teeth were actually placed in sockets, and 
were reproduced just as they are now among 
the crocodiles. In the remainder of his organ- 
ization he was preéminently like our modern 
birds, having perfectly formed wings and 
other structures of the class well specialized. 

The eocene period of England and other 
parts of Europe, as well as the same geo- 
logical horizon in our own country, through 
the many extensive explorations of so able 
an investigator as Professor Cope, has fur- 
nished a large number of birds, A region 
known as the Paris Basin yielded many others, 
some of which the illustrious Baron Cuvier 
described with greater or less exactness. Birds 
become still more numerous in the miocene, 
pliocene, and post-pliocene beds; and caves 
in various localities have afforded many re- 
mains of great interest belonging to this class. 

Many of the forms, however, from these 
more recent formations are more or less closely 
allied to existing birds, and, as they have not 
as yet been carefully worked up, we will pass 
these groups by here, without 
further remark. What has 
been said must not be under 
stood to apply to the exhaust- 
ive work bestowed upon many 
of these relics recovered from 
the Paris Basin by M. Al 
phonse Milne- Edwards. 

Two of the three great orders into 
which birds are now divided are 
called the Ratite and the Carinate. 
The principal feature upon which this 
classification is grounded refers to the 
fact that the sternum or breast-bone 
of the Aatite is devoid of a keel, the 
reverse being the case in the Cav7- 
nate, By far the greater number, and 
at the same time the most highly 
organized of our birds, belong to the 
latter order, the Carinate. 

Now we all know something of 
the strange Afpferyx, familiar to us as 
the Kiwi-kiwi in so many works of 
travel. ‘These birds are still to befound 
in New Zealand, and belong to this 
great order of the Ratite, or keelless 
birds ; they are, too, like all the other 
members of this order, devoid of the 
power of flight. esferornis was a 
ratite bird, while on the other hand 
the more specialized (in that respect) 
Ichthyornis victor was a carinate bird. 
The breast-bones of reptiles are de- 
void of a keel. All of the remaining 
groups that make up the Ra&/e order 
are ostriches, or ostrich-like birds — 
living representatives of whichare still 
to be found in the South American 


pampas, in Africa and Arabia, and in the cas. 
sowaries of the East Indies and Australia, the 
emeu being confined to the latter continent. 

These ostrich-like birds figure very promi- 
nently among the extinct feathered forms ina 
great many parts of the world ; ostriches were 
at one time inhabitants of this country, and 
Professor Cope has described one of enor- 
mous dimensions from the eocene of Texas 
and New Mexico. The remains of an ostrich 
have been found in the tertiary of the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya mountains. But to 
seek the great center of the region where the 
remains of this class of birds were and still 
are found, we must turn our attention to New 
Zealand and the young continent, the great 
island of Madagascar. 

The two chief extinct genera of New Zea- 
land are Dinornis and Falapteryx. They 
were known as moas, because it was believed 
that they were contemporary with the Maoris, 
the early natives of these islands. 

A very good type of these ostrich birds is 
the genus just referred 
to, Pulapteryx, and this 
form has been chosen 
for illustration in the 
engraving. Assistance 
was afforded me in re- 
producing this figure 
by the cut in Professor 
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RESTORATION OF THE SKELETON OF ICHTHYORNIS VICTOR. 


(AFTER PROFESSOR MARSH.) 
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Sanborn Tenney’s Zoélogy, who in turn has it 
after Professor Hochstetter’s restoration. ‘The 
king of all the moas, a ponderous ostrich-bird, 
likewise numbered among the extinct forms of 
New Zealand, was Dinornis giganteus. Against 
this formidable bird-giant the primitive natives 
waged constant warfare, and an old legend is 
still going the rounds of popular compilations 
in natural history of how a traveler was shown 
the very spot where the last moa was killed, 
after a frightful conflict, in which the natives 
lost several of their number. This giant at- 
tained a height of ten feet, and others say still 
more, That the last moa has perished there 
can now hardly be a reasonable doubt; but as 
to what manner of men surrounded this feath 
ered monarch in his last struggle much doubt 
exists, and it probably will always remain a 
mooted question. Perhaps he fell not by the 
hand of man at all, for the same formation 
that held the remains of this Dinernis also 
contains the relics of a bird of prey, the 
Harpagornis, that when it lived was of suffi- 
cient size to make the heaviest of all the moas 
its quarry. It is a suggestive thing to think 
upon, this death of the last of its race. This 
thought was forcibly brought to my mind after 
the death of an old buffalo bull that had wan- 
dered away many a mile from the herd, in 
the treeless plains of Wyoming. Mortally 


wounded, and surrounded by a party of In- 


dians, with whom I was, he made by no 
means a despicable struggle for his life. ‘The 
thought came to me through all that long 
day, What if he were the last of his race! 
How and where died the last mastodon, and 
who will see the last elephant as his ponderous 
form falls, or the last of the giraffes, when 
his eighteen feet or more comes to earth, if 
that is to be the style of his death? Whence 
the assailants, and what may the fashion of 
their weapons be ? 

Such birds as the moas have long since 
been extinct in the island of Madagascar, but 
there was a time when there was reckoned 
among its ancient fauna a bird allied to the 
moas, that even towered above Dinornis, and 
must have been from twelve to fourteen feet 
in height. The sub-fossil egg that has been 
found of this huge creature has a capacity of 
one hundred and fifty hens’ eggs. It has re- 
ceived the name of 4ipyornis maximus, and 
its remains so far have yielded to us only a 
few fragmentary bones; one of these, the leg- 
bone, is fully a yard in length. 

, some five or six authoritative works in my 
library tell us that this is the bird that is prob- 
ably alluded to as the roc in the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” But I must con- 
fess that, with the exception of the sole char- 
acteristic that both birds were of immense 
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size, the relationship does not strike me. Per- 
haps others may be more fortunate in knowing 
the origin of this statement. The giant ostrich 
of Madagascar was a flightless bird, and no 
doubt inhabited the more open plains and 
level parts of the country, while every allusion 
thatcomesto my mind inthe “ Arabian Nights” 
to the roc gives it just the opposite habits, 
being a bird of powerful flight, very prone to 
seize objects in its talons, and living in the 
highest of mountains. We find the roc spoken 
of in the story of Aladdin, where the magi- 
cian’s brother, disguised as Fatima, holds the 
conversation with Aladdin’s wife, the princess, 
who is made to ask during the course of the 
dialogue : 

“ My good mother, what kind of a bird is a 
roc, and where could theegg of one be found ?” 

* Princess,” answered the feigned Fatima, 
“the roc is a bird of prodigious size, which 
inhabits the summit of Mount Caucasus, and 
the architect who designed your palace can 
procure you one.” 

In the second voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 
it is spoken of again, and a representation of 
it given in a figure, which looks more like 
a great vulture than any other bird with which 
the writer is acquainted. Here are mentioned 
the immense flights it was in the habit of tak 
ing, and that it made serpents of the most 
fabulous dimensions its prey. Sindbad has an 
other adventure with rocs in his fifth voyage, 
where a pair of them are made to drop enor- 
mous rocks, which they carried in their talons, 
on the ship in which he is sailing with other 
merchants, in retaliation for their having de 
stroyed their egg ashore, which was just at the 
point of bringing forth young. 

We now come to the consideration of those 
birds that have disappeared from the earth 
within comparatively recent times— all of our 
foregoing history being confined to birds 
known to us only as fossils, or, as in the case 
of the ostriches, in a sub-fossil condition. Of* 
all the birds extirpated within the last few 
centuries, none can claim an equal share 
of interest with the famous dodo, once the 
inhabitant of the island of Mauritius; and 
notwithstanding the fact that quite an exten- 
sive literature, several large portraits, and one 
or two exhaustive monographs are in exist- 
ence elucidating all we are permitted to know 
of this bird, still this paper would be incom- 
plete, were we to pass by without an allusion 
to the dodo. 

We will do more than that for him; we will 
gather together, from books and elsewhere, 
all of the old grotesque and almost nidicu- 
lous pictures we possess of him, and endeavor 
to introduce him in a more life-like attitude 
(see page 360). 
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THE PALAPTERYX 
(FROM A DRAWING BY R. W 


Upon the only skull of this bird that 
was at one time known in Europe, the as- 
tute Danish naturalist, Professor Reinhardt, 


clearly showed the dodo’s re- 
lation to the great family of 
pigeons ; and although this in- 
vestigator’s decision was made 
upon such meager material, the 
discovery of many additional 
remains since has been upon 
careful examination unable to 
shake it. The dodo was a bird 
about the size of a large swan, 
blackish-gray in color, and 
flightless, having only rudi- 
mentary wings and tail; but his 
most distinctive external char- 
acteristic was a beautiful col- 
lection of white plumes, that 
grew, as we see them in the 
engraving, in a bunch over 
the rump. From all accounts 
the dodo laid only a single 
egg, and never constructed 
a nest, simply depositing its 
treasure in some grassy spot 





in the forest or other convenient 
locality. 

These birds were by no means 
uncommon on the island of Mauri 
tius and the off-lying one of Bour 
bon when the seafaring Mascarep. 
has brought his Portuguese explorers 
to the former in 1598; but in less 
than a century’s time the fate of the 
dodo was sealed, and the last living 
one disappeared in that short period 
before the merciless advance of man, 
his domesticated arimals, and all 
that follow in his train. It would be 
difficult to conceive of a being whose 
surrounding circumstances, added to 
its own feeble resources of defense, 
were better combined to insure its 
certain extirpation: living on an 
island, which it was unable to leave 
by resorting to flight or by swim. 
ming in the sea; conspicuous by its 
size ; fairly good food ; and awkward 
and stupid, for its very name is de- 
rived from a Portuguese one mean- 
ing a simpleton. The Mascarene 
Islands had never been the home 
of man until the period above men- 
tioned, and we may safely assert that 
no such form would have developed 
as his contemporary. We shall see 
what the fate of the gare-fowl, or great 
auk, has been under somewhat sim- 
ilar conditions, farther on; but in 
that case the bird had the great ad- 


vantage of being perfectly at home in the 
water, and so able to go to many unfrequented 
spots. and often thereby escape death. 





(FROM A DRAWING BY R. W. SHUFELDT.) 
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The island of Mauritius was rather 
noted for its flightless birds, largely due, 
no doubt, to the fact that so few disturbing 
elements were present to molest them, as 
man and such of the mammalia as prey 
upon birds. It followed as a natural 
sequence, then, that those birds, whose 
native instincts rather inclined them to 
seek the ground as the more frequent place 
of resort, having on that island compara- 
tively little use for their wings, if they 
really originally possessed them, these 
members in time gradually atrophied and 
became rudimentary. So, as we might be 
led to expect, as a consequence the dodo 
was not the only victim in these islands, 
of his kind, that succumbed to civiliza- 
tion’s onward march ; nor are we disap- 
pointed in our conjecture, for not only its 
little sister isle of Bourbon, but the more 
remote island of Rodriguez, lying off far 
to the eastward, have both afforded re- 
mains of birds that are now extinct, and 
very remarkable and interesting forms 
they were too. 

When the writer some two years ago 
was engaged in rearranging the material 
that went to make up the section of avian 
osteology at the Smithsonian Institution, 
he had the good fortune to find, in ad- 
dition to such treasures as some of the 
material Darwin had used in demonstrat- 
ing some anatomical facts in one of his 
great works, and some fossils from Pro- 
fessor Alphonse Milne-Edwards, from the 
Paris Basin, a fairly well-preserved lot of 
remains of the now extinct solitaire. ‘This 
was one of the members of the Rodriguez 
avifauna, and the only good account we 
have in our possession of him is by the 
Huguenot exile, Monsieur Leguat, who 
spent two years on that island towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. The 
solitaire was a taller, trimmer, though heav- 
ier bird than its more rotund and related 
ally, the dodo of Mauritius. Leguat’s ac- 
count is said to be a very accurate one, 
and delightful reading, but his figure of 
the bird that accompanies it is a woful 
attempt at art, and grotesque in the 
extreme, 

Several species of parrots, doves, an 
owl, a peculiar starling, all among the land- 
birds, and several interesting water-birds 
have now completely vanished from one 
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or the other of this group of islands. Their 
avifaune have indeed suffered since man made 
his appearance among them, and the forces 


of civilization have been brought into play. 


Before bidding final adieu to the Mascarenes 
and the shades of their departed bird-life, we 
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THE GIANT RAIL OF MAURITIUS. 
(FROM A DRAWING BY RK. W. SHUFELDT.) 
must introduce the “ giant” (Zeguatia gigan- 
tea) of Mauritius. ‘This great rail-like bird 
was more than six feet high, and no doubt 
was found on the island about the same time 
as the dodo. With these extraordinary forms 
was associated another wingless bird, allied 
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to the rails, that disappeared from the isle of 
Bourbon towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. It is said of it that it ran with sur- 
prising swiftness. 

As the instincts, feelings, and aspirations of 
all true naturalists have in all probability suf- 
fered no change since the days, two centuries 
ago, when the hardy Portuguese and Dutch ex- 
plorers first put foot on these solitary islands, 
what must have been the sensations of the 
artists and naturalists that sailed with them — 
for we are told that such were along —when 
they were first confronted with such shapes? 
They met no men in this tropical Mauritius, 
as did Columbus, a century before, on the 
beach of San Salvador; but to the lovers 
of the great unknown in nature a far more 
diversified picture was presented here, and 
only such a one as the tropics can give us. 
On the forest’s edge may have been seen a 
group of ponderous and clumsy dodos; there, 
stalking along by the marsh-land below, mak- 
ing tremendous pace, great, slim-proportioned 
rails, six feet in height; these wonders and 
others in a setting of the grandest of land- 
scapes. 

The last thirty years has seen two birds 
disappear from our own American fauna; 
and our naturalists will tell you that this gap 
has been made by the extirpation of the great 
auk ( Aca impennis ) and the duck of Labrador, 
or the pied duck, as Audubon gave him to us. 
The disappearance of the former had long 
been predicted, but the doom of the latter 
had never been anticipated. The great auk, 
or the gare-fowl as it is more commonly called 
in Europe, has with us still several, though 
much smaller, existing relatives ; these latter, 
however, have the power of flight, which the 
gare-fowl did not. It was owing to this cir- 
cumstance that their extinct relation came 
by the name of penguin—a bird they, upon 
casual inspection, closely resembled, and whose 
habits were not at all dissimilar; in fact, the 
great auk filled the penguin’s place on the 
Newfoundland and Labrador coasts. The 
chief factor in the extinction of this water- 
fowl was the fishermen who visited its other- 
wise secluded resorts. ‘These people killed 
them in large numbers, and the young, we 
are informed, were used for bait. 

From his own statements in his unrivaled 
work, it seems that Audubon never saw, 
even in his day, a specimen of this bird on 
our coast, and this author tells us that “ the 
only authentic account of the occurrence of 
this bird on our coast that I possess was 
obtained from Mr. Henry Havell, brother of 
my engraver, who, when on his passage from 
New York to England, hooked a great auk 
on the banks of Newfoundland, in extremely 


boisterous weather. On being hauled op 
board it was left at liberty on the deck, It 
walked very awkwardly, often tumbling over, 
bit every one within reach of its powerful bill, 
and refused food of all kinds. After continu. 
ing several days on board it was restored to 
its proper element.” 

Great auks were captured either in Iceland 
or some of the off-lying islands of the con- 
tinent, including Great Britain and Ireland, as 
late as the year 1844; and our friends across 
the water have been far more fortunate in 
the number of specimens and other relics 
than we have. In this country I know of but 
three examples in museums, while abroad 
some seventy specimens have been preserved, 
and sufficient other material to have enabled 
Sir Richard Owen to give us one of his 
magnificent royal quartos treating of its 
osteology. 

The pied duck was never dreamt of as 
being on the road towards extinction even in 
the very latter days of Audubon’s writing, and 
its disappearance was quite sudden. This 
duck never was known to carry its migrations 
far inland, but was confined along the Atlantic 
coast to Labrador and northward, rarely being 
seen south of New Jersey. It bred off the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, on the rocky islets, 
and English ornithologists say not much north 
of this, citing this as one of the causes of its 
extermination, for persons visiting these re 
sorts for its eggs killed large numbers of the 
ducks besides. There were no other evident 
causes why such a bird should become so 
suddenly extinct, for it was a strong flier, not 
brilliantly plumaged, nor particularly sought 
after for its flesh. A specimen of the pied duck 
was killed in Halifax harbor in the year 1852; 
but even at that time no foreboding had been 
expressed by ornithologists as to its probable 
early extinction. Quite recently two hundred 
dollars was offered in England for a well 
preserved pair of these birds. 

Audubon drew the beautiful pair of these 
birds, in the plate in his princely work, from 
two he had received from the “ Honorable 
Daniel Webster of Boston, who killed them 
himself on the Vineyard Islands, on the coast 
of Massachusetts.” 

The pied duck was a few inches smaller 
than the common Arctic eider, to which it 
was nearly related. There are good spect 
mens of it in the Smithsonian Institution, 
but so rapid and unexpected was its de- 
parture that the writer is unable to say how 
well the museums abroad are favored in this 
respect. 

We learn that a bird quite recently has been 
eliminated from the fauna of Philip Island 1m 
the South Pacific; this time it is a parrot, 
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FEATHERED FORMS 


known during its life period to naturalists 
as the long-billed parrot (Vestor productus ), 
standing between the true parrots and the 
cockatoos. The causes of its destruction are 
unknown to me. 

And thus we see how it is: different species 
of birds are being eliminated in all parts of 
the earth, just as their predecessors were dur- 
ing the various geological epochs, and this 
elimination is constantly and unceasingly at 
work. The island that we now call England, 
Scotland, and Wales once reckoned among 
her avifauna ostrich-like birds of no small 
size; and as ages have rolled over her head, 
and all manner of forces have been acting 
and reacting, that have slowly changed the 
surroundings of her fauna, we find many of 
her types disappearing, while others have 
become more prevalent. In more recent 
times gamekeepers and legislation are two 
elements that have been at work, and taken 
no small share in some of these changes, 
as instances of which we find that certain 
game birds and birds of prey have been com- 
pletely extirpated in Great Britain. Who has 
a doubt in this country what the fate of our 
wild turkey is to be ? In more remote times 
it was physical causes among others that 
acted to destroy certain types of birds, though, 
as they gradually acquired their power of 
flight through the development of wings, they 
must have been more fortunate in this regard 
than other animals, as by this means they 
could often escape the great convulsions that 
took place in nature, such as fire, floods, land- 
slides, and the like, which certainly entombed 
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other creatures or utterly destroyed them. 
The power of flight, however, did not exempt 
birds from that still more important force, so 
incessantly at work, the mutual reaction of 
one organism upon another, which through 
all time has operated to the improvement 
of some, and beyond all doubt to the extinc- 
tion of many a form of exquisite beauty. 

In the United States to-day, the birds that 
make up our fauna, so far as we now know 
them, number nearly nine hundred species. 
Many of these species have their millions of 
representatives, and an instant’s thought will 
afford an idea of how immense the entire host 
must be; and yet let me ask you, inveterate 
ramblers, how often do you find the body of a 
dead bird in your path ? The writer has been 
a collector and observer of birds from Mexico 
to the peaks of the Rockies for about twenty 
years, and can cite but comparatively few 
instances, a number so small that, if compared 
with the living, need not be taken into con- 
sideration at all, or, as they say in mathematics, 
it would be an unassignable quantity. Yet 
from all causes millions of birds do die every 
year, and when they die what becomes of 
them? Eliminating those that perish as ob- 
jects of prey, we find that such birds as are 
blown into sheets of fresh water, by storm 


THE PIED DUCK. (DRAWN BY RK. W. SHUFELDT, AFTER SPECIMENS IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND THE AUDUBON PLATE ) 
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THE GREAT AUK 
or otherwise, and are drowned, invariably float 
on the surface, owing to their exceedingly 
light skeleton and their feathers. Here they 
eventually reach the shore-line, where in a very 
little while their tender bodies macerate, and 
the bones are scattered far and wide, or some 
prowling animal makes still quicker work of 
them. In salt water the preservative qualities 
of that fluid, no doubt, allow them all to reach 
the shore-line with greater certainty, but here 
sun, moisture, and the carnivora of earth, air, 
and sea soon put them out of sight. 

Animals, on the other hand, often sink to 
the bottom, and, if the place of deposit be in 
a river, may soon be covered up, after lodg- 
ment, by the sediment, and thus be preserved 











(ALCA IMPENNIS). 


for ages; but, as we have just seen, this rarely 
happens with the bodies of birds, which float 
upon the surface and are dispersed. , 
As the more modern forms of birds for 
many ages have not been in the habit of re- 
sorting to caverns for any purpose, and have 
rarely been dragged in by beasts of prey, this 
fruitful source of preservation of many of the 
dead mammalia and reptiles need hardly be al- 
luded to in the case of birds. The peat-mosses, 
wherever they occur in any country, owing 
to their antiseptic qualities, have preserve 
many a form for the students of all ages ; but 
these have only allowed the heaviest of birds 
to sink into them, as the Mare aux Songes 
did the dodo in Mauritius, whereas the lighter 
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forms would escape any such entombment. 
So it is that the remains of our feathered forms 
have been rendered so rare, and compara- 
tively so few examples have been discovered 
through all these long ages. This absence of 
aviarian fossils furnishes us with a very good 
reason why this class has cut such an insignifi- 
cant figure in the study of the physical his- 
tory of our earth. Some idea may be formed 
of the meagerness of this material, from the 
fact that in this article nearly all the exam- 
ples known to science, through all time, are 
mentioned, and my illustrations present fig 
ures of all the more important of the feathered 
forms that are now extinct. Ifa catalogue of 
all the extant specimens were printed in or- 
dinary type, the volume that contained the 
record would be of no very great size; and 
think of the countless millions of birds or 
animals with feathers that during these long, 
long ages have lived and subsequently per- 
ished. Regarding the history of our feath- 
ered races in the past, read from the fossil 
records that have come to us, as a history 
of the class and nothing more, irrespective 
of anything we may learn of it that bears 
upon the physical history of our planet, we 
find that, starting from their present represen- 
tatives as an isolated and lovely group of 
animated beings, their most recently extinct 
forms differ in no essential particular from the 


living ones; for instance, if the pied duck 


could be reproduced, he would not figure in 
our fauna as an oddity, as the dodo certainly 
would, As we sink deeper and deeper into 
this record, we find that the birds differ more 
and more from the present types; that a 
greater number of flightless ones are discovered, 
this disability constituting one of the factors, 
and an important one, in their extirpation; that 
as we continue our research in this mutilated 
record, with its many missing pages, we fall into 
the cretaceous beds. Ah! what a lapse of time, 
and how vast the change; we have to refer 
but to the record of Hfespferornis to appreciate 
this — teeth, a questionable covering of feath- 
ers, and a keelless sternum. Another leap into 
the depths of time, when we find the Avcheop- 
teryx, whose organization must indeed have 
been a lowly one. It seems, too, the further we 
go back into geologic times, the less special- 
ized do bird forms become, and the nearer they 
approach the reptilian types. Although ex- 
tinct feathered forms can teach us little more, 
we may be happy in the thought that so im- 
mutable is the primeval code of laws, that 
they have never ceased to operate in the 
same manner now as they did in the begin- 
ning; and as with all beings, so has it been 
from the reptile of mythical Eden to the snow- 
white dove of our day, the tendency is ever 
onward and upward in the line of improve 

ment, 

R. W. Shufeldt. 


LOVE THAT LIVES. 


EAR face — bright, glinting hair — 
Dear life, whose heart is mine — 
The thought of you is prayer, 
The love of you divine. 


In starlight, or in rain; 

In the sunset’s shrouded glow; 
Ever, with joy or pain, 

To you my quick thoughts go 


Like winds or clouds, that fleet 
Across the hungry space 

Between, and find you, sweet, 
Where life again wins grace. 


Now, as in that once young 
Year that so softly drew 
My heart to where it clung, 

I long for, gladden in you. 


And when in the silent hours 

I whisper your sacred name, 
Like an altar-fire it showers 

My blood with fragrant flame! 


Perished is all that grieves; 
And lo, our old-new joys 
Are gathered as in sheaves, 
Held in love’s equipoise. 


Ours is the love that lives; 
Its spring-time blossoms blow 
’Mid the fruit that autumn gives; 
And its life outlasts the snow. 


George Farsons Lathrop. 





POINTER “‘CROXTETH.” (FROM A PICTURE BY J. M. TRACY; BY PERMISSION OF JAMES 
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S the owner and breeder of pointers and most remarkable instances of sagacity and 
setters for nearly thirty years, with prefer- affection which have come under my observa- 
ences vibrating from time to time from the tion have been in pointers. If space permitted 
one to the other, I have finally, 1 think,reached I am sure I could interest readers by nar- 
a settled preference for the pointer. It isacom- rating the wonderful intelligence of my old 
mon opinion that the setter is the more affec- pointer “ Brack,” who was the best ball player 
tionate, sagacious, and domestic; but I doubt in our school, or the life of * Vic,” who took 
whether this is borne out by experience. her university course with me, and I doubt if 


Among the many dogs I have owned, the any setter that ever lived was their superior. 


POINTER ‘“‘ METEOR (FROM A STUDY BY J. M, TRACY.) 
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And yet I would not be understood as de- 
crying the setter, for the scale of excellence 
between the breeds is very nearly evenly bal- 
anced, and as I have said is a mere matter of 
preference. The best dog I have to-day is a 
young setter named “ Diomed,” combining 
the strains of “ Coin,” “ Ranger,” and an old 
stock of Virginia natives; although he is but 
eighteen months old I do not believe a finer 
field dog lives. 


POINTER “BANG BANG.” 


My observation of the two breeds, however, 
has led me to the conclusion that pointers, as 
aclass, have keener noses, more passion for 
hunting, and more endurance than setters. 
Our best shooting is in the warm sunny days 
about the last of October and until the middle 
of November. In that season setters with 
their heavy coats become weary much sooner 
than the short-haired pointer. 1 became more 
convinced of this than ever before this year 
on the prairies of Minnesota. I shot prairie- 
chickens with friend Vandevort, who took out 
astring of splendid pointers, including “ Don,” 
“Luck of Eden Hall,” “ Luck’s Baby,” “ Joy,” 
“Drab,” and “Icicle.” It was intensely hot 
® the prairies, and we had a companion 
with a setter. While the pointers were com- 
paratively fresh the setter was distressed, and 


(FROM A PICTURE BY J. M. TRACY; BY PERMISSION FROM THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL 
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much of his time was spent in seeking the 
little lakes to bathe and refresh himself, and 
relieve the suffering occasioned by his thick 
coat. Nor is his advantage from this in cold 
weather considerable. In very cold weather 
it is apt to be unfit to shoot, and whenever the 
season is auspicious, however cold, one may 
rest assured that a pointer, of the energy and 
dash a good dog should have, will keep him 
self warm with the exercise. I consider an- 


CLUB.) 


other thing greatly in favor of the pointer. He 
has the pointing instinct much more dis 
tinctly developed in him than the setter, and 
once broken, he retains it more surely. The 
setter is of spaniel origin, and like the spaniel 
his inclination naturally is, on discovering 
game, to flush, and chase, and even give 


tongue. This I do not object to. On the 
contrary, the pup I delight in is one that, 
instead of halting, and squatting, and pointing, 
dashes, bulges in, and runs wild when he 
strikes his first game. His early frenzy is but 
proof of the consuming passion for sport which 
insures a good dog. But this inclination, 
springing from the spaniel instinct to chase and 
clamor, necessitates in many setters the loss of 
several of the best days of the season every year 
in bringing them down to the strict rules of 
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business, while on the other hand the pointer have become so imbedded in the feet padding 
being by nature inclined to the cataleptic and in the long hair under the shoulders and 
attitude is apt when once broken toretain his_ thighs of my setters as to force me to lose half 
breaking for life, and furnish the same sport an hour in removing them, at the prettiest 
on the opening day of the season as when we hour for shooting, for they so encumber, 





POINTER “ Bow.”” (FROM A STUDY BY Jj. M. TRACY; BY PERMISSION OF MR. J. G. HECKSCHER.) 


take our farewell shoot in the cold winds of lame, and distress the setter-dogs as to unfit 
January. them for work, while the pointers pass 
Many persons extol the superior beauty of through them unharmed. Per contra, few are 
the setter. A handsome setter with silken hair the pointers that can or will enter our matted 
and soft lines is very attractive, but a clean- brier patches on the ditch banks and drive 
limbed, hard-muscled, round-ribbed pointer out the sulking birds or follow the wing-tip- 
is a type of beauty to which thousands of ped, as do the setters with their heavy — 
men incline in preference to the other. ‘lo my The type of pointer has pe 
eye nothing expresses beauty more strongly within my memory, and I do not think it a 
than the hard, clean outline from occiput to tip improved. The first pointer I recollect was 
of tail, from shoulder-blade to arched toe, of “ Bembo.” He was a dog weighing seventy 
a lean, hard pointer whose every lineand every pounds without any lumber. He was liver- 
muscle tells what he was made for and what shotted all over, with a broad, flat head, deep 
he can do. He stands expressing power, and flews, a red haw in the eye, round-ribbed, high 
will, and grit, and toil, like a blacksmith lean- on the leg, ragged and broad in the hips, re 
ing on his sledge by the molten fire, and no tailed, with feet as large as one’s fist, hard as 
silken setter can surpass that expression any nails, and ran like a horse on the ae 
more than could a gentleman in dress suit stretch. When he stood his jaws one 
surpass the grim blacksmith’s look of strength. foam and his cheeks distended and + er 
A minor advantage of the pointer in our excitement. When he ran he anges oo 
section, and yet one not to be ignored, is the you down if you were in the way, and ¥ o 
constant trouble of the setter from which the he took a fence he only touched with r 
pointer is free, arising from the pestiferous heels. “ Bembo” was the common oe 
sand-burr. On many occasions these burrs pointer in those days. The finer bree 
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POINTER “‘ DONALD.” 


represented by the breed of Mr. Joseph Gayles 
of Washington, but they were nothing like 
the shivering, curly-tailed, bull-dog-headed, 
and Italian-greyhound-bodied dogs that are 
being bred to-day. “ Bembo” had more work 
in him than whole kennels I could name to- 
day, and his breed is now almost or quite 
extinct. We are breeding them too fine, and 
are sacrificing stamina, grit, go, and real field 
worth, for a false standard of beauty. 

Without comparing the relative merits of 
the celebrated pointer dogs in America, or 
even attempting to name them in order of 
merit, the most celebrated I know are Sen- 
sation, Faust, Croxteth, Rush, Vandevort’s 
Don, Beaufort, Meteor, Bravo, Donald, Beu- 
lah, Bellona, Lalla Rookh. To these I might 
add many others of both sexes, but forbear, 
as space forbids. Without wishing to appear 
invidious, and without having shot over the 
others, I have no hesitation in saying that while 
Vandevort’s Don is far from being the hand- 
somest pointer I ever shot over he is the best 
field dog I ever worked behind, and my own 
old Beulah is, without being a thorough type 
of beauty, the gentlest, tenderest, most saga- 
dous and affectionate pointer bitch I ever shot 
Over, 

John S. Wise. 
Vou. XXXI.—37. 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SCHREIBER, PHILADELPHIA.) 


Our American pointers for very many 
years have been more wxiformly good than 
our setters, and this is because the pointer is 
more easily kept to atype. In England, where 
the greatest care is taken in his breeding, he 
is truer to type than the setter, and the im 
portations from England of the finest speci 
mens that money could procure, have done 
much for five years past, and are still doing 
much, to improve the breed in America. No 
other dog can compare with him in that fin 
ished appearance which characterizes him, 
yet no dog is capable of doing harder work. 
A well-bred pointer, and by that I mean a 
properly bred dog, is courageous and enduring. 
When his day’s work is done and he has had 
his supper, he is ready for bed without groan- 
ing; and the next morning finds him fresh for 
new fields. He is inferior to no dog in all the 
qualities that go to make the sportsman’s 
companion. Pointers will be bred by intelli 
gent breeders in America in future with a view 
to field qualities, and this will produce Aand- 
some dogs. The dest form for a working pointer 
is the Aandsomest form. The pointer of the 
future will weigh from fifty to sixty pounds, 
the nearer fifty-five the better. He will have 
a clean-cut, bony head, with plenty of brain 
room, but without the pronounced occipital 
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bone standing up sharp, which has been so 
long admired, but which is neither useful nor 
ornamental. His head will be set on a clean, 
race-horse-looking neck, free from unnecessary 
throatiness, and slightly arched. His shoul- 
ders, which must be well muscled and well 
bent, will lie close to the chest, and be narrow 
at the top. His legs will be particularly well 
boned and muscled — but as clean as swords. 
His feet will be round and hard and tight. 


we must discard every animal of unauthenti- 
cated pedigree, for the unknown sort may be 
mongrels, and very likely are. We must avoid 
extremes of size, shape, or other physical 
characteristics. We must adhere to a proper 
type, and not expect good pups from poor 
parents. We must make up our minds to get 
rid of every animal in breeding, that is not 
first-rate, recollecting that one good dog is 
worth fifty poor ones, and cheaper to raise, 





POINTER ‘‘MAXIM.” (FROM A STUDY BY J. M, TRACY; BY PERMISSION OF C. KLACKNER.) 


His chest will be deep and full. No broad, 
thick-chested pointer ever was or ever can be 
fast and enduring. His back and loin will be 
strong and sloping back gradually to wide, 
strong, sloping hips. His thighs will be well 
bent and well muscled, not beefy. His stifles 
and hocks well bent; his pasterns clean. His 
tail straight and gradually tapering to the end, 
but not too fine and rat-like. His general ap- 
pearance well balanced and harmonious. No 
ill-proportioned dog should be tolerated. 

If proper judgment is used in breeding ; 
not the simple mating of a sire and dam be- 
cause both are imported, or because both in 
their way are fashionable ; but that judgment 
which having selected the proper form of 
both, looks to the happy crosses of winning 
blood, we shall produce pointers in America 
the equals of any in the world. To do this 


The Drake, the Bang, and the Sefton crosses 
are the best blood obtainable from England, and 
the happiest combinations of these three are 
the foundation of the future American pointer. 


John W. Munson. 


Or all the sporting dogs that we have at 
the present day, the pointer is the oldest pure 
breed ; the many varieties of setters being 
made up of various crosses. He is spoken 
of as having been imported into England from 
Spain some time in the seventeenth century ; 
he also crept into France, Germany, and even 
Russia. England did more to improve the 
breed than any of the other countries, 80 that 
to-day this strain is spoken of as the English 
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POINTER “BRAVO.” 


pointer. The original Spanish pointer was a 
heavy, slow dog, loose-made and very lum- 
bering. In the early stages of improvement, he 
was undoubtedly crossed with the fox-hound, 
and by judicious breeding he has reached 
his present high standard of excellence. In 
Germany, he has retained more of his old 
Spanish type. He was first introduced into 
America from England, and in fact is even 
still being imported ; but those bred in this 
country from first-class stock not very far 
distant from imported parents, are even ahead 
of what have recently been sent to this coun- 
try and represented as being considered in 
England first-class. For all-round field work, 
the pointer is better than the setter, and when 
once broken is a/ways broken, as he never 
forgets his training, no matter if a season 
passes without being used. 

At bench-shows the pointers are divided 
into two classes; the light weights fifty-five 
pounds and under, and the heavy weights 
over fifty-five pounds. For general field use 
the small pointer is much the best, as he can 
stand more work than the large ones. They 
are more easily carried around either in a 
wagon or on railroad trains, and when out of 
the field are a neater-looking animal for a 
companion. I never saw a large dog keep up 
with a medium-sized one; they might do it 
for a while, but the smaller ones are generally 
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full of animation up to the finish of a long 
hunt. From my experience the best dog 
weighs from fifty to fifty-eight pounds, has a 
good deep chest, not too long coupled, shoul- 
ders sloping, cat feet, and strong hind legs. 
The hind legs are what gives the animal the 
propelling power, and the sloping shoulders 
aid him in his free, easy gallop. 

A dog with a broad, bull-dog chest is never 
a good goer and never can last in his work. 
If the hind quarters are not good the dog has 
not the graceful motion that is so pleasing to 
the eye of a sportsman. ' 

In color, the pointer’s coat has less variety 
than the setter. There are liver and white, 
lemon and white, solid liver, and solid black. 
Some are black and white, but it is not often. 
A pointer’s nose and eyes should be in har- 
mony with the color of his spots, that is, a 
liver and white dog should have a liver-col 
ored nose and eyes of as near the same brown 
as possible. A lemon and white dog should 
have a flesh-colored nose and lighter eyes. 
A lemon and white pointer should wot have a 
black nose or black eyes. Having stated the 
major points of the pointer I will not go fur- 
ther in detail than to call attention to the tail, 
which should be tapering to a sharp point, 
straight and carried level with the back or a 
little higher, but not straight up in the air. 

* * @ 
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YOUNG painter of Boston, Mr. Robert 

C. Hinckley, in the fall of 1872 wished to 
become a pupil of the well-known Parisian 
artist, M. Carolus Duran. M. Duran refused, 
but told him that if he would take a studio 
he would occasionally come and see his work. 
The studio was taken, in conjunction with 
Paul Batifaud-Vaur, Duran visiting them reg- 
ularly every Tuesday and Friday, and refus- 
ing, then as now, all compensation. Others 
joined the class, new quarters were taken, and 
in 1873 there were about a dozen students, 
two-thirds of them American or English, and 
the rest French. For a time there was a Per- 
sian among them. The class has greatly in- 
creased in size, at one time nearly half of the 
fifty members being American. The school at 
present is at 110 Boulevard du Port Royal. 
Among the Americans who have been mem- 
bers of the class are Messrs. John S. Sargent, 
Carroll Beckwith, Will H. Low, Charles Mel- 
ville Dewey, Theodore Robinson, Kenyon 
Cox, Frank Fowler, Walter L. Palmer, Ralph 
Curtis, Stephen Hills Parker, and Alexander 
Harrison. 

M. Duran is as popular as ever among his 
students, whom he generously continues to 
favor twice a week with histeaching. Twice 
each month M. Duran gives to his pupils a sub- 
ject for a sketch. A day is fixed for the bringing 
in of the sketches, and, after the regular lesson 
of the day, the easels are put aside and the 
sketches, all of the.same subject, in charcoal, 
crayon, or oil, are placed in a good light, on 
the floor, stools, or easels ; the professor takes 
aseat, lights a cigarette, and the pupils gather 
around to listen to the criticisms of their 
works, Often these criticisms lengthen into 
talks, or, as Monsieur Duran entitles them, 
“lessons.” Some of them have happily been 
preserved for the outside world by one of the 
scholars, who has reported them stenograph- 
ically, A selection of these is presented below. 


H. 
LESSONS TO MY PUPILS. 


First Lesson. 


_ Is PAINTING simply an imitative art ? No; 
itis, above all, an art of expression. There is 
hot one of the great masters of whom this is 
Rottrue. Even the masters who were most ab- 
sorbed by outward beauty, being influenced by 
ttaccording to the sensitiveness of their natures, 
understood that they neither could nor ought 
Vou. XXXI.— 38. 
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to reproduce anything but the spirit of nature 
either in form or color. Thus it happens that 
these masters have interpreted nature, and not 
given a literal translation. This interpretation 
is precisely what makes the personality of each 
of them. Without this individual point of 
view there can be no really original work. 
This shows how dangerous are those schools 
that, restricting the artists to the same meth- 
ods, dg not permit them to develop their in- 
dividual feeling. These schools, however, make 
use of a very respectable motto: “ Tradition.” 
But what are we all but the result of tradition ? 
—only we ought to be free to choose in the 
direction that agrees with our aspirations, and 
not have imposed upon us those of another 
man, however great he may be. 

In the French school, since Ingres, the 
tradition comes from Raphael. That was 
very well for Ingres, who freely chose the 
master from whom he really descended; but 
we who have other needs, who desire reality, 
—less beautiful, without doubt, but more 
passionate, more living, more intimate,—we 
should search a guide among the masters 
who responds most fully to our temperament. 

Imagine the painters of the seventeenth 
century in Spain, Flanders, or Holland obliged 
to follow in the footsteps of Raphael instead 
of the inspiration of their individual genius! 
What would have become of their produc- 
tions? Instead of Velasquez, Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, Teniers, Ostade, and Brauwer, we 
should have had a lot of would-be Raphaels, 
counterfeited, stunted, and grotesque,— acom- 
monplace and disheartening plagiarism sub- 
stituted for their sincerely and extremely 
varied chefs-d’auvre. 

The example that I have just given you in 
the past has a singular application at present, 
when the same causes are producing the 
same disastrous results. It is as absurd to at- 
tempt to impose on artists one and the same 
mold in which all — powerful or weak, impas- 
sioned or timid — must form their thought, as 
it would be to constrain them to modify their 
physical natures until all should resemble a 
given model. Art lives only by individual ex- 
pression. Where would we be if the great 
masters of all times had only looked to the 
past —they who not only prepared, but made 
the future? Works of art can only be pro- 
duced by the recalling of our aspirations and 
experiences. To live one’s work is the condi- 
tion, the sine gua non, of its power and of its 
truth. 
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These principles apply not only to “ com- 
positions,” but also to the painting of por- 
traits, which many wrongly believe to be 
another art, because the greater part of por- 
trait painters have only represented the vis- 
ible form of their subject. If we study the 
masters that are looked upon as first in this 
order, we shall see that they have not been 
contented with the material appearance, but 
that, putting themselves aside, they have 
sought the particular characteristics of the 
model — his mind and his temperament as 
well as his manner. To place all one’s mod- 
els on the same background is like serving all 
kinds of fish with the same sauce. 

We will review some of those who, night or 
wrong, have come down to us as types : Hol- 
bein, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Titian, Raphael, 
Van Dyck. Which of these painters best 
agrees with the ideas I have just expressed ? 
Among the persons painted by Holbein, Ve- 
lasquez, and Rembrandt, there is not one 
that does not seem to be known to you in- 
timately. You exclaim, in spite of yourself: 
“T feel as if I knew him — what a good like- 
ness it must be!” Each has his own individ- 
uality apart from the habits and plastic ten- 
dencies of the painter. Titian, in spite of his 
admirable works in this art, is a transition be- 
tween these first and those less close in their 

ortrayal of the individuality of their subjects. 

aphael, in his love for beauty and harmony, 
only heeded the model posing before him as 
far as it coincided with his ideal. In all his 
portraits we see Raphael ; but it is impossible 
to disengage the precise individuality of the 
person portrayed.* In Van Dyck it is yet 
more noticeable. He has painted commoners 
and nobles, giving them all the same style, 
the same elegance, that sprang from his own 
taste and graceful personality. 

This necessity of self-abnegation, indispen- 
sable to the portraitist, is the only thing that 
——— the portrait from composition. I 
will leave to Ingres, who did wonders in this 
direction, and to Delacroix, who really was 
unable to make a portrait, the task of saying 
to which of these two genres supremacy be- 
longs —if supremacy there be. Ingres said 
that only the greatest masters had made true 
portraits. Delacroix wrote, with a sadness that 
one feels between the lines, that portraiture is 
the most difficult thing in art. I myself believe 
that each offers different but equivalent difficul- 
ties, the placing on view of one person being 
as complex as that of ten. In a picture you must 
draw all from your own soul,—your remem- 
brance of the phenomena of nature and your 
feeling toward nature, your past joys and griefs. 


*M. Duran, we think, will not find many 
condemnation of Raphael 
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Second Lesson. 
The Flight into Egypt. 


THERE are two methods of understanding a 
subject. It may be treated heroically or in. 
timately. In the latter case the artist enters 
into the life of the personages that he desires 
to represent, observing them as human beings; 
as it were, following them; taking account 
of their impressions, their joys, and their suf. 
ferings. The heroic manner, on the contrary, 
expresses but an instant of their life, when 
raised to an exceptional pitch. The person. 
ages presented are, as you might say, deified, 
so much do they seem to be absolved from 
the daily necessities of humanity. But, for 
this very reason, they lose many sympathetic 
charms that we only find in beings living, 
thinking, and suffering like ourselves. The latter 
alone can move us, because we find our own 
experiences in their melancholy, their terrors, 
their passions. 

The heroic method, necessarily restricted, 
is obliged to impose upon its personages a 
sort of conventional grandeur that suppresses 
the better part of their originality. 

In the subject that now occupies us, let us 
take our personages at their starting-point and 
accompany them through the different episodes 
that must have marked their precipitate flight. 
You all know the legend. Joseph is wamed 
in a dream that the time has come to quit 
Judea with the Virgin Mary and the Divine 
Child. Picture to yourselves the incidents of 
this departure. See the group precipitately 
leaving in the night; follow them hour by 
hour; imagine the scenes that must have fol- 
lowed one another, at the morning fires, in 
the glimmering twilight, in the moonlight, or 
under the bright light of day. 

Tiepolo has made, in thought, this journey 
as I have indicated it to you; he has pic 
tured these episodes; very many of them 
are most touching and very delicately felt 
He has portrayed the solitude of a hamlet 
during the night ; the holy travelers are cross 
ing it hastily, not daring to trust themselves 
to any hospitality. Then, farther on, they ar 
rive on the banks of a river that must be 
crossed. Angels push the boat, and, farther 
on, the Virgin Mary is supported by them as 
they climb a steep ascent. 

You are not to imitate Tiepolo, nor to bear 
in mind his compositions ; but you must pro 
ceed like him. It is the only way to avoid 
the commonplace—the only way to find 
charmingly intimate scenes; the child Jesus 
crying, smiling, or being nursed by his mother. 
to agree with him in so sweeping a 
$ portraits. —EDITOR. 
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The travelers have rested in the shade, as you 
might have done; they have had in their 
flight a crowd of emotions, such as you may 
have felt in your journeys. Call up your re- 
membrances and apply them, so that the per- 
sonages may be before your eyes, moving, 
walking, resting, forming a whole with the 
nature that surrounds them and of which they 
reflect the influence. 

This sympathy that has made you live in 
thought with your subjects has shown them 
to you in varied circumstances, under the 
numerous effects of light, shade, or twilight. 
Choose one of these effects — that one of which 
you have kept the clearest and most vivid 
remembrance. Your group must harmonize 
with the hour, solemn or cheerful, that you 
have chosen. As you are very different from 
one another, your compositions will reflect the 
variety of your natures. 

This habit of living with your personages 
will have the effect of presenting them to 
your mind under a fixed form. Having fol- 
lowed and analyzed all their actions, all their 
sentiments, you will in the end know them 
as if they were real beings. It will appear to 
be the remembrance of an actual scene. 

Do not hurry to place this vision on can- 
vas. Turn it over in your mind, that it may be 
refined and completed at every point of view. 
It is only when you have thus mentally elabo- 
rated your composition, that you should de- 
cide to execute it; for then you will have 


lived it. 
Third Lesson. 
Subject of Sketch : Circe. 


To DECIDE upon their attitudes, to compose 
the groups, to give variety to all parts of this 
subject, you would have to make the same 
reasoning that I recall to you continuously. 
You must take into account the character of 
the personages, the actions they have just 
passed through before the decisive moment 
that can best be reproduced by painting. It 
is by this retrospective study of the acts and 
gestures of your heroes that you will be able 
to introduce among them that variety without 
which there is no picturesqueness. The action 
of each, in harmony with the action preced- 
ing it, will give an impression of life. The 
character of each individual must be pre- 
served, making the scene interesting by the 
different manifestations of the same sentiment. 

Thus, in the subject that occupies us, what 
were Ulysses’s companions doing at the mo- 
ment that Circe’s wand touches them and 
changes them into swine? They were de- 

ding themselves by the misuse of pleasures, 
until they had fallen to the level of the brutes. 


Those who descend to this level have lost the 
sign of human dignity; they are touched by 
the wand; that is to say, they have trans- 
formed themselves into swine. Some as- 
sumed, laughing coarsely, the bestial mask ; 
others are in a state of dejected stupefaction ; 
others wallow with a sort of fury, seeming to 
forget already that they have been human 
and have known how to hold themselves erect. 
Then, in the midst of this orgy (where only 
one companion refuses to abdicate his reason), 
see rising up the complex and mysterious figure 
of Circe. 


Fourth Lesson, 
Subject of Sketch: The Birth of Venus. 


In the Grecian mythology Venus is the 
goddess of love. Her birth is the festival of 
life. The daughter of the inconstant waves 
brings to the world, of which she is to be the 
queen, youth, light, the pleasure of the senses, 
the attraction of the flesh. 

So much for the moral personification of 
the subject ; let us now seek the physical side. 
All are transported at the sight of this beau- 
tiful moist body, the long, floating hair, and 
the juvenile grace. We might say that the in- 
habitants of the waves had decked themselves 
in their finest toilets to receive and do her 
honor, They are intoxicated with delight. 
Musset has said admirably: 


“ Regrettez-vous le temps oi le ciel sur la terre 
Marchait et respirait dans un peuple de dieux ; 
Out Vénus Astarté, fille de l’onde amére, 
Secouait, vierge encor, les larmes de sa mére, 
Et fécondait le monde en tordant ses cheveux?”’ 


We have found the temperament of our 
subject ; let us now see its picturesque points. 
Let us enter into the pagan world as well as 
our own; give to this divine beauty noisy 
mirth, a gay uproar of amorous nymphs, of, 
Tritons in shell armor, blonde and dimpled 
cupids, and birds of variegated plumage. We 
have not roses enough in our palette to throw 
at the feet of her who brings love and life to 
a dazzled and grateful world. Place around 
Venus everything that loves, for she is the 
personification of this exquisite and ideal sen- 
timent. Here, then, is the work in your im- 
agination. Let it now become plastic. Call to 
mind all that has been painted on this subject. 
You will see how few artists have understood 
it; how superficial they have been. When 
Venus appears, she is pure; no one is born 
unchaste. She is yet ignorant of her empire. 

It is not only Venus that must be pictured ; 
it is what she represents, what she makes us 
experience. It is the festival of youth —Venus 
in the highest expression of her glory. Your 
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love, your need of loving, must be questioned. 
To have a response, touch the most secret 
strings of your heart. Imagine that love, un- 
til now unknown, has come to the world; 
that inclosed in her quiver are not only 
sharpened arrows, but also the highest ambi- 
tions that ennoble man. 


“Ce que l'homme ici bas appelle le génie— 

C’est le besoin d’aimer,”’ 

Musset has said. Remember your emotions 
when you were twenty and loved for the first 
time. 

I would make Venus almost like a Ma- 
donna, painting her with a religious senti- 
ment. Like an immaculate lily opening in the 
sun, she enters into life radiant with beauty, 
as chaste, as pure as the foam of the waves. 
I would make her appearing majestic and 
superb; the entire earth should come to her. 
For, let us insist upon it, she gives to the en- 
raptured world unlimited felicity, inundating 
it with a flood of light ; sensuality is replaced 
by the union of hearts. This searching for 
expression gives us at once numberless acces- 
sory personages. 

Recall the pictures that have been made 
on this subject, and you will be struck by the 
small degree of logic, the little common sense 
there is to be found in them. Their authors 
have lived more through their eyes than by 
their hearts and brains. 

Raphael, in a picture that is entitled the 
“Triumph of Galatea,” but which I think 
should perhaps be called “The Birth of 
Venus,” has understood nothing of the subject. 
I say so, in spite of all clamors and the fact that 
it is the custom to call it a chef-d’euvre. Evi- 
dently it contains charming points, admirable 
from a plastic point of view, but, from an zs- 
thetic point of view, nothing. Beautiful forms, 
always beautiful forms; Raphael is always har- 
monious, elegant, but he has never emotions, 
—he is never a true thinker. If Raphael, if 
Titian, have not grasped this subject, what 
shall we say of others who have attempted it ? 

It is in seeking the human side, the inti- 
mate side, that you will solve the enigma. 
Your joy, your conviction, your entire nature 
should contribute to your work. You must 
live that which you would paint. 


Fifth Lesson. 
Subject of Sketch: Romeo and Juliet. 


WHEN you would take a subject from a 
legend, a drama, or a poem, you must know 
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how to find the characteristic of the work; 
you must be able to choose the situation that 
will give the most complete idea of the poet's 
creation. This or that episode would only be 
an illustration. It is the synthesis that you 
should give,—the entire essence of the work 
thus passing into your picture, and not a mere 
reflection of the thought of another. 

What is Romeo? What is Juliet? It is 
not by reproducing this or that scene of 
Shakspere’s drama that you can paint these 
creations of his genius. It is in presenting 
them in their most striking aspect that you 
best convey the idea you have formed of them. 
If you represent only the griefs, the tears, the 
death of Juliet and her lover, you give but 
one phase of their existence ; you have not 
expressed them. 

Before all and above all, they are the ex- 
pression of love—love with all its youth, all 
its ardor, its heedlessness, its apprehensions, 
and its delirium ! 

I have given you this subject of Romeo 
precisely to see if you understand what is the 
dominant emotion, and to recommend you 
always to seek for it. Now, the dominant 
note of “ Romeo and Juliet” is, we have 
said, love; as “ Othello” is violent jealousy, 
as “ Macbeth” is an inordinate ambition, as 
“Hamlet” is a painful reverie mastering a 
fine but unbalanced intelligence, born fora 
calm life, but forced into action. 

Ask yourselves then what Shakspere aimed 
at in writing his drama. Lovers, did he not? 
You must paint, then, lovers. If you had this 
story to illustrate, you would make drawings 
of the duel, balcony, or grave scene,— making 
your compositions more or less dramatic. But 
when you have “ Romeo and Juliet ” to char- 
acterize, you are bound to give appropriate 
expression to the sentiment that exhales from 
the whole work. 

Any other subject presenting the same 
characteristics of passionate and exalted love 
would interest us equally. It is the picture of 
love that moves us, not the personality of 
those who experience it. Ask your heart how 
to paint Romeo and Juliet. It will give you 
a response. Then you will be eloquent. 

That which will make the celebrity in the 
future of all of us who are occupied with art, 
will not be our cleverness, but perhaps a little 
ray of personality. You will be nothing if you 
imitate another, be he ever so great; you 
will be some one, even the humblest of you, 
if you are true to yourselves. You must love 
glory more than gold, art more than glory— 
and nature more than all. 


Carolus Duran. 
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JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY, 


BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, : 


Author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” “ Friend Barton’s Concern,” etc. 


X. 
THE VALLEY TRAIL. 


RS. CRAIG, having entered upon a 

scheme of entertainment for her young 
guest, pursued it with enthusiasm. Even the 
amusements of that unrestful place and climate 
took on a certain fierceness of energy. The 
mountains were a perpetual challenge; the 
valley, with its bright, sinuous river, running 
out of sight among gray willows, a perpetual 
invitation. Pleasure hurried its pace at the 
brief summer’s warning. Quick pulses beat 
themselves out, and young life that exulted 
in perilous effort sank before the prize was 
won, and gave place to the next champion of 
the hour. Josephine was half fascinated, half 
troubled by the spirit of the place. Her morn- 
ings were gay, but her evenings were restless 
and often mysteriously clouded. With Mrs. 


Craig as chaperon and Mr. Hillbury as guide, 
she had climbed her peak, had gone down 
into her mine, had visited smelting furnaces 
by night and hydraulic washings by day, had 
caught her trout in the waters of the “ Lake 
Fork,” and had her thrilling gallops in the 


valley. She had talked and laughed more 
than ever in her life before, and never had she 
been, perhaps, less soundly happy. She had 
met Bodewin constantly, but their acquaint- 
ance, which had burst the bud with such a 
shock, seemed likely to wither half blown. 
Bodewin had relapsed unexpectedly from his 
stress of confidence into a silence and back- 
wardness which to Josephine could only signify 
some decided change in his feelings towards 
herself. Not to seem to remind him of his 
er peremptory claim on her sympathy, she 
carefully avoided any allusion to the day of 
their long argument on the rocks; nor did 
ewin ever refer to it. They were not often 
alone together, but when they were, Bodewin 
found it more difficult than he would have 
believed to tell his story to this young girl. 
was an appalling egotism about it. In 

one way it would be like telling it to a summer 
morning. He and his troubles would rest al- 
most as lightly on her consciousness, so he 
Cted; but the morning did not fix such dis- 

§ ¢yes upon one’s face when appealed to. 
Opportunity after another he let slip, 


until a day came which found him again 
lounging along in his saddle at Josephine’s 
side. ‘They were riding in the valley with 
twenty miles of unbroken turf before them, 
and not a human creature or habitation in 
sight. Beyond the next long swell there was 
a milk ranch where they were to wait for Mr. 
Newbold and Mrs. Craig, but that was yet 
three miles away. A wind, steady and soft, 
blowing up through the great gate of the 
mountains, ruffled the wild grasses on either 
side the trail. The river showed, in sunny, 
pebbly reaches, between the pale willows turn- 
ing silvery in the breeze. The snow-born Are- 
thusa was not swifter-footed or more musical 
than this unwritten, unsung Arkansas of the 
high valleys, not a day’s journey from its cra- 
dle. They had galloped until their blood was 
up; they had paced side by side in silence 
till it had subsided into the warmth that is just 
enough to give a man daring for a difficult 
topic of conversation. Bodewin found that he 
needed all his courage. The summer-morning 
theory was all very well, but when, at the first 
grave accent in his voice, Josephine turned 
upon him that beautiful dark regard he feared 
and yet longed to meet, his heart grew weak 
within him. He told his story badly, touching 
reluctantly on the points where he was sorest, 
omitting parts of it altogether, and in his dread 
of overstatement consciously making the worst 
of his case. 

“You understand,” he concluded awk- 
wardly, “that when I surveyed Harkins’s two 
claims it was not a business transaction. He 
did not employ me. I am not a surveyor of 
mineral claims. Harkins’s discovery was one 
of the first in the camp, and at that time there 
was not an accredited surveyor within a hun- 
dred miles. I offered it as the first service it 
came in my way to do for him —the first 
installment on my debt. You see what a 
thing it would be to use it against him in court 
— the record of this affair between us —not of 
business, but of honor,—to defeat him by 
means of it. It would be like trapping him in 
the name of my boasted gratitude. I would 
rather be shot than do it.” 

“Still, I think you will do it,” Josephine 
said. 

“Would you mind telling me why you 
think so?” 
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“ Because if you had been satisfied not to 
do it, those words of mine would have been 
forgotten as soon as they were spoken.” 

“TI never said I was satisfied of to do it, 
but that is a very different thing from doing it.” 

Josephine was silent. 

“ Many things,” Bodewin continued, “ which 
are purely matters of private business get 
abroad in a place like this. Harkins knows 
I have once positively refused to testify against 
him. He also knows that I have since been 
offered in set terms a large sum of money by 
the parties who wish me to do so.” 

Josephine blushed painfully at these words, 
but Bodewin went on without perceiving her 
embarrassment. 

“Stating the situation roughly as a man 
like Harkins would see it, what motive do 
you think he would be likely to impute to 
me were I now to change my mind? Would 
he not think I had consented to do for money 
what I had refused to do from an honorable 
motive ?” 

“Would he think you had been bribed?” 
asked Josephine. 

Bodewin suddenly remembered that he 
was on dangerous ground. It was so difficult 
to keep the fact of Josephine’s antecedents in 
view. He avoided the question. 

“Theoretically, of course, Harkins’s opinion 
of my motives is of no consequence, but act- 
ually I cannot afford to disgust him with me 
while he has this hold upon me. He is capa- 
ble of anything. Chivalrous as he was to my 
sister in her extremity, the heart of a gentle- 
man is not in him, or in any of his kind. He 
would spare no man or woman, living or dead, 
to reach me, if he believed I had betrayed 
him. I cannot sacrifice my sister’s name even 
to truth and justice.” 

“ Do the dead require more of us than the 
living? I am sure no living sister could en- 
dure that her brother should be hampered in 
his public duties by his love for her.” 

“You have quite the Roman idea of the 
comparative insignificance of the family 
claim,” said Bodewin, smiling rather bitterly ; 
“but you have a right to it. You come of 
heroic blood.” 

Josephine turned upon him. “ What do you 
know of my blood ?” she asked, searching his 
face for the touch of irony she suspected him 
of. She was restive on the point of blood from 
a mixture of pride and uneasiness: pride in 
the strain on her mother’s side, and vague 
distrust of that on her father’s, with which she 
found herself year by year less in sympathy. 

Bodewin hastened to repair his blunder. “ I 
beg your pardon. The story of your grand- 
father’s martyrdom has become a part of 
history, you must remember.” 
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“Yes,” said the girl, softening in her quick, 
responsive way, “the men of my mother’s 
family thought they were truest to their 
families when they were truest to their own 
best beliefs, But perhaps you think my grand. 
father should have yielded everything for the 
sake of security for his wife and children ?” 

“ Oh, now you are too hard upon me! At 
the worst, if Harkins were to carry all before 
him through my poltroonery, it would not be 
a national crime.” 

“ Oh, wouldn't it? Isn’t appropriating other 
people’s goods becoming a national crime? 
Then we cannot believe our own prophets.” 
Josephine was too young in controversy to 
have learned to keep the excitement of it out 
of her voice. She forgot her resolution to 
abstain from trying to influence Bodewin's 
decision. She was passionately protesting 
against it with her eyes and burning cheeks 
as well as with her words. 

“ Are you sure it is the family claim after 
all that is hindering you?” she asked finally. 
“Ts it not your own pride? Are you not try- 
ing to cancel a private debt by neglecting a 
public duty ?” 

Bodewin’s answer came slowly. He had 
asked himself a hundred times why he should 
sacrifice to the protection of another man's 
property that which was much dearer to him 
than any tangible possessions of his own. But 
between these two the question had never been 
for one moment a question of property ; each 
would have scorned in the other the first in- 
timation that it could be. Bodewin only said, 
“ What impossible beings you must think us! 
If you knew men better, you would not expect 
so much of us.” 

“Do you call it so much? I shall never 
expect less—never—ofany man I believe in!” 

The ranch was now in sight, and they rode 
the rest of the way in silence. Not one of 
the family, except the cows, was at home, nor 
were Mrs. Craig and Mr. Newbold anywhere 
to be seen. A paper pinned on the door bore 
an explanation in Mrs. Craig’s handwriting: 

*“ Ranchman’s wife at the railroad camp. 
We are going on there to see her about the 
eggs. Wait for us or not, as you please.” 

The railroad camp was a mile distant up 
the valley. They decided to wait. Bodewin 
dismounted and lifted Josephine from her 
saddle. She found a seat on a long bench 
against the side wall of the larger cabin, 
while Bodewin looked about the premises to 
make sure no one was at home. Two long 
low cabins of unhewn logs, built about four 
feet apart, were united by their roofs. The 
covered way between framed a view of the 
valley in the slanting light of afternoon. 
Through the uncurtained windows it could be 
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seen that one of the cabins was used for a 
dwelling, and the other for granary, barn, 
stable, woodshed, and other purposes. Its 
jnterior was crammed like a schoolboy’s 

ket, and was nearly as dark. Absolutely 
the place was deserted except by the cows, 

nsively chewing their cuds in the corral 
behind the cabin. 

Bodewin seated himself on the bench near 
Josephine. He took off his soft felt hat and 
crushed it on the angle of his knee. As he 
leaned forward on his elbows, his profile 
strongly illumined in the sun’s level light, 
certain merits in his appearance which had 
escaped Josephine’s diffident observation now 
struck her for the first time. His eyes, that 
she had thought were black, proved to be a 
dark hazel-gray. The wind loosened a lock 
of his close-cut hair, brushed with unbecoming 
severity of outline, and blew it across his fore- 
head. Instantly he looked the younger and 
the better for it. She noted the modeling of 
his bent head, the delicacy of his complexion 
where his hat had shaded it from the sun, 
the high, clear-cut lines of his face. He looked 
like some keen-edged instrument, fit for pre- 
cise and subtle uses. He had not found his 


true work as yet, that was evident ; and Jose- 
phine vaguely wondered whether so efficient 
an instrument carelessly handled might not 
be dangerous to others, or itself get dulled or 


broken. 

While they waited the sun’s red disk touched 
the mountains ; it dropped out of sight; the 
mountains darkened against the after-glow 
that spread broadly over the plain and flamed 
upward, gilding the long cloud-islands that 
rested in the upper regions of the sky. 

“Mr. Bodewin,” said Josephine, after one 
of those silences that often fell between these 
two unconventional acquaintances, “ why 
should you feel that you alone are responsible 
for your sister’s marriage? She had a mother as 
well as a brother—and you were very young.” 

“ My mother was scarcely in the world that 
summer. She lived with her dead. And she 
was broken — by : 

“Forgive me!” Josephine interrupted. 

“You do not hurt me. Say anything to 
me you like. It helps me.” 

“I would like to say one thing more, if I 
may. I am sure it would trouble your sister’s 
test if she could hear you saying what you 
did just now — that she had a mortgage on 
your life for all you were worth, and that 
how a part of it had fallen into base hands. 

any one hold a mortgage on our lives 
except the Giver of life itself? It seems to 
me you leave out — God.” 

“Would you have me throw the conse- 
quences of my carelessness upon Him?” 
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“T would have you believe that your sister 
was in His care as well as in yours.” 

“ It would make a pagan of me if I could 
believe God meant her life to be what we 
made it — among us.” 

“1 am afraid you are a pagan already.” 

“ Very likely. And being a pagan, 1 am 
also a coward,” 

Josephine hated to hear a man call himself 
a coward, even for the sake of being contra- 
dicted. She hesitated, and then, smiling, said 
deliberately, as if speaking by rote: 

“*T would not hear thine enemy say so.’” 

Bodewin smiled too, rather sadly. 

“ The context made you say that, but you 
do not mean it.” 

“T can never tell how much I mean until 
I am tried,” she said, “ but I think I mean it.” 

“‘ What should you say to one who called me 
a coward ?” 

“ IT should say that if you were it could only 
be as ‘conscience doth make cowards of us 
all.” And to myself I should add — morbid 
conscience,” 

“ You think I am morbid ?” 

“T hope you are, for if your views of our 
mutual accountability are true, then life is not 
difficult — it is impossible.” 

“Well, is it not impossible? Life, as it 
was meant to be?” 

“TI do not know how it was meant to be. 
I believe that it is, that it will be, full of 
happiness — I do not mean pleasure —to those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, even 
if they make terrible, terrible mistakes. I can- 
not believe in those fatalities which make one 
man the destroyer of another, whether he 
wills it or not. The intention must count for 
something.” 

“We cannot live by our intentions,” said 
Bodewin, “I think I see your father and 
Mrs. Craig coming. They are a long way off, 
do you see’? Where the trail cuts in towards 
Bird’s Eye Cafon.” : 

“I wish they had come before I began to 
talk of things that are beyond me,” Josephine 
sighed. 

“ There is nothing beyond you — nothing 
worth mentioning.” 

Whenever Bodewin said anything to Jose- 
phine that she might have resented as flat- 
tering in its tendency, he did it with a dismal 
reluctance which made it a thing to pity him 
for. 

He was getting restive under a deepen- 
ing sense of her truth and sweetness. He 
would have been glad to find a flaw in her,— 
another flaw,—for since he had made her 
atone to the uttermost for that slip with which 
their acquaintance had begun, she had been 
steadily triumphing in his thoughts. 
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He had long ceased to be even amused at 
their relations to each other with reference to 
the trial— Mr. Newbold’s daughter helping 
her father to his most important witness. He 
would have felt like choking any man who 
dared to hint at the convenience of such an 
arrangement for Mr. Newbold. He adored 
her unconscious sincerity that ignored the 
world and feared no misconception. And he 
felt the tribute to hisown manhood it so simply 
yet subtly conveyed. He was able to speak 
of her to Hillbury that evening with calmness, 
however, and to agree with his friend in his 
favorite theory, that a woman must have a 
certain amount of self-consciousness to escape 
being crude. Hillbury was apt to take a cool, 
disparaging tone in speaking of the average 

retty woman, but Bodewin could not believe 
in Hillbury’s entire indifference to a girl he 
himself found so charming. 


XI. 


AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, 


Bopewin had left his horse at the stable 
and had overtaken Hillbury as the latter was 
strolling along the ditch-walk, reading his 
letters on his way back tocamp. Hillbury put 
up the letters as Bodewin fell into step beside 


him. 

“T tried to find you this afternoon, Bodewin. 
Where are your rooms now ?” 

“ Rooms! My vom is in the Parker build- 
ing, second story, front, if you want to see 
me on business.” 

“ You have more than one room there.” 

“ Well, if you count a man’s bedroom.” 

“T wanted to tell you you’ve won your 
cigars.” 

“ What cigars ?” 

“ Have you forgotten our bet about Craig’s 
cabin ?” 

“ Craig’s cabin ?” 

“The cabin in the Lake woods— the girl- 
and-pup story.” 

Bodewin’s face changed slightly as he re- 
plied : 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

The mention of the Lake woods called up 
other impressions more vivid than those con- 
nected with Craig’s adventure. 

“ You were right about Craig—there is no 
cabin there.” 

“ What did I say about Craig?” 

“ You said the little boy lied, and apparently 
he did.” 

After a pause Bodewin said : 

“ Craig may have lied on occasion, but he 
is not a liar, If I ever said that he was, or 
implied it, I lied myself.” 
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“Well, the cabin cannot be found. [y 
send the cigars around to-morrow.” 

“TI won’t take them, do you understand? 
I don’t want to smoke a whole box of cigars 
flavored with a stupid fiction of Craig’s, [’¢ 
rather borrow them of you one at a time,” he 
added, as Hillbury looked grave, “and no 
thanks to Craig.” 

“You still insist there is no cabin,” Hill. 
bury persisted. 

“ Hang the cabin!” 

His words, few as they had been, convinced 
Hillbury that Bodewin was himself surprised 
that the cabin could not be found. His pre. 
tended incredulity, he believed, must have 
been pure recklessness founded on his dislike 
to everything Craig did, or the joking of a 
tired and hungry man; or else, for some rea- 
son impossible to guess, Bodewin had not 
been perfectly frank. The impression was so 
strong that Hillbury resolved to make one 
more search for evidence of the truth of Craig's 
story. 


THE outer door of Bodewin’s office in the 
Parker building had a slit in it, and a box 
nailed on the inner panel for the convenience 
of callers in his absence. When he returned to 
his lodgings that evening, Bodewin, after 
striking a light, examined this box. It contain- 
ed but one letter, from a most unattractive 
correspondent, to judge by the superscription. 
The envelope bore no postmark; the letter 
was undated. It read as follows: 


“Do not go on the witness stand unprotected. 
Colonel Harkins swears that if you testify against 
him you shall not leave the court-room alive. 

“ A FRIEND.” 


Bodewin sent a letter to Craig that night, 
short but carefully worded. 

Histestimony, he wrote, in the case between 
the Eagle Bird and Uinta mines, was at the 
service of the Eagle Bird. He would prefer 
to give it in response to a subpoena, in due 
form. He would take his expenses and the 
usual witness-fee, nothing more, and the ques- 
tion of money need not be referred to again 
in reference to this case. And he was Mr. 
Craig’s respectfully. This letter Mr. Craig 
handed to Mr. Newbold the next day as they 
sat together on the Eagle Bird piazza waiting 
to see the superintendent on a small matter 
connected with the lawsuit,— a matter which 
made it necessary for Sammis to look up some 
old maps of the mine. Josephine had gone 
into the house to see Mrs. Sammis's baby. 
She had found him in the dining-room, seated 
in his high chair at a table where his mother 
was engaged in cutting out the overskirt of a 
new grenadine dress. Josephine was consult 
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as to the proper length to allow for draping, 
and as baby gave more of his assistance than 
was desirable, making dashes at the paper 
tterns and side pulls at the stuff spread 
smoothly on the table, Josephine seized him 
out of his chair and bore him off into the front 
room, where she made him happy in a way he 
knew well. She placed him on her knee, 
facing her, at arm’s length, and, with her smil- 
ing eyes fixed on his solemn ones, began 
softly jogging him up and down to the recita- 
tive, “ This is the way the lady rides,” etc. As 
the pace grew better, his fat shoulders began 
to shake and the dimples to show round the 
deep-sunk corners of his mouth ; but when it 
came to “ Hobble-de-gee the farmer goes!” 
his content knew no bounds. Now they be- 
gan once more with “ This is the way the 
lady rides, nimble namble, nimble namble,” 
and the gait was so easy and the song so low 
to match it, that Josephine could hear her 
father’s voice, speaking to Mr. Craig in the 
porch outside. The shutters were drawn 
together, but the windows were open. 

“Well, what did I tell you? It has come 
out just as I said it would!” 

“How was that, Mr. Newbold?” 

“Don’t you remember what I said to you 
down there in your office ?” 

“About Bodewin? You said, if I’m not 
mistaken, that his case called for a woman’s 
influence; wasn’t that it ?” 

“Well, what I meant was the social thing, 
you know. Of course, you can’t have society 
without women. He has seen a good deal 
of us lately, and naturally he takes more inter- 
est in the case. He’s reconsidered the matter 
from a more human point of view.” 

“ He has not seen much of me lately. He 
has seen a good deal of my wife and of your 
daughter. Is that the point of view you call 
human ?” 

“You lawyers are the worst fellows to turn 
a man’s words wrong side out. You know 
very well what I mean. Bodewin has come 
round—most unexpectedly to you, but not 
to me. I knew he was coming. The rides 
and the talks and the little dinners have done 
the business, and now you can come in with 
- majesty of the law and claim the credit 
of it.” 

“To whom is the credit due, do you think — 
your daughter or my wife ?” 

“Oh, come, Craig! I’m not going to quar- 
tel with you—not until after the trial.” 

“There will not be any trial with me for 
your counsel, Mr. Newbold, unless you drop 
that little theory of yours, pretty sudden too! 
You can give all the credit you like to your 
daughter, I beg her pardon, and you ought 
0 too, but I want you to understand, before 
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we go any further, that my wife doesn’t help 
me to win my cases.” 

“Good Lord, man! one would suppose 

” Josephine sprang up, hardly conscious 
of the heavy child in her arms, and carried 
him back to the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Sammis was folding up the breadths of her 
overskirt. 

“I do believe there is enough left for a 
shoulder-cape,” she said without looking up, 
as Josephine entered. “ Don’t you like those 
little shirred capes ?” 

“ On some people — yes,” Josephine replied 
absently. 

“If there wasn’t enough to shir, 1 might 
put some fringe round it, and trim it with 
passymentery— Ain’t you been tiring your- 
self out with him? You look real warm!” 
She held out her hands for the child. 

“ He doesn’t tire me —does he, monkins?” 
Josephine leaned her head against the baby’s 
clean white pinafore, put on over yesterday’s 
frock with especial reference to her visit. He 
clasped the bent, dark head in his chubby 
arms, patted it vigorously, and then pushed 
himself away from her that he might peep down 
into her face. Mrs. Sammis looked on with 
flattered regard. 

“ You've got a real way with babies!” she 
said. “ For an only child yourself, it’s won- 
derful. I guess you're one of the born mothers. 
You must look out when it comes to marry- 
ing. When you see a girl with blood in her 
for two, she’s sure to pick out a man that 
hasn’t half enough for one, and nurse him the 
rest of her life, and be as proud of him, like 
as not, as if he was her first-born, and think 
he’s got a terrible intellect.” 

Josephine, in her visits to the mine, had 
been in the habit of using the Sammis baby 
as an innocent sort of buffer to ward off the 
mother’s attentions. That day she kept the 
child in her arms, petting him and recklessly 
encouraging his small tyrannies, until the’ 
horses were brought round and her father 
called to her from the piazza that it was time 
to go. 

Nothing in all her life had ever hurt her 
like those words of his she had overheard. 
Josephine had ever been too ready to flame 
out on slight provocation, and dispute the 
paternal judgment and sometimes the pater- 
nal authority on trifling points, but this issue 
involved differences too vital even for discus- 
sion. She could not open the subject to her 
father without showing him her scorn for his 
point of view. All the satisfaction she might 
have had in Bodewin’s conversion was blighted. 
Reviewing his several conversations with her 
as she was able to recall them, she fancied 
she could read her own humiliation in his cold 
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surprise, his mocking appeal, his abrupt and 
intimate demand. The first slip had been hers, 
but she was now ready to believe ‘her father 
had done his best to put her in the way of 
making it. He who should have saved her 
from her faults had been in league with them 
against her— was openly exulting in their 
consequences, with an indecency of sugges- 
tion which had disgusted even Mr. Craig. 
The object of her soliloquy was meanwhile 
comfortably riding behind her, by the side 
of Mr. Craig, talking of future improvements 
at the mine to be begun as soon as the trial 
was over. For now that Bodewin had been 
won, Mr. Newbold, and his lawyer no less, 
regarded the case as virtually decided in their 
favor. 
Xi. 


DEAD OR MISSING. 


Mr. NEwBOLD wondered a little that Jose- 
phine’s interest in the trial should have so 
suddenly cooled. But no doubt she was tired 
of the subject; it had been presented to her 
somewhat monotonously oflate. She declined 
to go down with him to Denver on the week 
of the trial, preferring to stay at the mine with 
Mrs. Sammis. It would not be an exciting visit, 
but Josephine would have chosen to go back 
alone to Kansas City rather than make one of 
the Eagle Bird party on this conspicuous oc- 
casion. Mr. Newbold had hired a light 
mountain-wagon and a team of horses to 
carry his constituents over the range to the 
end of the track in the safest and speediest 
manner. He had also ordered the best break- 
fast the Wiltsie House could furnish, to be 
served at the mine, where the party were to 
meet on the morning of the journey. 

Bodewin had been as good as his word 
when he told Josephine that he would take 
no advantage of her reluctant consideration 
of his difficulty. She had not seconded her 
father’s numerous invitations to him, and had 
met him only through their mutual acquaint- 
ances, Mrs. Craig and Hillbury. One of 
Mrs. Craig’s children had been ill, and the 
outdoor gayeties of her planning had ceased 
for a week before the date of the trial. Dur- 
ing this time Josephine had not seen Bodewin. 
She would gladly have escaped the breakfast, 
but her father had made a point of her pre- 
siding. However, to her great relief, Bodewin 
was not among the guests. At the last mo- 
ment he had resigned his seat in the wagon 
and announced that he would make the pass 
on horseback. 

“Weshall see you to-morrow at breakfast?” 
Mr. Newbold had asked, and Bodewin had 
begged to be excused, as he was not an early 
breakfaster and would not need to start as 
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soon as the team, by an hour at least. He 
came loitering up the trail a few minutes after 
the Eagle Bird party had set off. He had left 
his water-proof coat in Sammis’s office the last 
time he had gone through the mine, he said, 
and had stopped for it on his way. 

Josephine was sitting on the steps of the 
high porch as he rode up. He had seen her, 
and it was too late for her to escape into the 
house. She smiled collectedly enough and 
said good-morning, while Mrs. Sammis came 
from the end of the porch, holding a leaky 
watering-pot at arm’s length, to ask if he 
would not change his mind and have some 
breakfast. He had had a cup of coffee before 
leaving the camp, he thanked her, but would 
she kindly send some one for that coat? The 
office was locked and Sammis had taken the 
key, but Mrs. Sammis thought she knew where 
there was another key that would fit. She 
went into the house to find it, and Bodewin 
seated himself on the steps below Josephine, 
His first look at her, before a word had been 
spoken, assured Josephine that she was safe at 
least in his regard. But that did not take away 
her trouble by any means. It might have been 
better that he should despise her. No one 
could have guessed from Josephine’s appear- 
ance that she was unhappy, still less humiliated, 
about anything. Bodewin was looking at her 
timidly ; he had never seen her before in a 
white dress. It was only a white flannel, made 
in the simplest way, but a garment of white 
samite could not have been more mystic and 
wonderful to Bodewin’s inexperienced eyes. 
It defined her fair arms and shoulders and 
clung in some mysterious way about her hips, 
sweeping downward in long soft folds over the 
pleatings that huddled about her feet. Bode- 
win could not venture to more than glance at 
her as she sat on the steps above him. It was 
scarcely possible to avoid some reference to 
the object of his journey. 

“ Are you surprised at my going, after all I 
said to you that last time?” he asked. 

“No; I knew then, in spite of what you 
said, that you would go.” 

“Thank you for your faith in me. I ought 
to be uncommonly happy, I suppose. True 
happiness consists in doing what 1s disagree- 
able, doesn’t it ?” . 

Now that Bodewin had begun to talk in this 
safe, artificial strain, Josephine’s courage re- 
turned, : 

“ Perhaps so,” she said, “if you do it for 
the sake of something better than happiness.’ 

“ You are the most exacting young moral- 
ist! Isn’t it enough that you have got me on 
the right track at last, without asking for my 
passport ? ” 

Josephine’s face turned scarlet. 
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“J have had nothing to do with the track 
that you are on.” 

«Am I not your witness ?” 

“You know that you are not. Remember, 
the condition of my listening to you was that 

ou should not make it personal!” 

“You repudiate me altogether, now that I 
am doing what you wished me to do. You 
don’t deny that you do wish it?” 

“If it is merely a question of what I or any 
one else wishes you to do, you had better not 
do it.” 

Poor Josephine was insisting all the more 
strenuously on the dignity of her position, 
now that she herself had lost all faith in it; 
and Bodewin was irritated by this display of 
rectitude, when he was longing for something 
less comfortless to a man starting on a journey 
attended by risks known to no one but himself. 

“Such very abstract views of duty as yours 
strike me as a little inhuman,” he said,—* to 
adore a man’s duty and yet spurn him for 
doing it.” 

“1 do not spurn you — neither do I intend 
to applaud you.” 

“T don’t ask you to; I ask only a kind 
word of good-bye, and some little recognition 
of the fact that I am going on your errand. 
That is very weak of me, perhaps.” 

“But you are not going on my errand. 
What right have I to send you on my errands, 
or you to go?” 

“I might go on your errand without your 
sending me.” 

Josephine shook her head. “ How can you 
play with a serious decision like this, even for 
the sake of teasing ?” 

“Why should it tease you? I should be 
glad to relieve you from that horror you seem 
to have of any complicity in my acts, but I 
hardly think I should be riding over the range 
to-day if you had not challenged my right 
to do as I pleased.” 

Since there was no denying that his motives 
were mixed, Bodewin was resolved to get 
what comfort he could out of the mixture. 
He wished Josephine to feel that this act of 
his was in some sort a bond between them, 
and she resisted the acknowledgment he was 
forcing upon her with maidenly fierceness. 

_ She stood up, facing him, obliging him to 
nse, though he was in no hurry to go. He 
leaned heavily on the balustrade, avoiding her 
eyes, 

“Don’t go,” she said more gently; “don’t 
give your testimony from any motive less 
ov than the one which made you withhold 
it. 


. “ Be satisfied,” he said ; “I am doing what 
is night. I don’t ask myself why I am doing 
i,"—he lifted his heavy-lidded, passionate 
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eyes to her face,—* and you must not ask me, 
because I might tell you the truth.” 

He took off his hat and silently offered his 
hand. Josephine let him hold hers a moment, 
and they parted without looking at each other 
again. As Bodewin was unhitching his horse 
Mrs. Sammis appeared. 

“ You're not going without your coat, Mr, 
Bodewin?” She came down the steps with 
it, apologizing for having kept him waiting so 
long. “I hope you won't have to ride too 
fast to make up the time.” 

Bodewin assured her he had plenty of time. 
He rolled up the coat into a snug bundle and 
tied it securely with the leathern thongs at- 
tached to the back of his saddle, swung him- 
self on his horse, and, lifting his hat to Mrs. 
Sammis, rode away. 

Twilight drew the curtains of sunset in the 
valley. Night came on, and the Eagle Bird 
folded its murky wings in such rest as its 
ceaseless subterranean life permitted. Jose- 
phine sat on the porch steps. She had been 
alone nearly all day, for, though nominally 
the guest of the superintendent's wife, she saw 
very little of her hostess. The superintendent 
had married, as in small, isolated communi- 
ties, the average man marries the woman he 
had seen most frequently. In Sammis’s case 
she had happened to be a garrulous soul in 
an under-vitalized body. Mrs. Sammis had 
stamped her feebleness with the force of a fa- 
tality on her husband’s life, his house, and his 
children, suffering herself more than Sammis, 
perhaps, from this repetition of her own nega- 
tive personality. There was a dreary ineffi- 
ciency about the conduct of affairs in the 
household she now found herself part of, that 
had already begun to weigh upon Josephine 
like a trouble of her own. 

At the dump station below the hill a light 
had shone since twilight. At intervals she 
heard the hollow rolling of a car along the 
tramway. As the sound ceased, a bolt rattled, ° 
and the torrent of earth and stones crashed 
over the dump. The car rolled back into the 
tunnel, and in the succeeding silence thestrokes 
of the engine from the shaft-house counted 
the hours to the change of shifts. Presently a 
new sound caught Josephine’s attention—the 
light, sharp click of a horse’s hoofs coming 
rapidly up the hill. She lost it for an instant, 
then she heard it again, nearing faster and now 
close athand. By the main group of build- 
ings it stopped, and voices of men were heard 
talking. 

Mrs. Sammis came out on the porch, car- 
rying the baby, her apron turned up over its 
bare head. She walked past Josephine to the 
end of the porch, and called into the darkness : 

“ Whose horse is that ?” 
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There was no audible reply, and she re- 
peated the question. “ Whose Aorse is that?” 

“Is anything the matter?” Josephine asked. 
She too went to the end of the porch and 
looked and listened with Mrs, Sammis in the 
contagion of vague alarm. 

“J thought that horse coming up just now 
was the bald-faced one Mr. Bodewin rode,” 
Mrs. Sammis said. 

“Has Mr. Bodewin come éack ? ” 

“Tt wasn’t Bodewin rode him in. I saw him 
plain enough coming up the hill. It was that 
man from Lounsberry’s stables. I can’t ever 
think of his name. He brings your father’s 
horses.” 

“ But where is Mr. Bodewin ?” 

“ That’s what I’d like to know, if I could 
get anything out of them men!” 

“ Let me take the baby, Mrs. Sammis.” 

The sleepy child began to scream when his 
mother transferred him to Josephine’s arms. 
She carried him into the house and walked up 
and down the close entry with him, mechan- 
ically hushing his cries, while Mrs. Sammis 
ran out to the stable to make inquiries. 

“ Oh, baby, baby, do hush!” Josephine al- 
most sobbed herself, trying to listen. 

In a few moments Mrs. Sammis returned. 
The baby was still screaming, and with a 
mother’s sententious sympathy she took her 
offspring into her own arms and carried him 
into her bedroom, where Josephine heard her 
singing her habitual lullaby — 


“Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on his gentie breast.” 


The measured creak of a rocking-chair 
continued for some time after the singing had 
ceased. Then Mrs. Sammis came out of the 
room, carrying a smoky kerosene lamp in her 
hand. She placed it in the center of a table with 
a red printed cotton cover on it, rearranged 
the books in little set piles around the lamp, and 
finally sat down by Josephine at the window, 
sighing audibly and stroking back her hair 
with her thin, moist, bleached-looking hands. 

“ Well,” she said, “ ¢Aey don’t know what's 
gone of him any more’n we do! That bay 
horse of his come in alone about seven o’clock, 
and walked himself into the stable where he’s 
kep’, and that’s all they know. They waited 
till the stage got in, but there wasn’t any 
message from our folks. They passed our 
team the other side of the summit, but they 
hadn’t seen any sign of him either side. He 
hadn’t stopped at English George’s, but just at 
the foot of the pass,— you rec'lect, when you 
come in, that little gulch where the water 
was, and right smart of grass? The woman 
says she was just takin’ some blackberry pies 
out of the oven,— one of them outdoor ovens; 


you’ve seen ’em,— and he rode up and bought 
one of the pies, and et it settin’ on his horse, 
and took a big drink of milk, and give her a 
dollar. ‘T’wasn’t more’n three bits’ worth, 
They sent up from the stable to know if he 
changed his horse here this morning before 
he started. You saw him tie that coat on to 
his saddle, didn’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” said Josephine. 

“Well, ‘hey say the saddle came home bare.” 

“ Bare?” 

“There wasn’t any coat or nothing tied 
fast to it.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means it wasn’t an accident.” Mrs, 
Sammis lowered her voice to give greater 
effect to her next words. “ Z/ey think, down 
to the camp, it’s some of the Uinta’s work. 
The horse had been hit by a bullet, and they 
say the mark of it showed it come from be- 
hind.— There is no tellin’,’ she continued 
after a pause, which brought no comment 
from Josephine. “Some thinks he’s just been 
playin’ into their hands all along. He give 
’em a first-rate chance, goin’ off alone like 
that. Sammis has ’lowed all along that he was 
in with them.” 

Josephine rose and went out on the porch. 
The air was of an unusual softness. The stars 
between the pine-trunks seemed few and very 
far away. She watched the light of a lantern 
swinging from the hand of the night foreman, 
who was crossing the trodden space before 
the shaft-house, and listened to the sluff, sluff 
of his rubber boots as their loose tops rubbed 
together at every step. The light at the dump 
station was eclipsed, and now again came the 
rattling of the bolt and the plunging of the 
load over the dump. It fell into the echoless 
silence of the wood like a stone in a deep well. 
So had the news of the night fallen into Jose- 
phine’s heart. She heard Mrs. Sammis’s step 
in the hall, and turned to say: 

“ Will you tell me as soon as you know any- 
thing more — whatever it is ? 1 want to know 
2.” 

“ Why, of course — why shouldn’t youknow 
eP* 5 

Why, indeed, Josephine repeated to herself, 
should she be spared the knowledge of Bode- 
win’s fate ? What was it to her but one more 
man added to the list of the camp's missing, 
or dead, or dishonored ? 


XIII. 


ON THE ROAD TO THE PASS. 


Ir was nearly noon when Bodewin reached 
the foot of the pass. He had left the ticklish 
places on his road behind him—the deep 
woods, the wet stony hollows, the winding 
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gulches with high rocky walls that shut out 
the sun. The secluded trail he had taken 
now met the stage road, where passengers were 
frequent. The chances for an adventure on 
that exposed highway were hardly worth con- 
sidering. Bodewin kept a quietly watchful 
eye on each turn of the road or projecting an- 
gle of rock, as a matter of habit, rather than 
of special precaution. 

As he slowly climbed the last half mile to 
the summit, he heard some one shouting, and, 
looking back, saw a man on a hard-ridden 
horse motioning to him from a distance. He 
waited for the stranger to overtake him. 

“If your name is Bodewin, there’s a man 
back here in the timber has got some papers 
for you.” 

Bodewin looked hard at his fellow-traveler. 
He was a man of about fifty, with a tall, 
stooping figure, a foxy beard that was turning 
gray, and a scar on the side of his thin nose 
that made his eyes seem closer together. 

“ All right, boss!” he said. “ Take a good 
look at me. It sounds like a lie, but it ain’t.” 

“Where does your man say he’s from?” 
Bodewin asked, 

“ He came out from camp, just behind you. 
Says he is one of the men from Lounsberry’s 
stables. Some papers belongin’ to a party 
named Newbold got left at the Eagle Bird 
mine. The women folks found ’em just after 
you'd gone. The young lady there, Newbold’s 
daughter, knew they’d be wanted on the trial 
that’s comin’ off to-morrow, and she chartered 
him to overtake you with ’em. He promised 
her he wouldn’t give ’em into no hands only 
yourn,” 

“ Well,” said Bodewin, “ what is he doing 
in the timber ?” 

“ Horse fell on him. He’s all broke up. I 
come along just after he was hurt, and he got 
me to overtake you and git you to come back 
forthe papers. I told him you wouldn’t come, 
and to give me the papers. I might be all 
right, he said, but he couldn’t let ’em out of 
his hands,” 

The ingenuousness of this speech was not 
borne out by the speaker’s countenance, but 
various considerations were working on Bode- 
win during the few secondsit took him tochoose 
between the risks of believing a false story and 
doubting a true one. 

“Are you goin’ back ?” the man inquired. 
“J'm goin’. I want to git him into shape, so’s 
he can git back to camp.” 

“Hold on a minute. Where did you say 
this man was ?” 

“ Back here half a mile in the timber.” 

“ All right,” Bodewin said. “Go on. I’m 
with you.” 

The stranger did not look back or wait for 


Bodewin, but turned his horse’s head down 
the hill again. He turned off from the stage 
road into the trail by which Bodewin had 
come. They were soon among the trees — 
the stunted pines and spruces, straggling ahead 
of the close columns of the main forest. 
Here Bodewin met with evidence confirmatory 
of his friend’s story. A gray horse could 
plainly be seen, a short distance ahead of 
them, foraging for a bite by the wayside, while 
near him in the sparse shade lay a man at full 
length on the ground. Bodewin thought he 
could remember having seen such a light- 
gray horse with white mane and tail at Louns- 
berry’s stables. He was sure he remembered 
the man’s face, when he came near enough to 
see it. He was that dark, dull-eyed youth, 
partner of the Irishman whom Bodewin had 
conversed with at his claim on the mountain. 
Bodewin was not surprised to find the pros- 
pector, two weeks later, a stableman. It was 
the way of the camp. 

““ You don’t remember me, Mr. Bodewin,” 
the young fellow said, lifting his sullen black 
eyes to Bodewin’s face. “ But I know you.” 
He opened his coat and took hold of some 
papers that showed, projecting from an inside 
pocket. 

“ Here’s the papers she told me to give you; 
I can’t raise up.” His face was darkly flushed, 
as with pain. 

“You don’t need to git off, Mr. Bodewin,” 
the other man said. “I can hand ’em to 
you.” 

“ No, you can’t,” the messenger objected. 
“TI promised her I'd give ’em into his hands 
or fetch ’em back to her; and I won't lie to 
her to save him gettin’ off his horse. Moses! 
how my leg hurts!” 

With his first unguarded impulse Bodewin 
dropped from his saddle to the ground, and 
stooped frankly and compassionately to receive 
the papers; and at the instant he stooped 
he felt his pistol leaving his pistol-pocket. A- 
hand had withdrawn it from behind. It was 
the hand of his ingenuous guide. Turning 
sharply as he straightened himself, Bodewin’s 
head nearly touched the muzzle of another 
revolver. 

“Stop!” a hard voice called. “If you 
move you’re a dead man.” 

Bodewin did not move. A second reason 
for not moving had presented itself in the 
shape of a pistol held against the other side 
of his head by Miss Newbold’s faithful mes- 
senger. One deep and fervent curse escaped 
him, and then Bodewin asked: 

“ What do you want?” 

“We want you,” the man with the scar 
replied. “ Will you come along with us, or do 
you want to fight?” 
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“ Fight!” said Bodewin. “I’ve got a good 
show, haven’t I?” 

“We're a little too soon for you, that’s a 
fact. Tie his hands, Tony.” 

“ You needn’t tie my hands,” Bodewin ex- 
postulated. “I will go along all right.” 

“You'd better mean it, if you say so. We 
don’t want to have to hurt you.” 

“T don’t intend to get hurt. What are you 
going to do with me?” 

“We're goin’ to keep you kind of quiet for 
a few days. You won't have a bad time of it, 
if you’re peaceable. We'll have to cover your 
eyes, Mr. Bodewin. We don’t want you to 
get too intimate with the road we're goin’. 
Hand me the rag, Tony.” 

“Would you mind taking my handker- 
chief?” Bodewin asked. 

The man with the scar considerately made 
use of Bodewin’s handkerchief to bind his 
eyes instead of a degraded piece of calico 
which looked like part of a woman’s apron. 

“This horse will not lead,” Bodewin said, 
when the party was mounted and ready to 
move; “but he will follow all right if I tell 
him to. One of you can ride ahead and the 


other behind me. I will promise not to make 
a break between here and your camp.” 

“I'll take your word on that, boss.” The 
elder man had dropped his hard business tone 


for the semi-confidential drawl he reserved for 
social purposes. “ Tony, you can lead off, and 
I'll close up the percession.” 

“ And you'll do the talkin’,” Tony remarked. 

“ Well, if I don’t talk I can’t say nothin’,” 
the elder man retorted. 

The procession moved on in single file, 
Bodewin, disarmed and blindfolded, between 
his two captors. He had not been in a mo- 
ment’s doubt as to the author of this wayside 
pleasantry. The plan of his capture, he wascon- 
vinced, had originated in a more subtle brain 
than either of those selected to carry it out. 
What chiefly hurt him was the thought that 
his disappearance might be misunderstood by 
his friends of the Eagle Bird. His promise to 
appear at the trial had delayed the serving of 
the subpoena; they might conclude, if dis- 
posed to doubt his good faith, that he had 
availed himself of this solitary ride to give 
them the slip, even were it not planned for 
that purpose. If he could but send some 
message back! The thing seemed as little 
possible as to escape himself. All that, how- 
ever, could wait. Deprived of eyesight, his 
remaining senses were doubly on the alert to 
report each feature of the road. By the sound 
of his horse’s feet he knew they were still on 
the trail. They followed it but a short dis- 
tance, perhaps from fear of meeting other 
passengers, then, turning to the left, struck 
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across a gravelly ridge. Bodewin recognized 
it as one of those numerous lateral moraines 
making lesser valleys at right angles to the 
great valley of the Arkansas. The plan of 
march was not adapted to conversation, Oc. 
casionally a voice would admonish Bodewin: 

“ Down your head there, pardner! Dodge 
that tree limb”; “ Watch out for them quak- 
ing asps”; or “ Mind that badger-hole on the 
up-hill side.” 

The ridge, inclining always towards the 
valley, dipped suddenly, and the horses took 
the slide one after another, carrying soil and 
stones with them. Bodewin made no attempt 
to guide his horse. He had trusted Baldy’s 
feet and Baldy’s eyes on many a dark night 
and blind trail. At the foot of the ridge th 
crossed a piece of timber, and beyond it 
Bodewin could hear the horses’ hoofs sucking 
through the swampy bottom. Now they were 
rustling past a willow thicket, now wading 
into the coarse, bunchy grass of the valley 
pasturage ; southward again, the soft valley 
wind in their faces, the sun declining from 
the zenith towards the west. Now into a 
gorge, grassy at first and wet, then steep and 
stony, with a coolness as of rocks high and 
near. Bodewin was positive they had not 
crossed the valley. The plan was probably to 
wind him in and out between those narrow di- 
vides which radiate from each great peak 
downwards into the valley, until he had be- 
come confused, then double on their track 
and bring him to some spot not far from the 
camp itself. Another reason for making such 
a mystery of their route occurred to Bodewin. 
His abductors no doubt were arranging mat- 
ters so that after his release he should not be 
able to swear to the place where he had been 
detuined. 

The last hour of the ride was through un- 
interrupted woods, and here no idea of their 
direction could be had. They were not the 
burnt woods ; the shade was close and dark, 
the horses’ feet sounded hollow on the muffled 
ground. 

“In sight of camp, pardner,” said the elder 
guide. “ You can pull off the blinders.” __ 

Bodewin took the handkerchief from his 
eyes and looked about him with keen interest. 
He was turning a new page of his experience, 
which was likely to prove exciting, if not m- 
structive. The wood was in shadow. Only 
in the tree-tops the sunlight lingered, letting 
fall a gleam here and there, to burnish 4 
trunk, or speckle with tawny lights the dark- 
red forest floor. Beautiful and solemn and 
peaceful as night itself, the pine woods 
stretched before him. Was not this a better 
ending to a day’s journey than the one 
had set out for ?—the crowd on the platform 
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at the new railroad terminus, the noisy car- 
joad of people, the train banging along the 
break-neck grades of the Platte Canon, and the 
trial and the witness-stand? The decision 
had been taken out of his hands, and Harkins 
was getting even with his debtor in a ynique 
fashion of his own. Bodewin’s courage was 
of a deliberate and philosophic kind. He was 
too indifferent to danger to seek it, nor was 
he possessed by that necessity to fight under 
any provocation which belongs to men of the 
“game” variety. He was game in a some- 
what different sense. He had remained quiet 
when he found himself disarmed, with a pistol 
at each ear, not from fear of the pistols, but 
from an objection to an illogical suicide. His 
blood had been cool enough to let his mind 
work, and to Bodewin’s mind to have invited 
death at such hands, and in such a manner, 
would have been supremely objectless and 
silly. Yet there was a taint of moral poltroon- 
eryinhim. It revealed itself in the relief with 
which he welcomed the utter irresponsibility 
of his situation. From a man who had been 
morbidly conscious of his responsibilities, he 
had become one who was sick of the very 
word. He was almost glad to be deprived of 
his rights for a time, that he might enjoy a 
corresponding suspension of his duties. He 
had got down now to the ground floor of 
social ethics, where the law of self-preserva- 
tion was uncomplicated by subtleties of mu- 
tual obligation. 

“In sight of camp,” the man with the scar 
had announced —and now the camp itself 
was close at hand. Where had he known this 
place before ? The long-backed cabin, over- 
topped by the dump of a deserted prospect- 
hole, the bench under the projecting roof, the 
little corral. This was Craig’s cabin, beyond 
adoubt, even though Hillbury had failed to 
find it. Bodewin was charmed by the se- 
quence of events. 

xIV. 


A MESSAGE TO THE CAMP. 


Tue three men dismounted at the door 
of the cabin, leaving their horses standing. 
Bodewin untied his blanket-roll and rubber 
coat from the back of his saddle, and tossed 
them on the bench beside the door, while 
Tony, seated on the bench, kept an eye upon 
him. The elder man, whom Tony called Dad, 
had gone into the cabin. Ina few minutes he 
returned, laughing and shaking his head. 

Tony's look expressed sulky inquiry as to 
the cause of his merriment. 

“Babe's mad,” he explained. “Says she 
won't have no men folks round, inside there, 
till grub’s ready.” 

“What's she mad about now ?” asked Tony. 


“About this yer company we brought 
home,” said Dad, winking at Bodewin. “She 
‘lows she don’t take no hand in this kind of 
entertainment. She'll give you enough to eat, 
though,” he added. 

“Why don’t you go in there and make 
her quit ?” Tony suggested. 

“Go in yourself, if you want to. I’ve 
learned to let women folks alone when they 
are plumb full o’ mad.” 

Tony went to the door and tried to open it. 
It was fastened from within. 

“ Babe!” he called, “ OA Babe! Come 
out yer! Ain’tye'shamed ! — Give you a dol- 
lar if she don’t come,” he said to Bodewin 
parenthetically. 

Bodewin laughed. 

“ Give you forty if she does!” Dad jeered. 

Tony continued calling and pounding un- 
til the door on a sudden was violently thrown 
back and Babe herself appeared on the thresh- 
old, fronting the cool daylight, with a glow 
of firelight behind her, which reddened the 
murky interior of the cabin. 

Babe was a tall, white-throated, full-bosomed 
girl of seventeen, at this moment red with 
wrath, her blue eyes big and dark under her 
low, flat, white brow. Her skin was white as 
birch-wood stripped of its bark, but under it 
were muscles as tough as Tony's own. 

“ Who's callin’ Babe round yer?” 

The words were flung out with a look in- 
tended for Tony. But Tony had retired as 
the door opened, and the look fell hot from 
the stormy blue eyes into Bodewin’s cool gray 
ones, as he leaned a little forward from his 
seat on the bench. One look was enough, 
Babe retreated, banging the door behind 
her. Dad and Tony burst into loud laughter, 
Dad fairly shedding tears in his excess of 
mirth. 

“ Babe wilted then, for sure!” said Tony ; 
and Dad, turning to Bodewin, who had re- 
mained perfectly grave, apologized for his 
daughter. 

“ Babe’s always skeered of strangers; she 
don’t mean nothin’. Here, you Tony, quit 
laughin’ at your sister, and go take care 
of them critters!” 

The two horses, which were at home, had 
strayed off towards the corral, while Baldy, 
observant of his master’s movements, re- 
mained near the cabin. Tony walked leis- 
urely towards him, and put out his hand to 
take his bridle-rein. Baldy jumped away a 
few feet. Tony stepped quickly after him and 
caught at the rein. Baldy whirled off and let 
fly at Tony with his heels, Bodewin smiled, 
and Dad looked interested. 

“Stop your jumpin’ and go to him quiet- 
like and speak to him,” he suggested. 
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Tony replied with a scornful jerk of his 
head, and made another rush for Baldy’s rein, 
calling, “ Whoa, there!” Baldy swerved, 
reared, tossing his rein up in the air out of 
Tony’s reach, 

“ That's right, Tony, cuss a little; may be 
that’ll git him.” Dad chuckled and Bodewin 
laughed outright. 

“ He can’t catch that horse. He won't let 
any one catch him but me.” 

‘Tony heard Bodewin’s remark. 

“T’ll bet, by , [can catch him!” he said, 

Returning to the cabin, he took down a 
coiled lasso that hung within convenient 
reach by the door. 

Dad and Bodewin watched him in silence 
as he adjusted the rope for a throw. Baldy 
had trotted off a little way. As Tony ran to- 
wards him swinging the rope above his head, 
the horse stopped and seemed to wait for 
the throw. The rope left Tony’s hand, the 
loop widened, and Baldy, standing perfectly 
still, put his long white nose to the sod. The 
lasso settled down upon his neck and shoul- 
ders, and slid harmless to the ground. Baldy 
gave one quick jump sideways, then walked 
away, turning his sagacious eye backward to- 
wards his master. 

“ Lawd in the mornin’!” Dad exclaimed, 
smiting his knees with both hands, “ but that 
horse has got sense! How’d you I’arn him 
not to leave no handle for the lass’ to ketch 
on?” 

Tony made another run for the horse and 
another throw, but again Baldy was as a graven 
image, with his nose and his fore feet touching 
the ground, 

Bodewin now stood up and called him to 
him. Baldy came at the word and stood be- 
side his master, with an imperturbable gravity 
and innocence in his white, eyelashed eyes. 
Bodewin waited, stroking Baldy’s nose, until 





(To be continued.) 
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y the ancient days, 
Arthur loved his queen; 
Guinevere loved Arthur not, 
Lost in love for Lancelot. 
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THOUGHT. 


Tony, panting and swearing, had drawn near, 
Then he said : 

“ Now I'll show you another little thing he 
can do,” and giving Baldy’s nose a shove with 
the palm of his hand he spoke the order, quick 
and sharp: 

“ Al corral! Anda/ Ve-te/” 

As Baldy sprang forward Bodewin struck 
him on the hip. The horse shot away down 
the slope from the cabin. Dad looked on con. 
tentedly, watching for the next manceuvre; 
but Tony, already suspicious, was now raging, 
sure that Bodewin had tricked them and that 
Baldy was off for camp. The horse was nearly 
a hundred yards away, going at full speed, when 
Tony fired at him between the tree-trunks 
once, and missed him; twice—he did not 
stop. A third shot would have been useless, 

Tony turned to Bodewin, with his smoking 
pistol in his hand. 

“ That’s your racket, is it? You've sent that 
horse to town.” 

Bodewin looked white and ugly. 

“ He'll just tell them I got your papers — 
that’s all,” he said. 

“ You oughtn’t to’a’ fired, Tony,” said Dad. 
“T believe you hit him. A bullet-hole won't 
look well onto him.” 

“T wish to I'd killed him! They'll be 
scourin’ the whole country.” 

“You're mighty right.” Then turning to 
Bodewin, Dad said: “ Mr. Bodewin, you'll 
have to be kep’ pretty clost for a few days.” 

“All right,” Bodewin replied. “ By the 
way, what am I to call you? You introduced 
yourself, but you didn’t mention your name.” 

“ My name—, well — it’s — Jim — Jim Kees- 
ner.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Keesner.” 

The door opened and Babe, still flustered, 
but shy-eyed and lofty, called them in to 
supper. 





Mary Hallock Foote. 


THOUGHT. 


Love is passing sweet, 

Men and maidens say ; 
But I trow that Guinevere 
Seeking joy, found wild-eyed fear. 


If, dear, one should think you 
Somewhat cold and high, 
This would be wise, to ponder well 
That seeking fire one might find hell. 





Florence Wilkinson. 
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THE CLOVERFIELDS CARRIAGE. 


#OT far from the roadside, 

' in one of the southern 

counties of Virginia, there 

~e stood a neat log-cabin, 

inhabited by a worthy 

negro couple, known as 

Uncle Elijah and Aunt 

Maria. These two had 

belonged toa widow lady, 

who owned the estate of 

Cloverfields, about three 

miles away ; but when, a 

few years before the open- 

ing of our story, the close of the civil 

war had set them free, they, in common 

with nearly all the negroes in the county, 

thought it incumbent upon them, as an 

assertion of their independence, to leave 

their former owners, and either work for 

themselves or go into service elsewhere. 

Thus there was a general shifting from 

plantation to plantation. Uncle Elijah 

and his wife, both now past middle age, 

left the place where they had been born 

and raised, and hired this cabin on aneigh- 

boring plantation, where by day’s labor 

and odd jobs on the part of the husband, 

and washing and ironing and chicken- 

raising on the part of the wife, they man- 
aged to live in moderate comfort. 

Elijah had been the family coachman, 
and he had found it a hard thing to re- 
sign the dignity of this position ; but had 
he retained it he would virtually have 
admitted to all his brethren ms fF wt 
that freedom had done nothing for him. 
In order to show that he was now di- 
rector of his own fortunes, it was neces- 
sary that he should drop the reins by 
which he had so skillfully directed and 
controlled the two black carriage-horses 
which had been his especial care since 
their early colthood. 

But his love for his old mistress and 
his sense of his former dignity never left 
him, and now, when from afar he saw 
approaching the familiar carriage, he 
would drop his work, or get up from his meal, and watch it until it had entirely disappeared 
from sight. Sometimes, if it were near enough, he would advance, hat in hand, to speak to 

old mistress ; but this he did not often do,— people might think he wanted to go back. 

whe autumn evening, just about cusk, as Uncle Elijah came out of his cabin, he per- 
ceived, near the top of a long hill on the road, the Cloverfields carriage and horses, Other 
Khe in the growing gloom might not have known what vehicle it was, but the eyes of 

ncle Elijah could make no mistake. As he stood and gazed they sparkled with emotion. 

Whar Miss Jane gwine dis time o’ night? An’ wot's de matter wid dat kerridge!” he 
Vou. XXXI.—39. 
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ejaculated. “ I'll be dangdiddled ef de eber- 
lastin’ fool dat's dribin’ hain’t gwine an’ chain’ 
up de hin’ wheel as ef it was a hay-wagin. 
An’ who’s de no ’count idyit wot can’t dribe 
down Red Hill widout chainin’ de wheel ? 
Lor’! how he do bump de stones! An’ how 
dat mus’ rile Miss Jane! But 1 reckin she 
mus’ done got use’ ter bein’ riled, a pickin’ 
up all sorts o’ niggahs to dribe her kerridge.” 

When the vehicle reached the bottom of 
the hill, not far from the cabin, it stopped, 
and the driver got down to unchain the wheel. 
Possessed by a sudden thought, Uncle Elijah 
rushed into his house, from which his wife 
was happily absent, clapped on his hat, and 
seized his coat. Keeping well away from the 
road, he ran towards the carriage, climbed the 
fence, and approached the vehicle in the rear, 
where he would not be seen by any of its 
occupants. When he reached the man, who 
had just unfastened the chain, the soul of 
Uncle Elijah was filled with righteous indig- 
nation at finding it was Montague Braxton, 
a negroshoemaker of the neighborhood, With- 
out a word he seized the cobbler coachman by 
the collar, including a good part of one ear 
in his grasp, and led him away from the car- 
riage, Montague, who knew who had clutched 
him, submitting without a word. When they 
had hurriedly gone a dozen steps Elijah hissed 
in the other’s ear : 

“Ts you comin’ back ter-night ? ” 

“Yaas,” whispered the shoemaker, very 
much astonished at the manner of his inter- 
viewer. 

“ Well, den, jus’ you go ‘long up ter my 
house, split de wood fur Aun’ M’riar, fotch a 
bucket ob water from de spring, and stay hyar 
till I come back. I’se gwine ter dribe dis 
kerridge myse’f. Ain’t got no time to say no 
moh. Now, git!” 

Montague, who knew “ Uncle ’Lijah” as a 
pillar of strength in the church, as wellas a pillar 
of not very easily restrained strength in his 
own proper person, made no answer, but noise- 
lessly slipped away. Elijah passed quickly 
around the carriage, keeping at a little dis- 
tance from it to avoid being recognized by 
those within, although he scarcely need have 
feared this in the increasing gloom, and 
mounted to the elevated seat in front; when, 
taking up the reins and whip, he started the 
horses, and the equipage moved on. Now 
sat Uncle Elijah like a king upon his 
throne, and his soul was moved within him 
with a joy that he had not known for years. 
Here were Gamma and Delta, the two horses 
that he had driven so long, a little older, 
a little browner in their manes and tails, 
but still the same good horses, with plenty of 
strength and spirit left; here was the same 


old harness —he could recognize it even in the 
dark — badly kept, and badly put on, but still 
the same; here were the reins that once no 
hand but his had ever dared to touch; and 
here the whip, very old now and shabby, with 
a miserable new lash on it, but still the same 
whip he used to wield ; and here was the high 
seat on which he alone had sat from the time 
he became a man in years until that day 
when his freedom made him another man, — 

Now the thoughts of the regenerated coach- 
man ran riotin hisbrain. Indignation towards 
the shoemaker who had dared to drive the 
family carriage of his old mistress on a night 
which promised to be as dark as this, first took 
entire possession of him. 

“ Dat no ’count cobbler!” he said to him- 
self. “ Wot he know ’bout dribin? An’ 0’ 
nights, too! An’ wid de crick up. An’ wid de 
water all ober de road ‘longside for harf a 
mile. An’ de road pas’ Colonel Tom Gileses 
all washed so dat he couldn’t help slidin’ inter 
de gully to sabe his soul, ef he hadn’t fus’ druy 
inter de crick, an’ tumbled de kerridge an’ 
hosses, an’ his own eberlastin’ fool se’f, top 0 
Miss Jane, an’ mos’ likely little Miss Jane 
an’ Miss Almira Gay. But dey’s all right 
now I’se dribin’. You ken bet your life on 
dat.” 

If any one had heard this remark, he would 
have been quite safe in accepting the wager, 
for, by day or by night, washed by rains, cov- 
ered by freshets, or in their normal condition, 
Uncle Elijah knew the roads in this neighbor- 
hood better than any man alive; ever since 
he had become a freeman he had studied the 
difficulties and obstructions of the highways 
as he walked to and from his work. “Ef! 
was a dribin’ hyar” he would say to him- 
self, “I’d put dis fron’ wheel roun’ dat little 
stone, den one small twis’ ud bring de hin’ 
wheel on dis side ob it, an’ I’d clean miss de 
big rock in de udder rut.” 

Remembering and avoiding the stones, 
deep ruts, and encroaching gullies, Elijah, 
like a pilot who steers past the rocks and sand- 
bars which lie under the water, as the road 
now lay in the darkness of the night, went 
steadily on, without bump or jolt of any ac- 
count. Passing the flooded part of the road 
without deviating a foot to the right or left of 
the proper course, passing the tobacco field 
of Colonel Giles, where the rains had washed 
the road into a shelving hillside, without 
bumping an exposed rock or sliding towards 
a gully, he reached the higher and more level 
portion of the road, which was now so compal- 
atively good and comparatively clear, to the 
sharp eyes of horses and driver, that Elijah 
went on at a fair pace, now and then waving 
his whip and straightening himself up 4s 4 
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man who breathes his native air once more. 
Suddenly a dreadful thought flashed across his 
mind, and he barely checked himself from 
pulling the horses back on their haunches. 

“Whar’s I gwine ?” said he, almost aloud. 
“Dat double, eberlastin’ fool shoemaker neber 
tole me! Whar kin Miss Jane, an’ mos’ like 
little Miss Jane an’ Miss Almira Gay, be 
gwine at dis time ? An’ comin’ back ter-night, 
too! Dey mus’ be ’tendin’ ter spen’ de ebenin’ 
somewhar,— but whar ?” 

Elijah now revolved in his mind every place 
to which he thought the family might be go- 
ing. So far he had made no mistake because 
there had been no turn in the road; and al- 
though he had passed the place of Colonel 
Tom Giles, they could not be going to see him, 
for he was an old bachelor, living alone, and 
besides had gone to Richmond. A short dis- 
tance ahead the road branched, and in one 
direction led to the house of Dr. Marshall 
Gordon, distant about a mile, and in the 
other to the hospitable mansion of General 
William Tucker. 

“Dey can’t be gwine fur de doctor fur 
anybody sick,” thought Elijah, “ fur if it had 
been dat dey’d sent a boy on a hoss, an’ not 
hitched up de kerridge wid a shoemaker ter 
dribe ; an’ I’d be dreffel ’shamed ter take ’em 
more’n four miles to de Gin’ral’s ef dey wasn’t 
gwine dar.” 

The nearer he approached the fork of the 
road the more completely Uncle Elijah be- 
came convinced that he could not decide this 
important question for himself. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should get down and 
ask his old mistress where she was going. 
This was a terribly hard thing for him to do. 
He would be obliged to tell the whole story, 
and to admit that his affection for her, as strong 
as ever, had prompted him to take the driver’s 
seat. And this was to relinquish a portion of 
his new freedom and manhood. But it had to 
be done, for the fork of the road was reached. 
Drawing up his horses, Elijah descended from 
his seat, and with the reins in one hand, for 
he was not a man, like the cobbler, to leave 
his horses standing free in the road, he rever- 
ently opened the carriage door. 

“ Miss Jane,” said he, “I spec’ you s’prised 
to see me dribin’, but I couldn't stan’ still an’ 
let dat no ‘count shoemaker, wot don’ know 
nuffin "bout hosses, nor de roads nuther, an’ 
night comin’ on pitch dark, dribe you. He 

in't eben sense 'nuf to tell me whar you's 
gwine, so 1 begs you'll scuse me fur gittin’ 
down ter ax you.” 

7 were now in the heavily shaded por- 
tion of the road, and the interior of the car- 
mage was quite dark. From the farthest 
comer of the back seat came a thin, low voice 
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which said to him: “ Keep on now to the 
kyars.” 

This reply surprised Elijah in several ways. 
In the first place, he had confidently expected 
that his old mistress would say something ex- 
pressive of her satisfaction in finding herself 
under his charge on such a dark night as this; 
and, again, he was surprised to hear that voice 
come out of the carriage. It did not belong 
to Miss Jane, nor, as far as he could judge, 
to any of her family. After a moment's hesita- 
tion he closed the door, and then, irresolutely, 
mounted to his seat and drove slowly on. He 
had not proceeded a hundred yards before 
there dawned upon his mind a dim recogni- 
tion of the voice which had come from the 
carriage. Drawing up his horses again, he 
quickly got down and opened the carriage 
door. 

“Who in dar, anyhow?” he said, in a 
tone by no means as respectful as that he had 
used before. 

At this question the opposite door of the 
carriage suddenly opened, and the occupant 
popped out of it. As this individual, upon 
reaching the ground, turned, and stood facing 
Uncle Elijah, the latter could see, outlined 
upon a patch of sky behind him, the plainly 
discernible form of the cobbler, Montague, 
from whose lips now burst forth a roar of 
laughter that completely established his iden- 
tity. The outraged soul of Uncle Elijah boiled 
and bubbled within him. He put out his left 
arm as if he would reach through the carriage 
and clutch the scoundrel by the throat. But 
this was impossible, and he would not drop 
the reins to run around the carriage. 

“You eberlastin’ fool cobbler!” he cried, 
“what fur you go play dis trick on me?” 

“T no play no trick on you, Uncle ’Lijah,” 
returned Montague, still laughing immoder- 
ately. “ You played de trick on youse’f. I’se 
done nuffin but jus’ keep out your way. I got. 
up behin’ so’s ter see whar you was gwine, an’ 
den I unhooked de back cuttins, an’ slipped 
inside ‘cause twas moh comf’ble.” 

“ ]’ll break your neck fur dat!” cried Uncle 
Elijah. ‘“ A low-down, yaller shoemaker like 
you gittin’ inter Miss Jane’s kerridge!” 

“ Got ter ketch me fus’, Uncle ’Lijah, ‘fore 
you break my neck,” replied the shoemaker, 
still in a merry mood. 

“Shet up your fool talk.” cried Elijah, 
“ an’ tell me whar you was sent ter.” 

“T was sent fur Miss Polly Brown, de 
seamstress wot libes on Colonel ‘Tom Giles’s 
place, but dat was a long time back. She 
done gone ter bed afore dis. Miss Jane tole 
me ter go arly in de ebenin, but somebody 
done took one ob de hoss coll’rs fur de plow 
team, an’ I couldn’t find it nowhar, so it got 
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right smart late afore I started. An’ now you 
done tuck up so much time, Uncle ’Lijah, 
comin’ way out hyar on your little business, 
dat ’tain’t no use gwine fur Miss Polly Brown 
till de mawnin’. Whar és you gwine, anyhow, 
Uncle ’Lijah?” 

To this Uncle Elijah made no answer, but 
his tone moderated a little as he asked: 
“ Wot fur you tell me to keep on ter de kyars?” 

* Cos I didn’t know no udder place ter go, 
ef it waslef’ ter me. "Tain’t fur ter de kyars now, 
an’ dar’s allus sumfin dar fur de fam’ly, an’ 
I’d ruther go back an’ tell Miss Jane dat I 
done mistook whar she tole me ter go dan 
ter say I ain’t been nowhar.” 

Uncle Elijah’s mind was not a quick one, 
but it did not take a very long time for it to 
dawn upon him that in this predicament it 
might be better to go somewhere than no- 
where. His anger had cooled down some- 
what, for he felt that in his controversy with 
Montague he had had the worst of it. After 
rubbing the side of his head for a few moments 
he said shortly to the cobbler, “ Shet dat doh’, 
an’ come ‘long ter de kyars. Ef dar’s anyt’ing 
dar fur de fam’ly, you kin git it, an’ I'll dribe 
back. Ain’t gwine ter trus’ you wid dese hosses 
in de night.” 

“ Look hyar, Uncle ’Lijah,” said Montague, 
coming round to the back of the carriage, but 
keeping well out of reach, “dar ain’t gwine ter 
be no fightin’ if I done git up ‘longside o’ 
you, is dar?” 

“Come ‘long hyar,” said Uncle Elijah, 
mounting to his seat; “I ain’t gwine ter fight 
while I got dese kerridge an’ hosses under 
my chawge. But I don’ say nuffin ’bout ter- 
morrer mawnin’, min’ dat.” 

“ Don’ keer nuffin bout mawnin’, long as 
’tain’t come,” said Montague, getting up on 
the other side. 

The railroad station was a little beyond Dr. 
Marshall Gordon’s, and the road to it was 
one over which Elijah had gone so often that 
he felt warranted to drive at a good round 
pace, especially since he knew that his old 
mistress would not be bumped if he happened 
to strike a stone. His recollection of his previ- 
ous careful driving made him grumble all the 
more at the shoemaker for having brought 
him on such a tom-fool errand. 

“ Now look hyar, Uncle ’Lijah,” said Mon- 
tague, “did you eber hear de par’ble ob de 
fox an’ de mule?” 

“ Don’ ’member no sich par’ble,” said Eli- 
jah. “Is it in de Scripter?” 

“T reckin so,” said thé shoemaker. “I neber 
read it dar myse’f, but I spec’s it’s from de 
Scripter. Dar was a fox a-gwine ter de well 
fur a drink ob water, an’ when he got dar he 
pull up de rope, an’ sho’ ’nuf dar wasn’t no 
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bucket to it. Dar had been a baptizin’ ata 
church not fur off, an’ as de baptizin’ pond 
was all dried up, some ob de bredren come ter 
de well ter git some water, an’ when dey saw 
dat de bucket was a good big one, dey t’ought 
dey mought as well take it long to baptize 
de sister right in it, cos she was a little chile 
on’y free weeks old.” 

“ Dey don’ dip’em dat young,” interrupted 
Elijah. 

“ Dis was a long time ago,” said Montague, 
“an’ a Mefodis’ baby at dat. An’ when de 
fox foun’ out de bucket was gone, he jus rar'd 
an’ chawged, fur he was pow’ful firsty, habin’ 
bin eatin’ fur his breakfus’ some ob dat dar 
mean middlin’ dat dey sen’s up from Richmonr’, 
wot is moh salt dan meat. But sw’arin’ 
wouldn’t fotch de water up ter him, an’ so he 
‘cluded ter climb down de rope, an’ git a drink 
dat way. When he got down dar he drunk, 
an’ he drunk, an’ he drunk, an’ when he felt 
mos’ like fit to bus’ he thought he'd had enuf, 
an’ he’d go up ag’in. But when dat ole fox try 
ter climb up de rope, he fin’ it right smart 
dif’rent wuk from comin’ down, an’ he couldn't 
git up nohow. When he foun’ dis out he was 
pow’ful disgruntled, fur he had to stan’ in de 
water, an’ it was mighty cole, an’ he 'spected 
he’d git de rheumatiz, an’ have to have his 
legs wrop up in red flannel an’ turpentine. 
While he was ’volvin’ in his min’ wot he'd do 
to dat sto’-keeper wot sole him dat salt middlin’, 
‘long come a’ army mule an’ look down de 
well. He was p’intedly ole, dat mule, an’ 
branded wid U. S. twice on bof sides, what 
had been guv to a preacher at Pow’tan Court 
House by de guv’ment, in de place ob a good 
mule dat de Yankees took.” 

“Th’ain’t no mention of Pow’tan Court 
House in de Scripter,” interrupted Elijah. 

“ Don’ know ‘bout dat,” said Montague; 
“T reckin it’s a Scripter name. Anyhow, de 
army mule he poke he head down de well, 
an’ holler: ‘Hello! Whar de bucket? an’ 
who down dar?’ ‘Mawnin’, Cap’n Mule; 
said de fox. He was one ob dem red foxes 
dat been hunt so offen by Gin’ral Tucker's 
pack of hounds dat it make him pow’ful peart. 
‘De bucket no ’count, Cap'n. De bottom’s 
bruck out, an’ it’s been throwed away. Ebery- 
body comes down de well arfter de water, a0 
I jus’ tell you, Cap’n, it’s mighty good dis 
mawnin’. Somebody mus’ ’a’ drop’ a tickler 
an’ a couple ob pounds ob sugar down hyar, 
fur it tastes jus’ like apple toddy.’ An’ de fox 
he ’gan to lap wid he tongue as ef he could 
neber git enuf. When de army mule he heard 
‘bout de apple toddy, he say no moh, but Jus 
slid down de rope. ‘ Hello!’ he holler when he 
git to de bottom. ‘ How you put your head down 
to drink ? Th’ain’t no room fur me to put my 
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head down.’ ‘ Dat’s so,’ said de fox, who was 
scrouging ag’in’ de wall to git out ob de way ; 
‘you do fill up dis well ’mazin’, an’, sho’ ’nuf, 
dar ain’t no room fur you ter put your head 
down. But neber you min’. Jus’ stan’ still, 
an’ I'll fix all dat.’ De army mule, his hind 
legs was in de bottom ob de well, his fore 
legs was ag’in’ de sides, an’ he great long 
neck was stickin’ eber so high up. Him gittin’ 
right smart skeered "bout dis time. De fox he 
jus’ jump on de mule back, den on he neck, 
den on he head, an’ den he gib one skip right 
out ob de well. ‘Hello, dar!’ hollered de 
mule. ‘Whar you gwine? Come back hyar, 
an’ haul me out dis well! What fur you go 
‘way an’ leab me hyar?’ De fox he come 
back, an’ he look down de well, an’ he say: 
‘Wot’s de matter, mule?’ An’ de heart ob de 
mule went down into his hoofs when he notus 
he done lef’ off de cap’n. ‘I got nuffin’ ter 
do wid dat well, nur wid you nudder. Ef you 
wan’ ter godown arfter apple toddy, dat’s your 
look-out. Good-mawnin’.’ An’ off went Mr. 
Fox to de stoh’ po’ch to tell de folks bout dat 
fool mule. 

“ Now dat par’ble ’minds me ob you, Uncle 
'‘Lijah. You didn’t hab to git up on dis seat, 
an’ hol’ dese reins, an’ dribe dese hosses, ef 
you hadn’t wanted ter. "Tain’t no use jawin’ 
me fur dat.” 

“Ef I wasn’t ‘feared dese hosses ud run 
away,” roared Uncle Elijah, “ I’d jus’ take 
you down de road and gib you sech a-hidin’ 
as you haven’t had sence you got inter 
breeches.” 

With Uncle Elijah’s hands so fully occupied 
as they were, Montague felt safe ; and, edging 
as near as possible to his end of the seat, he 
exclaimed : 

“ But dat ain’t all de par’ble, Uncle 'Lijah. 
De fox he come back dat ebenin’, an’ when he 
look down de well, dar de mule yit, sw’arin’ 
an’ cussin’ like all out-doh’s. When he see de 
fox, de mule he ’clar ter gracious dat when he 
git out he kick dat fox inter little bits so small 
dat dey could sow him ober de fiel’s from a 
wheat-seeder. ‘ Look hyar,’ said de fox, ‘you 
min’me ob de par’ble ob de man what los’ 
his spring lamb. Somebody stole that lamb wot 
he 'spected to get foh’ dollars fur at de Court 
House, an’ de man he rared an’ chawged, an’ 
he swore dat ef he kotch dat thief he’d lick 
him wuss dan any sheep-thief was eber licked 
m dat county, or any ob de j’ining counties. 
He hunted high, an’ he hunted low, to find 

thief, an’ jus’ as he got inside de woods 
he come across a great big b’ar who had his 
spring lamb a hung up a-barbecuin’, an’ he 
Was a-nailin’ de skin up ag’in’ a tree fur ter 
De man was orful skeered; but de b’ar 

sees him, an’ he sings out: ‘ Hello! man, 
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now you kotch de t’ief wot stole your spring 
lamb, why you no punch he head? Why you 
no break he back wid dat club? Tell me dat, 
you big man!’ An’ de b’ar he put down he 
hammer an’ he nails so’s ter talk de better. 
De man he too skeered to speak a word, an’ 
he kep’ squeezin’ back, an’ squeezin’ back, 
widout sayin’ nuffin. De b’ar he come nigher 
an’ nigher, an’ he sing out: ‘Wot fur you 
keep your mouf shut like a can o’ temahters ? 
Why you no do some ob dem big t’ings you 
blow ’bout jus’ now?’ De man he squeeze 
back, an’ he squeeze back, till he git ter de 
edge ob de woods, and den he sing out: ‘1 
mube dis meetin’ ‘journ!’ An’ he more’n 
*journed. 

“ Now, Uncle ’Lijah, I don’ wan’ ter make 
no 'flections ’gin’ you in dis par’ble, but de 
fox he did say ter de mule dat ‘fore he blow 
"bout de big t’ings he gwine ter do, he better 
*mune wid his own soul, an’ see ef he able. 
Right smart fox dat, min’ you, Uncle 'Lijah.” 

To this Uncle Elijah made no answer, but 
his eyes sparkled, and his big hands were 
gripped very tightly on the whip and the reins 
that he held; and in a minute more he had 
drawn up at the little railroad station. Mon- 
tague got down, and went to inquire if there 
were any packages of goods waiting for the 
Cloverfields family, while Elijah remained in 
his seat. This was a very familiar spot to the 
old negro. In former times he had been in 
the habit of driving here two or three times a 
week, and as he sat on his old seat on the 
carriage, with the same old reins in his hand, 
and the two black horses of the olden time 
again before him, and the familiar scenes all 
about him, Elijah actually forgot for the 
time being that he had ever resigned his 
ancient post. 

“ Look hyar,” said Montague, presently re- 
turning with a package in his hands. “ Hyar’s 
some dry-goods from Richmon’, an’ ef we. 
hadn’t druv down hyar, I’d been sent arfter 
‘em ter-morrer in de cart or on mule-back. 
De train’s comin’ in ten minutes; might as 
well wait, an’ see ef dar’s anythin’ moh.” 

Elijah grumbled a little at waiting, but 
Montague, whose soul delighted in being 
stirred, even by so small a matter as the 
arrival of a railroad train, insisted that it 
would be unwise to go away, when a few 
minutes’ delay might save a lot of future 
trouble. And so they waited. 

Soon there was heard a distant whistle, 
then an approaching rumble, and the train 
rolled up to the station and stopped. As she 
had always done, Gamma tossed her head 
and looked to one side, while Delta pricked 
up his ears; but, as he had always done, 
Uncle Elijah kept a firm hand upon the reins, 
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and spoke to his horses in a low, quiet tone, 
which had the effect of making them under- 
stand that they might safely remain where 
they were, for under no circumstances would 
the train come their way. 

Out of the open window of a car a young 
man put his head, and looked up and down 
the narrow platform, and then his eye was 
caught by the Cloverfields carriage, standing 
full in the light of the station lamp. Drawing 
in his head, he continued to look steadily at 
the carriage, and then he arose and came out 
on the car platform. One of the good com- 
fortable stops, not unfrequent on the roads in 
this part of the country, was taking place, and 
the conductor had gone into the station to 
send a telegram. The young man came down 
to the bottom step, and again looked up and 
down. Here he was espied by Montague, 
who rushed up and accosted him. 

“How d’ye, Mahs Chawles? Don’ you 
’member me? I’se Montague Braxton. Use’ 
ter men’ your boots.” 

“Tsn’t that Uncle Elijah?” asked the young 
man. “ And who is the carriage waiting for?” 

“ Come fur you, sah,” said the mendacious 
cobbler. “All ready waitin’, sah. Gimme 
your checks, Mahs Chawles, an’ I’ll git de 
baggage.” 

“ Come for me!” repeated the young man. 
“ How did they know ?” 

“‘ Cawn’t tell nuffin "bout dat, sah, but Miss 
Jane she sen’ me an’ ’Lijah arfter you wid de 
kerridge. Better hurry up wid de checks, sah.” 

The young man stood upon the bottom 
step looking steadily at the carriage, and pay- 
ing no attention to Montague’s last remark. 
Then he moved his eyes and saw the conduc- 
tor coming out of the station. He turned, 
sprang up the steps and into the car, return- 
ing almost instantly with a valise and a light 
overcoat, which were immediately taken by 
the obsequious Montague. 

“ Dat all, sah ?” said he. 

The young man nodded. “ All aboard!” 
cried the conductor. And in a moment the 
train had moved away. 

Montague put the coat and valise on the 
front seat of the carriage, and stood holding 
open the door. “ Hyar Mahs Chawles,” said 
he to Elijah. 

The old man turned so suddenly as to startle 
the horses. “ Mahs Chawles!” he exclaimed, 
his eyes opening like a pair of head-lights. 

“ How d’ye, Uncle Elijah ?” said the young 
man, extending his hand, which the old negro 
took as if he had been in a dream. 

Montague looked a little anxiously at the 
two. “ Better hurry up, sah,” he said in a low 
voice. “ It’s gittin’ late, an’ Miss Jane’s awful 
skeery "bout dribin’ at night.” 


At this the young man entered the carriage, 
Montague shut the door and ran around to 
his seat, and Uncle Elijah, his mind dazed 
and confused by this series of backward slides 
into times gone by, turned his horses and 
drove away. For ten minutes he spoke nota 
word, and then he said to Montague: “ Did 
you know Mahs Chawles was comin’ ?” 

“Ob course I did,” said the cobbler. “ You 
don’s’pose, Uncle’ Lijah, dat I'd fotch youallde 
way down hyar jus’ fur a little bun’le ob cotton 
cloth? Didn’t say nuffin bout Mahs Chawles, 
cos I feared he mightn’t come, an’ you'd be 
dis’p’inted, an’ dem par’bles was jus’ter pahs 
de time, Uncle Lijah — jus’ ter pahs de time.” 

The old man made no answer, but drove 
steadily on, and the moon now having arisen, 
he was able to make very good time. Little 
more was said until they had nearly reached 
Uncle Elijah’s cabin ; then Montague asked 
the old man if he intended driving all the way 
to Cloverfields. 

“Ob course I do,” was the gruff reply. 
* You don’ s’pose I’d trus’ you: wid Mahs 
Chawles dis time o’ night?” 

“ Well, den,” said the other, “I reckin I'll 
git down and cut acrost de fiel’s ter my house 
ef you'll be ’bligin’ enuf, Uncle ’ Lijah, jus’ ter 
put up de hosses when you gits dar, an’ I'll 
come fus’ t’ing in de mawnin an’ 'tend to 
eberyt’ing, jus’ as I allus does.” 

“Go ‘long,” said Elijah, slackening his 
horses’ pace. “ I’se got nouse fur you, nohow.” 

The mistress of Cloverfields, with little Miss 
Jane and Miss Almira Gay, was sitting in the 
parlor of the old mansion very much disturbed. 
In the middle of the afternoon Montague 
Braxton had been told to take the carriage 
and go for Miss Polly Brown, the seamstress, 
who had promised to givea week of her valuable 
time to Cloverfields ; but, although it was now 
between nine and ten o’clock, he had not re- 
turned. The force of men-servants at Clover- 
fields was very small, and no one of them lived 
at the house excepting a very old man, too de- 
crepit to send out to look up a lost cobbler 
and a carriage; and “ Miss Jane,” who was 
still a vigorous woman, though her hair was 
white, with her daughter, little Miss Jane, and 
her niece, Miss Almira Gay, had almost deter- 
mined that they would walk over to a cabin 
about halfa mile distant, and get a colored man 
living there to saddle a mule and ride to Miss 
Polly Brown’s to see what had happened, when 
their deliberations were cut short by the sound 
of carriage-wheels on the drive. The three 
ladies sprang to their feet and hurried out to 
the porch, throwing the front door wide open 
that the light from the hall lamp might illu- 
mine the steps. ’ 

“Why, Miss Polly!” exclaimed little Miss 
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ane, what on earth ” And then she 
abruptly stopped, ejaculating in a low tone: 
“ Uncle Elijah !” 

At these words her mother moved quickly 
forward to the edge of the porch, but before she 
had time to say anything the carriage-door 
opened, and there stepped out, not the middle- 
aged seamstress who was expected, buta young 
man, on whose pale and upturned face the 
light of the hall lamp shone full. There was 
a cry from the women, a sudden bound up the 
steps, and in an instant the son of the house 
was in his mother’s arms, with his sister clasp- 
ing as much of his neck as she could reach. 

A quarter of an hour after this, as Master 
Charles sat in the parlor, his mother on one 
side with an arm around hin, his sister on the 
other side with her arm around him, while his 
right hand clasped that of Miss Almira Gay, 
he thus explained himself: “I hadn’t the least 
idea of getting off the train, for you know I 
had vowed never to come here till there was 
anend of that old trouble; but I thought if 
[ went down to Danville in the late train we 
probably wouldn’t stop at our station at all, 
and that I wouldn’t notice when we passed it. 
But we did stop, and I couldn’t help looking 
out, and when I saw the Cloverfields carriage 
standing there just as natural as life, and old 
Uncle Elijah in the driver’s seat ” 

“Uncle Elijah!” exclaimed his mother, 
pushing back her chair. “ Did he go down to 
the station to bring me my son?” 

“It was Elijah!” cried little Miss Jane. 
“I saw him on the seat.” 

The old lady arose and left the room, She 
stepped upon the porch and looked out, but 
the carriage had gone. Then she went to the 
back door, hastily lighted a lantern which 
stood on the table, and with this in her hand 
made her way under the tall oaks and along 
the driveway to the barn, which was at some 
distance from the house. Through the open 
door of the stables she saw dimly the form of 
aman engaged in rubbing down a horse. 
Raising the lantern in her hand, she stepped 
to the door and threw the light within. 

“Uncle Elijah,” she said, “is that you?” 

The man turned around. He forgot he had 
a vote ; he forgot he could serve on a jury. 
He simply took off his hat, and coming for- 
ward, said : “ Yaas, Miss Jane, dis is me.” 

The next morning, not very early, the 
cobbler approached the Cloverfields stables 
to attend to the horses, and to do the various 
oddments and bitments of work for which he 
had been temporarily hired. To his surprise, 
just as he turned a corner of the barn he met 
Uncle Elijah, who was engaged in attaching 
4new lash to the carriage-whip. Montague, 
astounded, stood for a moment speechless, 


gazing at Elijah, who, in some way, seemed 
to be different from what he was the day be- 
fore. He looked taller and wider; his coun- 
tenance was bright, his general aspect cheer- 
ful, and an element of Sunday seemed to have 
been infused into his clothes. 

* Didn’t spec to see you hyar, Uncle’ Lijah,” 
stammered the cobbler when he found his voice. 

“ Reckin not,” said the old man, “ but I’se 
glad ter see you, cos I wants ter tell you a 
par’ble. Dar was once a mud-turkle, de low 
downest, or’nerest, no ’countest mud-turkle in 
de whole worl’. His back was so cracked dat 
it wouldn’t keep de rain off he skin, and he 
bottom shell bin ha’f sole’ free or four times ; 
he so lazy he ruther scuffle it ober de rocks 
dan walk; an’ de chickens had eat off he tail 
afore de war, cos he too triflin’ ter pull it in. 
Well, dis mis’ble mud-turkle come ‘long one 
day, an’ he sees a Chris’mus tukkey a-settin’ 
on de limb ob a big apple-tree. De tukkey, 
he feel fus’-rate, an’ he look fus’-rate, an’ he 
jyin hese’f up dar ’mong de leabes an’ de 
apples. An’ de mud-turkle he look up, an’ he 
say: ‘ Dat mighty nice up dar! Reckin I'd 
like ter set up dar myse’f. Jus’ you come 
down, Mahs Chris’mus tukkey, an’ lemme 
set up dar ’mongst de apples an’ de leabes.’ 
Den de Chris’mus tukkey, he bristle hese’f up, 
an’ he stick out he feathers, an’ he spread out 
he tail, an’ his comb an’ his gills git redder 
dan fire, an’ he sing out: ‘ Go ‘long wid you, 
you mud-turkle ; don’ lemme heah you say 
no moh bout settin’ up hyar.” You dunno 
how to dribe a hoss; you got no moh sense 
dan ter chain de hin’ wheel ob a kerridge, 
gwine down Red Hill; you lose de hoss- 
collus; you breaks de whip-lashes, and gits 
de harness all upside down wrong; an’ you 
comes ter feed de hosses arfer dey’s bin wa- 
tered an’ turned out moh’n two hours. P’raps 
you dunno who I is. Ise de driber ob de 
Cloverfields kerridge, an’ as long as I has de 
use ob my j'ints, an’ can see wid my eyes, 
nobody dribes dat kerridge but me. An’ now, 
look hyar, you shoemaker mud-turkle, when 
me, an’ Miss Jane, an’ little Miss Jane, an’ 
Miss Almira Gay, an’ p’r’aps Mahs Chawles, 
gits ter de Happy Lan’, don’ you reckin dat 
you’s gwine ter come dar too cos your foolin’ 
helped fotch Mahs Chawles home. De angel 
Gabr’el, he p’int his horn right at you an’ he 
sing out: ‘ Ain’t got no use fur no yaller cob- 
bler angels hyar, wid dey fool par’bles, an’ dey 
lies bout bein’ sent fur Mahs Chawles, an’ dey 
lettin’ Aun’ M’riar split her own wood an’ fotch 
her own water from de spring.’ An’ now you’s 
got my par’ble, Montague Braxton, an’ de nex’ 
time you comes you gits your lickin’.” 


Frank R. Stockton. 





THE SONG HE NEVER WROTE. 


IS thoughts were song, his life was singing; 
Men’s hearts like harps he held and smote, 
But in his heart went ever ringing, F 
Ringing, the song he never wrote. | fu 
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Never folded in nest or cote, the ( 
Secrets of joy, past name or naming, 
Measures of bliss past dole or rote: 


Hovering, pausing, luring, fleeting, 
A farther blue, a brighter mote, 

The vanished sound of swift winds meeting, 
The opal swept beneath the boat. 
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Dead at last, and the people, weeping, rave 


Turned from his grave with wringing hands,— an 
“What shall we do, now he lies sleeping, TI 
His sweet song silent in our lands ? 


Echoes of music, always flying, 
Always echo, never the note ; 

Pulses of life, past life, past dying,— 
All these in the song he never wrote. 
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Free at last, and his soul up-soaring, Poly 

Planets and skies beneath his feet, dive 
Wonder and rapture all out-pouring, time 

Eternity how simple, sweet! phila 


Just as his voice grew clearer, stronger,”— 
This was the thought that keenest smote,— 
“© Death! couldst thou not spare him longer? 
Alas for the songs he never wrote!” 


Sorrow slain, and every regretting, ami 
Love and Love's labors left the same, verse 
Weariness over, suns without setting, ature 
Motion like thought on wings of flame: was 
; what 
Higher the singer rose and higher, and 
Heavens, in spaces, sank like bars ; must 
Great joy within him glowed like fire, with 
He tossed his arms among the stars,— that 
wr ' , , tngu 
“This is the life, past life, past dying; inti 
I am I, and I live the life: time 
Shame on the thought of mortal crying! teres 
Shame on its petty toil and strife! 


Why did I halt, and weakly tremble!” — 
Even in Heaven, the mem’ry smote,— 
“Fool to be dumb, and to dissemble! 


” 


Alas for the song I never wrote! 


Helen Jackson (“H. H.”) 





THE 
PART Il. THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST. 


F the artistic education of the people is 

furthered in school by the immediate teach- 
ing of art history, as well as by the modifica- 
tion of the general spirit of school-teaching, 
and, after school, by the encouragement and 
active development of intellectual pleasures 
among the public, as well as by the direct en- 
couragement of art by the public administration, 
then the first condition which made art with 
the Greeks what it was, a language intelligible 
to the mass of the population, may be realized 
inthis country. But if art be made thus gener- 
ally intelligible to the people, we must also add 
to it the second characteristic — that it be ade- 
quately expressive of the highest and best in 
our age; and this can only be attained by the 
education of the art-producing few. However 
much may be done by the actual demand for 
great works on the part of the public, great 
art requires great artists. 

The reason why our art is not adequately 
expressive of the best that is in our age 1s that 
the artist is not representative of the highest 
culture of our age. In Greece this was not 
thecase. An artist like Pheidias was not only 
thoroughly skilled in all the technicalities of 
his art, not only did he study under different 
teachers, such as Hegias the Athenian and 
Polykleitos the Argive, but, above all, he was 
alive to and interested in all that moved his 
time ; a friend of Pericles and Anaxagoras the 
philosopher, he responded to the political and 
scientific life of his time, and, as is shown by his 
familiarity with the Homeric poems, was well 
versed in the ancient and contemporary liter- 
ature of his age. His position under Pericles 
was not only that of a sculptor, but he was 
what we should call a minister of public works, 
and in this time of great artistic activity he 
must have been in constant official relation 
with his cultured political friend, so close 
that he was made the butt of the political in- 
tngues against Pericles. ‘To live thus in close 
intimacy with the great political leader of the 
time, himself the center of all cultured in- 
terest, and above all to have been a free-born 
Greek boy with the universal education given 
then, made of this genius in art a most perfect 
representative of the best culture of his age, 
expressing himself in the language of art, as 
Pericles was such a type and expressed himself 
lM poetical action and oratory, Aeschylos in 
Wagic poetry, and subsequently Plato in phi- 

hy. The same has been ever the case in 
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the periods of the highest art. The versatile 
renaissance types of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo are known to all. The posi- 
tion of the latter has many analogies to that 
of Pheidias. The great artists of the flower 
of the renaissance were all full representatives 
of their age in their personalities; they were 
the peers in culture of the leaders in politics, 
in literature, and in science, nay, often took 
an active part in these collateral spheres. 
This isfarfrom being the case in modern times; 
the artist is not thus a coérdinate represen- 
tative of the highest culture of our times. Nay, 
I make bold to say, that if we were to take 
an equal number of literary men, scientific 
men, physicians and other professional men, 
cultivated business men, and artists, the artists 
would rank lowest on the scale of general 
culture apart from their special vocation. It 
arises from the deficient education of the gen- 
erality of our artists. When once a boy has 
manifested his talent, and it is decided that he 
should follow art as a profession, immediately 
after he has left school, or frequently before 
this period, he begins his artistic training to 
the exclusion of all other pursuits. How is it 


possible for one thus prepared to acquire or 
retain his position on the height of contem- 
porary culture? No doubt ours is a time of 
great specialization, I might almost say unfor- 
tunately, if it had not such splendid results to 


show. Though in scientific and professional 
pursuits a certain amount of specialization is 
absolutely essential to the production of great 
work, the two exceptions to this rule are 
literature and art. The special subject here 
dealt with is general life. ‘ Greift nur hinein 
in’s volle Menschenleben, und wo ihr’s packtda 
ist esinteressant,” is the advice givenin Goethe's © 
“Faust” to the poet. The artist chooses 
from life and nature, and he must appreciate 
and know them in all their aspects. And, what 
is still more important in these two spheres of 
intellectual activity, the man gives himself in 
his work; his personality is of a supreme im- 
portance in modifying or giving character to 
his work, not to be found in the pursuit of 
science or professions dealing more with things 
and their relations independent of the person- 
ality of him who treats of them. It is the 
subjective character of art-production, in con- 
tradistinction to the objective spirit of scien- 
tific work, which makes it less possible for the 
artist to specialize. The artist gives himself 
in his work, and therefore depends upon the 
constitution of this self whether the work will 
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be great or not. But if the personalities of the 
artists are not representative of the best in 
our age, it is hopeless to expect a really repre- 
sentative great art. 

The practical question then presents itself 
to us: How can this deficiency in the educa- 
tion of the artist be remedied ? The first de- 
mand is that the artists should partake of the 
higher education; they should have a uni- 
versity education as well as the literary men, 
the men of science and professions. The po- 
tential artist at school, the boy in whom the 
desire towards artistic production is expressed, 
and the capacities are manifest, should not at 
once neglect his general education. On the 
other hand, I am fully alive to the exceeding 
importance of familiarizing the artist from the 
earliest age with the technical language which 
he is to use. It is soin painting and sculpture, 
as it is so in music. The use of the brush 
and of colors and the handling of clay ought 
in the early years to be made so much a part 
of the boy or girl, that the process of apply- 
ing them ought to be almost unconscious, 
an act of second nature; so that he shall 
hardly know why he uses his brush in this 
or that manner, takes a certain quantity of 
one color and not of another; as little as the 
violinist knows why he uses a certain degree 
of wrist-pressure in bowing a certain passage, 
or the pianist considers each note he plays. 
But because it is advisable to train the future 
artist from an early period in the technicalities 
of his art, there is no reason why his general 
education should therefore be stunted and he 
should neglect his other studies at school. 
The two things can be combined, and the 
amount of practice which is required to famil- 
iarize the boy at school with the technicalities of 
art, so far as it is required at this age, is gained 
with but slight intrusion upon his leisure. 

But it is after school that the critical period 
comes. It is now that those feelings and 
thoughts are to take form which are to mark 
the character of his compositions; and it is 
generally then that the art-student leaves 
school and, either abroad or at home, begins 
his work at the academy or at some studio. 
If he is industrious, he will work much; if 
not, he will spend much of his time in idle 
dreaming or in stupid dissipation, which a 
certain unreasoning and vicious tradition has 
established as being conducive to the growth 
of an artistic imagination. In either case the 
care for the further growth of general intelli- 
gence and taste has ceased with this age, and 
he necessarily falls behind the ranks in general 
culture. It is out of the question that every 
art-student should defer the period of his 
active apprenticeship to the completion of 
the university course. It is true, also, that at 
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some art-schools, such as the Beaux-Arts at 
Paris, the Munich and Berlin Academies, 
there are also lectures on subjects kindred to 
art. But this is not what is required ; general 
education cannot be clipped and modeled to 
suit a special vocation. 

The practical solution of the difficulty js, 
that there should be established an inner 
relation between the university and the art. 
academy with a view to the education of the 
art-student. Most great centers of artistic ed- 
ucation have universities. Facilities ought to 
be granted to the art-student to attend the 
lectures of university professors, and the at- 
tendance on these lectures would act as a re. 
laxation from the special work which he fol- 
lows. Nobody will maintain that to hear a 
great representative of philosophy, of physics, 
of biology, or of history giving in an hour's dis- 
course the fruits of his life-work, is nota great 
pleasure to a person possessed of higher in- 
tellectual instincts. If this does not give him 
pleasure, then there is something fundamen- 
tally coarse and wrong in his nature, which 
will manifest itself in all his productions. I do 
not wish to restrict this education to the sub- 
jects bearing upon art, such as, especially, the 
historical sciences. It is not the artist as such 
who is to be taught in these lectures, it is the 
man who is to receive the higher culture of 
his age. Nobody is truly representative of our 
culture who is not conversant with the great 
advancement of natural science. Now, I know 
many business men who delight in reading 
works of natural science, and who, without 
pretending to special knowledge in this sphere, 
are thoroughly alive to all that moves the sci- 
entific world ; the instances of artists thus in- 
terested are very few. I would not have tt 
understood that I wish to make the artist 
learned ; still less that he is to apply the fruits 
of this higher education directly to his art. 
This is often the case when the education 1s 
but half acquired; we then see futile attempts 
to paint “ scientifically,” to give long quota- 
tions from obscure authors and works, to paint 
with a “realistic purpose,” and all the other 
mental aberrations, as frequent in literature as 
they are in art. The undue obtrusion of any 
element in work or behavior always points to 
immaturity and to the fact that the element 
obtruded is but newly and, therefore, but half 
acquired. The artist who has lived through the 
great mental life of modern scientific invest! 
gation need not paint biological or physical 
pictures, or theorize on the relation of colors ; 
but the tree, the scene of nature or hnstory 
which he paints will be different in so far as 
his whole personality has undergone a change 
since he has assimilated a new sphere of 
knowledge. The same scene painted by sev 
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eral artists differs in each case, because the 
artists differ in their way of looking at the 
scene as their whole character and intellect 
difler. Widen and ennoble a mind, and you 
will alter its whole character. If the artist is 
a full representative of the highest in his age, 
there is some chance of his work partaking 
of this high standard, provided his technical 
training and natural talent give him the com- 
pleteness of artistic expression ; but if he is 
below the highest standard of culture in his 
age,no amount of technical skilland talent will 
make his work truly representative of his age. 
But, as in the education of the public we 
noticed the importance of the education in 
the life succeeding the school and university 
years, so here there is an education which 
comes after the art-academy, and which, it ap- 
rs to me, is again neglected in the case of 
the artist. This is the educational side of so- 
cial life. If most men were asked how much 
they had learned at school and university and 
how much in social intercourse with intellectual 
people, it would be difficult to give too high 
a limit to the latter. But it appears to me that 
artists are more exempt from this healthy fric- 
tion than the representatives of almost any 
other liberal vocation. They are more exclu- 
sive or more clannish than any other class. 
They associate chiefly with one another, or 
with professedly art-appreciating people whose 
conversation, if not unintellectual, is generally 
“shoppy”; and thus, as a rule, even in after 
life the healthy interchange of interests and 
experience does not take place. Furthermore, 
there is often a depressing and intimidating 
atmosphere in a circle exclusively made up of 
workers in one field, which robs especially 
the young striver of the freshness and fear- 
lessness of creative impulse. He leaves the 
society of his colleagues an intellectual cow- 
ard, haunted by the critical eyes of his older 
fellow-workers,— a coward as regards great 
enterprise, he who before was a hero. How 
many an intellect has been stunted in growth 
and how much that was original planed down 
to the level of commonplace through the sway 
of shop-circles, After a good day’s work in 
his studio the artist ought to seek the society 
of those in no way connected with art, where 
he can learn what moves the superior mind in 
other spheres of thought and action, and where 
he can keep alive his general interests devel- 
oped by asound education. What is wanted all 
over the civilized world is the sa/on of old days, 
the intellectual exchange with a thoroughly 
Pleasant social tone. It does not exist in Paris, 
nhorin London; though a few years ago the 
Sunday afternoons of George Henry Lewes 
and his wife very nearly held this position. 
At all events, we shall not have the highest 


art until our most skilled artists are also the 
most thoroughly cultured men. May the be- 
ginning be made in thiscountry. We are at the 
first stage, and therefore possessed of greater 
organs and power of beginning anew; but, also, 
there are here possibilities of going wrong. 
When the conditions favorable to the pro- 
duction of a great art in this country are 
realized so far as the education of the art- 
appreciating public and the productive artist 
are concerned, an important practical ques- 
tion presents itself in the form: What direction 
is artistic work in this country to take? For 
there are presented to the artist beginning 
his career many modes of conception and 
execution characterizing the European schools, 
definite lines of work already existing which 
he cannot ignore. These will necessarily in- 
fluence him, and will present themselves for 
acceptance, As a matter of fact, it appears to 
me that the chief influence upon the art of 
America is exercised by the art of France. 
The greater number of our distinguished art- 
ists have gone to France for their training, 
and it is but natural, in this occupation as in 
all others, that the pupil should be an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the methods followed in 
the school in which he has been trained. The 
greater and stronger the enthusiasm, the more 
will it be exclusive, and the more absolute 
will be the adhesion to the school. Further- 
more, with the freshness which characterizes 
us, every movement is in danger of partaking 
of a “rage” or “ craze,” which always implies 
the exaggeration and exclusiveness of ill- 
balanced admiration. It appears to me that 
there is at this moment an unhealthy pre- 
dominance of the French element in our art. 
It is unhealthy, inasmuch as it goes beyond 
the admiration of the qualities and aims at the 
complete introduction of the national char- 
acteristics of this foreign art,— not merely 
admitting its wholesome influence, but de- 
generating into imitation. The complete 
acceptance of alien models in art or literature 
is always unhealthy ; inasmuch as it is untrue, 
it is singularly so in our country. There is 
one characteristic in which it is well for every 
country to imitate France : that is, the honesty 
and “ professionality,” if I may invent such 
a word, of its work. Despite the proverbial 
levity of character of the French people, | 
would venture to say that there is no country 
in which the thorough realization of technical 
work, as distinguished from play, in literature 
and art, is more completely felt and acted 
upon than in France, The author and the 
artist learn from the very beginning that there 
is a labor-side to the inspired, feu-sacré ebulli- 
tion of poetry and art, and their work bears 
the traces of this thorough mastery of the 
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technicalities of their art-craft, be it in a novel, 
an essay, a drama, a picture, or a statue. They 
are thus comparatively free from the amateur 
productions which abound even in the pro- 
fessional publications and exhibitions of this 
country and of England. ‘The line between the 
amateur and professional is definitely drawn, 
and the professional author or artist never 
forgets the craftsman who lives or ought to 
live in the artist. But to attempt adopting or 
imitating the spirit and idiosyncrasies of their 
art is as absurd as itis vicious and futile. More- 
over, it generally leads to the feeble reproduc- 
tion of what is eccentric in their art, and some- 
times even of what is condemnable, while the 
true spirit and character is lost. Isit not better 
to be good Americans than feeble Frenchmen? 

This is not the direction the American art of 
‘ the future oughtto take. Itoughtto be neither 
French nor English nor German — it is to be 
American, We are to be ourselves, truly our- 
selves, expressing whatis in us with the greatest 
truthfulness, the most patient and conscientious 
labor. But the question may be raised : What 
are we? Is thereanything definite to express, 
especially on the artistic side of our nature ? 
I believe it is an opinion of American charac- 
ter long ago exploded in the minds of those 
who know us, that we are at heart a material- 
istic people. If anything, we are inclined to be 
artistic, and though not /carned in art, we have 
the true instinct of artistic production; namely, 
the freshness of inventive power, andthe delight 
of self-expression. We naturally lack con- 
fidence in our own power as regards intellec- 
tual products, and it is but right that at this 
early stage we should be diffident; but when 
we have gained the recognition of our older 
European kin this confidence will come. 

To recognize what manner of men we are, 
what our failings and advantages, in order 
that we may strive at thus expressing our- 
selves fully and truly, we do well in turning to 
the past of Greece and in studying the history 
of a people abounding in the most curious 
and interesting analogies to our own. Itis the 
history of the Greek settlements in the south 
of Italy and Sicily. They were, as we are, 
originally colonies from the mother-country, 
and carried with them the traditions and cul- 
ture of an old country. They grew in power, 
wealth, and refinement as we are growing. It 
is an historical absurdity to make an hypoth- 
esis on what might have been if things had 
not happened as they did. Still I venture to 
follow up the idea that, had the Greek colo- 
nies of Magna Grecia joined in a great feder- 
ation instead of making war upon one another 
and consuming among each other their great 
inner vitality, the course of the world’s history 
might have been essentially altered and the 


continuity of the highest Greek culture might 
have been greater than it has been. I have op 
another occasion, from a more special point 
of view, drawn attention to the fact that the re. 
active influence of the culture of these coup. 
tries upon the culture of Greece proper has 
not been sufficiently recognized, and that 
this influence can hardly be over-estimated 
It was here that the great philosophers were 
born, here that they endeavored to realize 
their ideas of social and political reform ; not 
only Pythagoras and Parmenides, but also 
Plato. It was herethat artfreeditself from con. 
ventional shackles, here that the great games, 
so important in their influence upon the unity 
of Greece, received their chief patronage and 
encouragement. It was the theater of reforms, 
the trial-ground for new movements. They, as 
we, maintained the loveandreverence for their 
parent homes ; they were possessed, as we are, 
withthestrong desire to vie with the Old World; 
and they felt the same joy if one of their citi- 
zens was victor in the Olympian games that 
we feel when one of our countrymen has 
been victorious in a European contest. 

But it is in their art that their example is 
most instructive. Their great artists, such as 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, took their training at 
home and in the old country; but not only in 
one school, at Athens or Sparta: they laid 
themselves open to the influence of all. The re- 
sult was freedom from the traditional shackles 
and thorough sympathy with their perfections; 
and this gave Pythagoras the power to be the 
great innovator in the free rendering of the 
human figure. The works coming from this 
country, works perfect in conception and ex- 
ecution, are thoroughly Hellenic in character, 
butcannot be classed under any one school ; nor 
are they made up of the several parts. They 
haveanewnational character of their own, and 
one that would have grown in perfection had 
their own nationality grown to full constitu- 
tion and lasting unity. 

We, the Magna Grecians of the West, let 
us lay ourselves open to all that is good and 
great in the cultured life of the Old World. 
Let us learn from France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, and imbibe it all with unprejudiced de- 
sire of learning ; but let us then express our 
own selves with truth and without affectation 
and with honest work, and let the character 
which will be in our work be sui generis and 
of a good kind. We have passed beyond the 
danger which engulfed the great cities of 
southern Italy and Sicily, we have put by 
inner dissension, and have reaffirmed a unity 
which will grow with the power of each organ 
of the whole body, with the spread of wealth. 
spiritual and natural. 

We have also had our reactive influence 
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upon the culture of the Old World, and we are 
and have been the trial-ground for great re- 
forms and new movements. We have taught 
the world the lesson of freedom and self-govern- 
ment. Weare at present preaching to Europe 
the downfall of Talleyrandism and of “foreign” 
diplomatic policy. We are most effectually 
teaching them by economical competition 
the absurdity and economical impossibility of 
large standing armies, the childish outcome 
of their antiquated romantic policy of aggres- 
sion and gold-laced, order-bedecked, Vienna- 
Conference prestige. We are positively teach- 
ing the lesson of the supreme importance of 
the Home Office, so to speak, and all its vital 
social and economical questions, over the For- 
eign Office with its stagey glitter and Quixotic 
pomp and mystery. We are teaching them 
lessons more effectually than the French phi- 
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losophers of nature and of nature’s right, 
more effectually than the blood-lesson of the 
French Revolution, than the enthusiastic and 
thoughtful writers of the German Au/klirung. 
Let us finally teach the world the great lesson 
that it is the supreme duty of the state to 
foster and develop all that leads to the civil- 
izing amusement and the intellectual edifi- 
cation of the people. 


I FEAR that I have criticised much and 
have given much advice, more than my ex- 
perience or years justify: I have been senten- 
tious and dogmatic. My only apology must 
be that the lesson I have attempted to give to 
my countrymen is not one of my own devis- 
ing, but that it is the lesson of Greek Art of 
which I have been the feeble interpreter. 


Charles Waldstein, 


CANADA. 


CHILD of nations, giant-limbed, 
Who stand’st amid the nations now 
Unheeded, unadored, unhymned, 
With unanointed brow! 


How long the ignoble sloth, how long 
The trust in greatness not thine own? 
Surely the lion’s brood is strong 
To front the world alone! 


How long the’indolence, ere thou dare 
Achieve thy destiny, seize thy fame,— 
Ere our proud eyes behold thee bear 
A nation’s franchise, nation’s name? 


The Saxon force, the Celtic fire, 
These are thy manhood’s heritage! 

Why rest with babes and slaves ? Seek higher 
The place of race and age! 


I see to every wind unfurled 
The flag that bears the maple-wreath ; 
Thy swift keels furrow round the world 
Its blood-red folds beneath ; — 


Thy swift keels cleave the farthest seas ; 
Thy white sails swell with alien gales ; 
To stream on each remotest breeze, 
The black smoke of thy pipes exhales. 


O Falterer! let thy past convince 
Thy future,—all the growth, the gain, 
The fame since Cartier knew thee, since 
Thy shores beheld Champlain ! 


Montcalm and Wolfe! Wolfe and Montcalm! 
Quebec, thy storied citadel, 

Attest in burning song and psalm 
How here thy heroes fell! 


© thou that bor’st the battle’s brunt 
At Queenston and at Lundy's Lane,— 
On whose scant ranks but iron front 
The battle broke in vain,— 


Whose was the danger, whose the day, 
From whose triumphant throats the cheers, 

At Chrysler's Farm, at Chateauguay, 
Storming like clarion-bursts our ears ? 


On soft Pacific slopes —beside 
Strange floods that northward rave and fall — 
Where chafes Acadia’s chainless tide— 
Thy sons await thy call! 


They wait; but some in exile, some 
With strangers housed, in stranger lands; 
And some Canadian lips are dumb 
Beneath Egyptian sands! 


O mystic Nile! thy secret yields 
Before us; thy most ancient dreams 

Are mixed with far Canadian fields 
And murmur of Canadian streams. 


But thou, my country, dream not thou! 
Wake, and behold how night is done,— 

How on thy breast and o’er thy brow 
Bursts the uprising sun! 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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LAMENNAIS— MAZZINI —WORCELL — HERZEN, 


MEAN not here to give more than the 

briefest account of the lives and principles of 
the men about whom I have to write. Neither 
do I here attempt any history of European 
Republicanism. My object is but to present 
some personal reminiscences of certain men 
who suffered for their republican faith, whose 
names are yet held in esteem and reverence, 
who were indeed (at least in the belief of 
many) forerunners and heralds of the future, 
and whose doctrines and actions have not 
been without effect in shaping the changes 
which, during the last thirty years, have taken 
place in Europe. If I seem to speak too 
partially of these men, I hope to be generously 
forgiven. They were my own most dear and 
honored friends. 


LAMENNAIS. 


Ir was, I think, as early as 1834 that I had 
sight of a little book then but lately published, 
but beginning to make some noise in the 
world: the “ Words of a Believer” (“ Paroles 
d’un Croyant”), by the Abbé de la Mennais. 
A little book indeed (it would scarcely occupy 
a sheet, 7. ¢., sixteen pages, of this CENruRY 
MAGAZINE), yet of sufficient importance to 
be condemned by the reigning Pope, Gregory 
XVI., in his Encyclical of 7th July, 1834, as, 
however small in size, of huge depravity (mo/e 
quidem exigeum pravitate tamen ingentum). In 
truth, the book, the earnest writing of a notably 
religious man, a Catholic priest who had been 
esteemed and honored by a former Pope, was 
of more than ordinary significance; nor needed 
the added impulse of an anathema to cause it 
to be widely read, and soon translated into all 
the principal European languages. It is open 
before me now, and, looking again through it, 
with less eagerness of thought than when it 
first possessed me with its spirit, I find my 
admiration warranted. Written in_ biblical 
language, it reads, both in tone and matter, 
like the utterance of an old Hebrew prophet : 
the voice of one crying out against the mis- 
doings and the miseries of mankind. Some 
very short extracts may indicate its manner 
and general bearing. 


« * * In the balance of eternal right your will out- 
weigheth the will of kings, for it is the people which 
makes kings, and kings are made for the peoples, not 
the peoples for kings. 


“ The heavenly Father has not formed the limbs of 
his children to be bruised by fetters, nor their souls to 
be murdered by servitude. 

“He united them in families, and all families are as 
sisters ; he united them in nations, and all nations are 
sisters : and whosoever separates families from families, 
or nations from nations, sunders that which God has 
joined, and does the work of Satan. 

“ * * When you see a man led to prison or to 
punishment, be not hasty in yourselves to say — That 
is a wicked man, who has committed a crime against 
his fellows : 

“ For peradventure he is a man of worth, who de. 
sired to serve his fellows, and who for that is punished 
by their oppressors. 

“ When you see a people loaded with irons and de- 
livered to the executioner, be not hasty to say — This 
people is an unruly people that would trouble the 
peace of the earth: 

“For peradventure it is a martyr people, which 
suffers for the salvation of humanity. 

“ Eighteen centuries ago, in a city of the East, the 
pontiffs and the kings of that time nailed uporr a cross, 
after having beaten him with rods, a seditious man, 
and a blasphemer: so they called him. 

“The day of his death there was a great terror in 
hell, and a great joy in heaven. 

“ For the blood of the Just had saved the world.” 


Lamennais was writing when the martyr- 
dom of Poland was yet fresh in the memo- 
ries and the martyrization of Italy was begin- 
ning to stir the minds of liberal men in 
Europe. I may give one more extract; but 
no mere extracts can sufficiently show the 
mighty indignation, the deep pathos, the 
sublimity and beauty and wisdom of the 
whole work. 


“If there is a people which less values justice and 
freedom than the laborer his wage, the artisan his 
scanty bread, the merchant his riches, * * when the 
great day of the judgment of the peoples shall come, 
it will be asked: What hast thou done with thy soul? 
There is no sign nor trace of it. The joys of the 
mere brute have been all to thee. Thou hast loved 
the mire; go, perish in it! 

“And the people which in its heart shall have 
placed worth above material wealth, which to achieve 
that shall have spared nor labor, nor fatigue, nor 
sacrifice, shall hear these words : To those who have 
souls the reward of souls! Because thou hast above 
all things loved liberty and justice, come, and possess 
forever justice and liberty.” 


Such words, so little adapted to please 
or king or pope, may well account for the 
anathema issued against them; which, how- 
ever, had only the effect of adding to their 


writer’s influence. Yet, ten years earlier, 
Lamennais had been preaching against the 
revolutionary spirit of the age, honored as 
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the eloquent defender of the Church, his por- 
trait and a picture of the Virgin the only orna- 
ments in the papal chamber when he visited 
Pope Leo XII., hoping that at his word the 
Church might lead the progress of the world. 
Felicité Robert de la Mennais was born in 
1782 at St. Malo, in Brittany, the birthplace 
of Abelard. He did not enter the priesthood 
till 1817: nevertheless, all his earlier hopes 
and writings had looked toward the Church. 
In 1824, so highly was he esteemed that it 
was by his advice Pope Leo XII. appointed 
Cardinal Lambruschini to be Apostolic 
Nuncio to France. Eight years after that, so 
much was his earnestness dreaded that the 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian Ambassadors 
unitedly asked for his condemnation as a dis- 
turber of order: he had dared openly to 
speak for the people against the monarchy, 
and to appeal to Rome. Gregory XVI. bade 
him be silent. Discouraged, he for awhile 
obeyed. But one day, when Rome and the 
Monarchy believed him done with, he was 
heard again; and the words of a Believer 
were echoed throughout Europe. He had 
tried the Monarchy, both of the divine right 
and of the citizen branch; he had besought 
the Church: in vain. Thenceforth he was a 
Republican. In the ardent words of George 
Sand, “ He initiated for us a crusade more 
glorious for our century and more memorable 
in the eyes of future generations, than the 
crusade provoked by St. Bernard: for not the 
sepulcher but the heritage of Christ is the 
conquest to which the Breton priest would 
lead us. We fight no longer against Islamism, 
but against the impiety of our social life; 
we seek the rescue not only of a few Christian 
slaves, but of the majority of the human race.” 
So much I may be allowed to quote from 
and to write concerning Lamennais, that some- 
thing may be known of the purpose of his life. 
That unknown, what interest would there be 
in him? And now to my own small personal 
recollections. I do not pause even to give a 
list of the many works, religious, political, and 
philosophical, which place their writer’s name 
among the foremost names of France. 
In February, 1848, on the first news of the 
Three Days in Paris, some of us London 
Chartists* convened a public meeting, chiefly 
of working-men, to congratulate the French 
on the proclamation of their Republic. No 
need to say that the meeting (James Watson, 
the Chartist bookseller, of whom I have 
before written in THe Century, in the 
chair) was crowded and enthusiastic, the first 
of many, Dobson Collet, well known after- 
ward as secretary of the society for the ab- 
* See“ Who Were the Chartists?” by Mr. Linton, 
in THe Century for January, 1882.—Ep1ror. 


olition of the newspaper taxes, and myself 
were deputed to present to the Provisional 
Government the congratulatory resolutions 
passed at the meeting. We crossed over to 
France with Mazzini, and for nearly a fort- 
night I shared his lodgings, and had the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with many 
of those who shared his faith and hopes. 
Chief of these was Lamennais, then on the 
spur of the moment beginning a daily paper 
(the first number came out on the 27th of 
February), Le Peuple Constituant,” of which 
I possess probably the only complete series, the 
paper having been suppressed by Cavaignac 
in the first days of the June insurrection, on 
account of Lamennais’ defense of the revolt- 
ed workmen, After I returned home he sent 
me the paper daily, and it may be that no 
other copy except mine, mailed to England, 
escaped on the morning of its suppression. 
Going to the Rue Jacob, with Mazzini’s in- 
troduction, I there found, in a poor room, 
sparely furnished, and serving for bedroom 
and editorial office, a small, slight, and frail 
man, an unmistakable ecclesiastic, with some- 
what of a severe expression, or rather with 
the power of severity, for in spite of the 
power the predominant look was benevo- 
lent. I have not to describe his features. 
What they were, can be seen in his profile, 
taken from a bas-relief by David, the great 
sculptor, who would not condescend to an 
unworthy subject, who refused to model the 
head of the Duc de Perri. What had he 
done to be commemorated? I have said 
Lamennais’ face expressed both severity and 
benevolence. Something more and different 
was there also: You saw the truth and ear- 
nestness of a simple nature. But he looked 
feeble and worn, already wearied with his 
daily work (no slight work the editing of a 
daily paper to a man sixty-six years old) and 
anxious, too: for even in those first days 
Lamartine’s peace-proclamation, meaned ta 
reassure monarchical Europe, was disappoint- 
ing the Polish and Italian exiles, to whom 
Lamennais’ heart was warmly true, and dis- 
appointing also those republicans who, like 
Godfrey Cavaignac, the nobler brother of the 
general, had some belief in the duty of re- 
publicans toward even foreigners struggling 
for a republic. Wearied and anxious as he 
was, I had a warm welcome from him, not 
less warm, one may be sure, for the sake 
of my introducer, nor for that some years 
before I had translated his “ Modern Slav- 
ery” (“ L’Esclavage Moderne”), a book less 
known, I think, than his other writings, but 
one which should be in the hands of every 
intelligent working-man and every political 
economist. 
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One evening I called to see him, and had 
to wait his coming in. Meanwhile I talked 
with an errand boy, on the stairs. Heaven 
send me such an apologist when I may need 
to be well spoken of! No son having to in- 
sist upon a father’s praise could have been 
more fervent, as one grateful for constant 
kindness, held also and fascinated by the 
charm of the old man’s nature. 

Once again only after that time, in Paris, 
I saw Lamennais. I had been to find Maz- 
zini, in Lausanne, toward organizing a staff 
of foreign correspondents for the London 
“ Leader,” a paper projected by Thornton 
Hunt (Leigh Hunt’s son) and myself, and 
which I hoped to make the organ of the 
European republican party. I came back by 
Paris to see Herzen, to whom Mazzini had 
given me a letter. This was in February, 
1850. Poor old Lamennais! The disasters 
of ’48, that terrible June conflict which so 
weakened the Republic, the foreboding of 
further troubles (one could not pass through 
France without observing the renewed activ- 
ity of the priestly party), had aged him more 
than years. Only my welcome was not fee- 
ble. I bear in reverent memory the kiss he 
gave me when we met and again in parting. 
I did not expect to see him again. 

Under the Empire, like our own Milton 
after the Restoration, some strange lingering 
of shame and veneration left him undisturbed. 
He had had his share of imprisonment from 
Louis Philippe. He died in February, 1854. 
His family had been once rich, ennobled out 
of the ranks of commerce by Louis XVI. 
for generous aid to the poor in a time of 
famine. He himself had little of this world’s 
wealth; and of that little he disinherited any 
of his relatives who had taken part against 
the insurgents of June. By his own direction 
he was buried, without ritual, in the pauper’s 
ground, Only the name of Felicité Lamen- 
nais, “on a scrap of paper,” marked the spot 
where Béranger bowed down over his old 
friend’s grave. 


MAZZINI. 


AnD now I write of him who seems to 
my judgment to be, like Saul, above all his 
fellows. I knew him first, not long after his 
arrival in England in 1837, through his ac- 
quaintance with my friend Joseph Toynbee, 
afterward of some repute as an aurist; but 
our intimacy dated from 1844, the year of 
the notorious letter-opening affair which dis- 
graced the government of Lord Aberdeen. 
I think I first saw him at his Italian school, a 
school which he had founded and in which 
he gave regular lessons, being in all respects 


its main support, for the gratuitous teaching 
of the poor Italians, chiefly the wretched 
organ-grinders of London, for whose benef 
also he bestirred himself in other ways. 

As I have said, I became intimate with 
Mazzini on occasion of the government's hay. 
ing ordered the opening (secret opening and 
fraudulent resealing) of his letters. He was 
then lodging in Devonshire street, a little 
street between Queen Square and Holbom 
His suspicions were first aroused by a leader 
in the “ Times,” in which the writer referred 
to documents concerning an Italian associa. 
tion in London, and alluded to things not 
honestly to have been known by him. Then 
a letter-carrier, prompted partly by an Eng. 
lishman’s dislike of dirty work, partly moved 
by the strange magnetism which touched 
every one with whom Mazzini had any per- 
sonal relations, gave him a further clew. If] 
recollect rightly, Lovett, the Chartist leader, 
had his letters (to or from Mazzini) opened 
also, as were mine. This made it our busi- 
ness; and, Lovett for some reason being 
unable to attend to it, it devolved upon me 
to help in bringing the matter before the 
House of Commons, through the agency of 
Thomas Duncombe, the radical member for 
Finsbury. Duncombe at first was very doubt- 
ful of our statements; but our proofs were 
clear and numerous. I used to post letters 
with a hair or small slip of paper under the 
seal (letters in those days, before envelopes 
came into general use, were sealed with wax). 
The method of opening enabled the operator 
to reseal, as if the seal had not been tam- 
pered with; but, not aware of the hair or 
slip of paper, these were invariably broken, 
by which, with the delay in delivery, we were 
always informed of the practical breach of 
confidence. It was this treason which drew 
forth Carlyle’s manly letter in defense of 
Mazzini, when the editor of the “Times” 
sneered at Mazzini as “entirely unknown 
and entirely indifferent” to him, though 
“were he the most contemptible of man- 
kind” it would not justify his treatment. 
Carlyle hotly wrote, and the “Times” dared 
not refuse to print: 


* * “It may tend to throw further light on this 
matter if I now certify you, which I, in some sort, 
feel called upon to do, that M. Mazzini is not unknown 
to various competent persons in this qouatay and that 
he is.very far indeed from being contemptible — none 
farther, or very few, of living men. I have had the 
honor to know M. Mazzini for a series of years; and 
whatever I may think of his practical insig t and ski 
in worldly affairs, I can with great freedom testify to 
all men that he, if I have ever seen one such, is a man 
of genius and virtue, a man of sterling veracity, hu- 
manity, and nobleness of mind, one of those rare 
men, numerable, unfortunately, but as units in this 
world, who are worthy to be called martyr souls ; 
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who, in silence, piously in their daily life, understand 
and practice what is meant by that. Of Italian democ- 
racies and Young Italy’s sorrows, of extraneous Aus- 
trian emperors in Milan, or poor old chimerical Popes 
in Bologna, I know nothing and desire to know 
nothing; but this other thing I do know, and can 
here declare publicly to be a fact, which fact all of us 
that have occasion to comment on M. Mazzini and his 
affairs may do well to take along with us, as a thing 
leading toward new clearness, and not toward new 
additional darkness, regarding him and them.” 


From this time grew my intimacy with 
Mazzini. My family were living at Woodford, 
about eight miles from London, on the skirts 
of Hainault (oftener called Epping) Forest, 


I carrying on my business in the city. 
Mazzini would sometimes spend the Sunday 
with me, and it was under the trees, in our 
rambles about the forest, that I heard from 
his lips the story of the noble brothers Ban- 
diera, decoyed and done to death by Austria 
through the letters copied by Lord Aberdeen. 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham were the 
culprits— Foreign and Home Secretaries in 
an English quasi-Liberal government. Gra- 
ham opened the letters and bore the greater 
share of odium; but it was Aberdeen who 
was the informer of Austria. 

_ In 1847, at Mazzini’s instigation, and look- 
ing to him for information, a society was 
formed in London, called “ The People’s In- 
ternational League,” with the object of mak- 
ing the English public better acquainted with 
foreign affairs, partly for the sake of Italy and 
Poland, but also looking to other national 
questions likely to arise in Europe. How 
small the amount of information supplied by 
the newspapers of that day may be under- 
stood when I state that, engaged for a brief 
Period on the “ Spectator,” then the best-con- 
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ducted ofall our weekly papers, | found that 
all its foreign intelligence not borrowed from 
the two or three dailies was obtained from 
a single paper, the “ Journal des Débats.” 
The International League counted our fore 
most Radicals on its council or among its 
subscribers: W. J. Fox, the eloquent preach 
er, Colonel Peyronnet Thompson, and Peter 
A. Taylor (they, with Charles Villiers, the 
real beginners of the Anti-Corn Law move 
ment), P. A. ‘Taylor, Junior (the present 
member of Parliament), W. Bridges Adams 
(well known as an engineer), Douglas Jer 
rold, Thomas Duncombe, of post-office aid, 
and others. I had the honor of being hon- 
orary secretary, of writing, principally from 
Mazzini’s dictation, our first address, and 
of lecturing for the League on the unity of 
Italy, and in defense of Ochsenbein and 
the Swiss Government when the Catholic 
“Sonderbund” strove to break up the 
Confederation. | think I was the first 

Englishman publicly to advocate the unity 

of Italy, then deemed by most of our pol 

iticians only an enthusiast’s dream. But | 
name the League not so much for itself as to 
show the boundless activity of Mazzini, and 
on account of the opportunity it gave me 
for more frequent association with him. He 
always attended cur council meetings, and 
always with him were present two Polish 
friends ; of one I shall speak farther on; the 
other was Colonel Stolzman (whose letters 
also had been opened), an old soldier of Na- 
poleon’s, who had fought bravely during the 
Polish war, and who had been with Mazzini 
in Switzerland. The meetings were held in 
my house, and these three, when the meetings 
were over, generally remained for a glass of 
rum and water, that drink almost unknown 
on the Continent, and for an hour or more 
of conversation. ‘The League did good work 
till 1848, when Mazzini’s return to Italy, our 
Polish friends away also, threw us on our 
own resources. Some of our members, drawn 
in more out of personal adherence to Maz 
zini than from principle, his personal influence 
with them standing in the place of that, 
backed out; others were tired or lukewarm. 

The rapid course of events, too, in 1848 and 

1849 seemed to many to render our work un- 

necessary. Enough that the endeavor was at 

an end. I have already spoken of the “ Spec- 
tator.” The little interest then (before Gari- 
baldi’s popularity) taken in foreign affairs may 
beseen in Carlyle’s carelessness about “ Young 

Italy’s Sorrows,” although at that time Maz 

zini was his frequent and welcomed visitor. 

Here I may note that Mazzini’s review of 

Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” in the 

“ Monthly Chronicle,” contains the most thor- 
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ough and sufficient criticism of that notable 
book, a full recognition of the author's power, 
but pointing out his mistakes, both as philos- 
opher and as historian. Not a history, but 
exaggerative pictures of the Revolution, is 
Mazzini’s summing-up. He at this period 
was a valued contributor to the best English 
and French reviews, often depending on his 
pen for his living. His French was as excel- 
lent as his Italian. English, though he spoke 
and wrote it well, better than some of his 
translators, he seldom used, except in his 
intercourse with English people. 

My next special recollection of him is at 
Lausanne, whither he had come after the 
defeat of Rome, escaping at Marseilles the 
search of the French police. When they came 
to look for him on the vessel which brought 
him from Italy, they passed without notice 
a man in his shirt-sleeves, coolly washing 
bottles in the cook’s cabin; and so missed 
the triumvir, who had refused to be hidden 
like a stow-away. How well I call to mind 
the snowy February morning when, before 
daylight, after two days and nights of travel 
from the north of England, I got down from 
the Geneva diligence in Lausanne. I knew 
only that Mazzini was there, editing his “ Italy 
of the People”; but where to find him I had 
no idea; I dared not make open inquiry, and 
[ had not a single acquaintance or introduc- 
tion. When daylight came I left my hotel 
and wandered through the streets, looking 
for some possible Italian exile. Italians and 
French I knew must be there; among the 
latter Félix Pyat, concerned in the protest 
against the French interference with Rome. 
At last, | stopped a passer-by, who I thought 
must be an Italian. I was right. We got 
into some sort of conversation in bad French 
(I could not speak Italian), and after general 
talk he trusted me enough to indicate where 
I “might hear” of my friend. I went. A 
letter could be forwarded, but “ he was not 
in the city.” I wrote two lines and went 
back to my hotel. I had not long to wait 
before his note of welcome reached me. He 
and his always true comrade and _ friend, 
Aurelio Saffi, his fellow-triumvir, were living 
together. The outer and larger room was 
Saffi’s, a small inner chamber was enough for 
Mazzini. For a week I spent my days with 
them. Perhaps, on the white wall over the 
chimney-piece, there may yet remain some 
sketches of flowers I made, tothe great pleasure 
of Saffi, at finding they were common to both 
Italy and England. It was while I was there 
that an attempt was made, for the Piedmon- 
tese Government, to get hold of Mazzini,— 
frustrated by the fidelity of the Italians who 
were to be bribed to betray him. Treachery 


had always shrunk before the daring of his 
faith. His trust in men made them honest. 
Once in London a man came to assassinate 
him. Mazzini, forewarned, received him. To 
the lying account the man gave of himself 
he replied by quietly telling him whence he 
came, for what, and who and what he was. 
‘The man gave up his purpose. The net-work 
of politics was in Mazzini’s hands. I think he 
knew of everything that passed or was pre- 
pared or projected in Europe. For himself 
he was as fearless as he was devoted: he 
never spared himself. Yet I have seen this 
man — dreaded by every monarchy, for that he 
was not only the Italian patriot, but also the 
apostle of Republicanism, the recognized 
leader of the European democracy,—lI have 
seen him, when we have been going home 
from his Italian school, carry tenderly in 
his arms a little tired child, the child of one 
of his poor Italians. Feared and maligned 
by the Austrian enemies of his country, he 
was reverenced and loved, not only through- 
out Italy, but by all of the republican party 
elsewhere. Nor was he without honor and 
kindly regard from the more generous of his 
opponents, even from Victor Emmanuel hin- 
self, despite all policies of royal and constitu- 
tional Piedmont, or, as I would rather say, 
of the house of Savoy. Severe, self-contained, 
and inflexible, his heart was yet as gentle asa 
woman’s. Not his the hardness of the fanatic, 
however absolute his faith. He was the Pro- 
metheus whose suffering abated not. Not 
only his intellect, his heart was in his work 
When he came away from Rome, in 1849, 
after that heroic defense against the French, 
his hair was white with anxiety and grief. 
He was no less determined for the future. 
Once only I have seen him overcome by his 
emotions,— the tears standing in his eyes. 
Coming to me (I was then frequently seeing 
him), I noticed that something unusual was 
disturbing him. On inquiry, he told me that 
he had been visiting his friend Colonel Stolz- 
man; he had found him starving, starving 
in silence rather than be a burden to his 
friends, knowing how scanty were their means. 
So desperate at times was the lot of patriotic 
exile. a 

May I not here say something of Mazzinis 
political views ? ‘The world scarcely knows 
him except as the man whose thought directed 
the sword of Garibaldi, who, alternately 
thwarted and helped by the Piedmontese 
Cavour, did raise his Italy to nationhood. 
But he was more than this: he was the ac- 
knowledged head of European Republican- 
ism ; and, authorized and deputed by him to 
be the exponent of his principles i this 
country, it is a duty to lose no occasion for 
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saying what those principles were. Some in- 
terest, too, my readers may take in learning 
what I have meant by European Republic- 
anism. I give no history of it but very 
briefly, neither to weary nor to obtrude. | 
would state what distinguishes the school of 
which he was the founder. So early as 1835, 
in his “ Foi et Avenir,” he broke away from 
the traditions of the first French Revolution, 
denied the necessity of looking always to 
France for the Revolutionary initiative; and 
boldly and distinctly declared the insufficiency 
of the theory of rights. Not right, but duty, 
he asserted to be the basis of human action; 
not the desire of happiness (even of “the 
greatest number”), but sacrifice the begin- 
ning of all real progress. So he took his 
stand at once as not merely the political but 
as a religious reformer. In the universality 
of duty he found the need of freedom for 
every people, toward growth into nationhood : 
that nationhood no longer mapped out to 
suit the convenience of a few royal families, 
but constituted according to natural fitness 
and attraction, for the sake of closer fellow- 
ship and greater power in the world’s work. 
This may sufficiently indicate the starting- 
point, both religious and philosophical, of all 
his thought and action. His political beliefs 
were, to use his own words, but the conse- 
quences more or less direct, more or less 
apparent, of this supreme faith. With him 
the individual right was to be free and jilted 
for the public duty. Like Milton, he held 
that “ the commonwealth ought to be but as 
one mighty growth and stature of an honest 
man, as big and compact in virtue as in 
body.” Like Lamennais also, above all things 
religious, he insisted on the brotherhood of 
nations, on the duty of nations towards hu- 
manity. Whosoever separates families from 
families, and nations from nations, divides 
what God would have united. 

I repeat, it is not only as the Italian that 
Mazzini is to be considered. Ardent lover of 
his country, his patriotism looked beyond the 
Alps; and, ever true to his world-wide creed, 
he may be forgiven for the hope that, in free 
Rome, he might one day proclaim a new 
religion to the world, not prefacing it with 
denial of the past. ‘lo him the past also was 
sacred, except where lost in the present, and 
so betraying the future. He, too, like Lamen- 
hais, when a reforming Pope seemed possible, 
appealed to established power to lead on the 
way of progress. For he was a builder, not 
only a revolutionist. Family, country, the 
holiness of work, the right of property as the 
fruit of work, the mutual duty of society and 
the individual,— these words are as the sign- 
Posts of his belief and unintermitted teaching 
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to Italy, and, as he hoped, through Italy to 
the world. “ We believe,” he wrote in 1850, 
in the manifesto of the Central European 
Committee, a manifesto with the names also 
subscribed of Arnold Ruge, Ledru Rollin, 
and Albert Darasz (for the Polish Democratic 
Centralization),— “ we believe in a social state 
having God and his law at the summit, the 
people, the universality of free citizens at its 
base, progress for rule, association as means, 
devotion for baptism, genius and virtue for 
lights upon the way. And that which we be 
lieve to be true for a single people, we believe 
to be true for all.” 


I am careful only to show the grounds and 


motive principles of Mazzini’s thought and 
action, It is not here that I may develop his 
views upon particular political or social ques 
tions. | am not writing his history. Enough 
that, knowing intimately of his course, I find 
no swerving for the sake of temporary su 

cess, no stooping to buy success by the petty 
expediences of politicians. 


And how the man was loved by all who 


came within his circle of fascination! | know 
of only one man to speak ill of him. I am 
sorry tosay that man was an Italian, a refugee; 
but he was of the type of Bozza, the mosax 
worker in George Sand’s “ Maitres Mosaistes,’ 
ambitious, envious, grudging that any one 
should overtop himself. For the rest, he was 
surrounded by attached friends. Gentle with 
children, reverent and courtly toward women, 
manly and courteous he was with men. His 
hand-grasp was that of a brother, his smile 
had a woman’s charm, and the clear, steady 
fire of his eyes spoke at once of energy and 
truth. Accompanying some Polish friends, I 
spent once a morning with Kossuth. Affable, 
agreeable, interesting, I was much pleased 
with him; but, with no intention of criticising 
him, I could not help observing a certain 
deadness of eye, not noticeable when he spoke, 
in public. I thought then, perhaps unfairly, 
judging how the one man needed excitement 
to stir his spirit, how the soul of the other 
was an inner lamp, shining through him 
always. ‘The strength of Mazzini’s personal 
influence lay here. You could not doubt his 
glance. I think the same force was in his 
written words, though Harriet Martineau told 
me she could not understand them. I could 
understand why. She got at them only in 
translations by writers who had not under 

stood what they translated. Also, she was not 
over-ready to receive new impressions. In 
English estimation he has suffered much 
through his translators. His Italians under 

stood him, and the magic of his voice was 
potent to reach Garibaldi in Monte-Video 
and Foresti (Silvio Pellico’s prison-mate at 
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Spielberg) in New York. “ Who is this Maz- 
zini?” was Foresti’s first question when he 
came out of his prison of so many years. 
Never man more than Mazzini deserved the 
characterization — He believes all he says. 

I turn not away from him when I come 
to speak of his closest friend and comrade, 
Stanislas Worcell, my own friend too. 


WORCELL. 


WoRCELL was a native of Volhynia, in some 
way connected with the royal Czartoryski 
family, a man of refined and poetic nature, 
possessor of large estates, and living the easy 
luxurious life of a wealthy nobleman. When 
Poland, in 1830, rose against the Czar, he 
armed a troop of his own peasantry and, plac- 
ing himself at the head of the insurgents of 
his district, fought his way through the Rus- 
sian forces till he reached Warsaw. ‘There, 
elected a member of the Polish Diet, he sat 
as representative of Volhynia. After the tak- 
ing of Warsaw by the Russians, and the over- 
throw of the Polish cause, escaping through 
Germany and Switzerland to France, he joined 
the exiles there, forming the Polish “ Union,” 
under the presidency of the historian Lelewel. 
He was of sufficient importance forthe govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe to expel him, on the 
requisition of the Russian ambassador. For 
atime he took refuge in Belgium; thence 
passing to England, where I was introduced 
to him by Mazzini in 1844, the letter-opening 
year. Again in France for some while before 
the revolution of ’48, he was in ’49, with his 
friend Darasz, again expelled, under pretext 
that they were concerned in the manifestation 
of Ledru Rollin, Considerant, and others, 
against the French invasion of Rome. As 
republicans, of course, they were concerned. 
He returned to England, remaining there till 
his death, in 1857. I knew him intimately. 

Contemporary history misses the name of 
Worcell. When some later Lelewel shall write 
the story of the Emigration, when Poland 
shall be again a nation, his name will be 
beside that of Kosciusko. Now, to him might 
be applied the words of Landor concerning 
the old Greek philosopher: “He neither 
lived nor died with the multitude; there are, 
however, some Clazomenians who know that 
Anaxagoras was of Clazomenia.” Some re- 
publicans can yet remember that Worcell was 
of our best. We had called him our best, had 
there been no Mazzini. 

Those two men were as brothers; Mazzini 
treating Worcell with the affection and re- 
Spect due to an elder. It seemed almost as 
if the love in his heart for Jacobo Ruffini 
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WORCELL 


(the youthful friend and fellow-prisoner who 
killed himself when told by his Piedmontese 
jailers that Mazzini had betrayed him, they so 
seeking to persuade him to confess) had been 
transferred to the beloved Pole. Beloved and 
revered by all, he was the Nestor of the re- 
publican camp. 

I know not how old he was. He never 
spoke of himself, nor of his family. He had 
left behind him in Poland a wife, a young 
son, and a brother, who probably looked on 
him as a patriotic fool ; it may be as a mon 
ster of iniquity, a rebel. Of them, not from 
them, I think he sometimes heard; and now 
and then through half-friendly hands came 
some small scraps of what had once been his, 
to keep him from occasional want of bread, 
or to enable his most unselfish generosity to 
help some other suffering exile. 

Brought up in luxury, highly educated, 
accomplished (not excepting Mazzini, | have 
never met a man who, so far as | could 
judge, was possessed of wider or profounder 
knowledge); his tastes literary and artistic ; 
gentle, courtly, almost fastidious, yet digni 
fied; a patrician in all but the patrician’s 
haughty exclusiveness, this man gave up all, 
and he “ had great possessions,” to follow the 
shadow of patriotism; left all,— wife, child, 
fortune, ease, the student’s calm, the pleasant 
ways of peace, for which none was ever bet- 
ter qualified, forsaking all personal joys and 
interests at the stern command of duty. 
Such men are the saviors of the world. 
Surely such devotion (not so singular among 
Poles) prophesies of the Poland yet to be, 
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And never in his extremest destitution, never 
under any agony of suffering, was word of 
complaint or of regret wrung from that most 
saintly and most devoted heart. Never accent 
of lament for himself profaned the lips of that 
most serene of martyrs, though he knew the 
depths of poverty: poverty of the affections,— 
two photographs, one of his child brought 
up as a Russian, this all, instead of home; 
material poverty, for of the little that came 
not regularly there were always sharers. So 
poor was he, yet uncomplaining, with the 
pride of a gentleman, the one sole vestige of 
his early days, that a friend who wanted to 
be of help had to take a lodging in the same 
house with him, in order that, under pretense 
of consulting him on certain matters, he 
might do little services not possible other- 
wise; yet, poor as that, when almost in his 
last days, remittances from abroad failing, he 
had to ask a loan, and the lender made it a 
condition that the money should be strictly 
applied to his own use, he indignantly refused 
to be so precluded from help to any whose 
need might be greater than his own. It was 
Sidney on the field of Zutphen over again. 
For the honor of the friend who so mistook 
him, let it be said that he promptly withdrew 
the condition, and was but the more delicate 
and unremitting in his after kindness. 
Suffering continually from asthma, aggra- 
vated by his having to live, and living so 
poorly, in London, I do not recall a day 
through the latter years in which he was at 
ease save once when he visited me at Conis- 
ton. There, climbing with difficulty the fells 
behind my house, to get a better view of the 
lake and mountains, as he reached a height 
and rested, the pure mountain air revived 
him, and for the moment made him a new 
man. But weak, out of health, or in pain, he 
was ever ready, at any inconvenience, at any 
suffering or risk, to meet the constant calls 
upon him for advice or for exertion. Poor old 
man! I can see him now, scarcely able to 
walk and not fit to leave his bed, quitting his 
comfortless hotel in Liverpool, leaning upon 
my arm as he went to busy himself for the 
safe landing and bestowal of some two hun- 
dred and more Poles, escaped from their im- 
prisonment with Kossuth at Kutayeh: two 
hundred and seventy gaunt men (all but nine 
of them Poles), worn, ragged soldiers of the 
Hungarian war for Hungarian freedom, for 
whom the English Government had no pro- 
vision; in whom the Gladstones and Marti- 
neaus of wealthy Liverpool took no sort of 
interest. ‘Their poor countryman stood almost 
alone in his feebleness to welcome them. The 
Government of that day, called Liberal, a 
Russell prime minister, took from the strangers 


(as they had no money wherewith to pay the 
ordinary customs dues) a tenth of the biscuits 
remaining to them after a quick voyage, | 
saw the biscuits weighed upon the wharf by 
the unwilling custom-house officers, with a 
Polish cordon around the scales to keep offa 
hungry crowd —the thieves and the poor of 
Liverpool. One generous rich man in Liver. 
pool, Peter Stewart, a cooper, found shelter 
for these unfortunates in an empty soap man- 
ufactory, gave money, too, for the immediate 
need ; and a committee of working-men, fol- 
lowed by other such committees in different 
parts of the country, took charge of them till 
they could be placed in positions to support 
themselves. But Worcell was head and heart 
of this, as of all other matters of the Polish 
exile. ‘To him, as chief of the democratic 
party, everything was referred. The whole 
body of refugees looked to him as to a father, 

I might write on, not knowing when to 
pause, of this man whom in truth I loved as 
a father, of whose regard for me I am as 
proud as I was sure. Perhaps I speak fondly 
and too partially. Herzen, who also knew 
him, may take my place and speak for me; 
it will be only a change of words. It is from 
Herzen’s Russian paper, “ The Polar Star,” 
that I now quote: 


“On the 3d of February (1857), in a little street in 
London, in a poor chamber on the ground floor, there, 
hardly remarked, ceased a holy existence. Poland 
counts one martyr more. She will not refuse to lend 
his martyrology to us Russians. We need it for the 
teaching of our children. 

“ Worcell was a saint. I use this word with inten- 
tion; it best expresses his character. The whole ex- 
istence of this man was an act of unbounded devoted- 
ness, of complete self-abnegation, of incessant travail. 
All that most strikes us in the legends of the saints 
we find in him, trait for trait, with more of love, with 
a wider human element. * * * Twenty-six years he 
labored in exile for the organization of the democratic 
and republican party in the Polish emigration. 
Whelmed in misfortunes, privations, maladies, he was 
day and night at his work, with that calm serenity, 
that resigned gentleness, that candid simplicity, which 
a faith not to be shaken gives to a great heart. 

“ No one ever heard a single plaint from his mouth. 
Of that Iam sure. He was sometimes sadder ; that 
was all. I would know if any one of the friends int- 
mate with him was ever witness to one of those 
moments of bitterness and indignation when wrath, 
overcoming faith, drags from us those cold and biting 
words of doubt and despair, with which man would 
revenge himself for the agonies he has felt. Never 
have I heard such words from Worcell’s lips; and I 
was closely linked to him,— there was a time when I 
saw him every day. 

“His was one of those whole natures,—I would 
say more,— one of those fanatical natures which, dom! 
nated by one thought, having one grand and only en 
in view, reach the calm of a perfect resolution, a 
imperturbable tranquillity, and through that to a great 
gentleness as well as to an inflexible will. Such have 
been the martyrs of science, the héroes of religion. 
For such men there is no stop, no fatigue, no return. 


The principal thing has been absolutely decided for 
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ALEXANDER HERZEN 


them in the forum of their own souls. The rest — the 
mere happening —does not occupy their thought. They 
have only to continue, to march on, ora e sempre, hold- 
ing on their way: misfortunes, poverty, abandonment, 
the sobs of the feeble, the cries of those who would 
hang back, the groans of the fallen, prison, chains, the 
gallows,— shall they halt on their way for that? Not 
they! They keep the same step, calm, austere, un- 
broken. That was the step of Worcell. It is the step 


of one of his friends, whom he passionately loved — 
7 Mazzini. 


‘aithful soldier of Poland, he was always at his 
post, even to the hour when his hand, already stiffen- 
ing in death, traced the touching words repeated by 
Ledru Rollin at his grave.* 

“Those words remind me of another time. Nine 
years ago, some days after the Revolution of February, 
Lamartine (like those husbands in some savage coun 
tries, who lie in state when their wives are brought to 
bed) was receiving congratulations on occasion of the 
birth of the Republic. Among the deputations one 
group held themselves apart, a group in which were men 
with white hair and grizzled mustaches. On their manly 
faces, furrowed by misfortune, one saw the severe 
intrepidity of the old soldier and the sadness of the 
exile. Their spokesman —it was Worcell— said to 
Lamartine, or rather to the French Republic: ‘To 
every appeal of the peoples, in the years of struggle 
and distress, Poland has been first to answer //ere / 
ior she saw in every attempt for liberty a help for 
Poland. She is here now.’ There was in these words 
something most sadly solemn, as if it were the invol- 
untary reproach of a generous people which had been 
sacrificed, 

“Toward the end of 1852, coming from Italy, I met 
Worcell in London. [Herzen came to or vanize a 
Russian propagandism, and spoke of it to Worcell, 
whose help was prompt. The printing-office of the 
Polish Centralization was placed at his disposal; and 
not only that, whatever means the Centralization com- 
manded to send papers through Poland were at his 
service also, How his publications penetrated into 
and spread through Russia is well known.] Poor 
dear friend! I see him now, with that face so full of 
suffering, that intelligent look, those white hairs, that 
voice feeble from sickness, holding in his hands the 

* When he could no longer speak, he made signs for a pen, and 


wrote —. ** Soldat idéle, { ‘at achevd ma faction,—qu'un autre 
me relive | (My watch is over, let another take my place!) 
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first sheet printed in Russian in London; and I hear 
him saying, ‘ My God! my God! a free Russian press ! 
Ah! how much of the sad happenings of these last 
days is effaced by this bit of paper.’ Afterward, tak 
ing both my hands in his, he repeated, ‘Yes! we 
ought to march together: we have the same enemy: 
we ought to be united,’ 

“ Worcell was of a nature eminently religious, That 
certain mysticism which we meet with almost always 
in the Polish poets had strong roots in his soul, with 
out, however, having the power to trouble the great 
lucidity of his mind. His genius was logical, wid 
sighted, but at the same time delicately subtle. Highly 
endowed with the faculty of abstract reasoning, he 
naturally became a profound mathematician. His 
active and ardent mind stopped not, however, at as 
tronomy and geometry, but studied in turn all the 
natural sciences. His erudition was prodigious. He 
occupied himself with everything, was interested in 
everything, and forgot nothing. Speaking, well and 
elegantly, French, English, and German, he was thor 
oughly acquainted with modern literature. I often ad 
dressed myself to him as to a living cyclopedia; and 
the answer was always ready. Conscientious in every- 
thing, if he thought afterward that he had been 
wrong, he would next day write in correction. This 
mass of varied knowledge, with a reflection of mysti 
cism thrown upon it, gave a peculiar originality to his 
conversation and to his way of looking at things. 

“ And all this — science and mysticism, history and 
mathematics — was only on the lower plane of his 
life. Above all was his religion, the thought of his 
whole existence, his faith in Poland. The rest wa 
only recreation, relaxation. His powers, his dreams, 
his being, his whole soul, were there. His last words 
were an appeal to Mazzini standing beside him, that 
he would under no circumstances be unmindful of 
Poland. Mazzini wrote and showed him a few words 
The old man could not speak, but his whole appear 
ance was transfigured. His eyes brightened with a 
superhuman brilliance. He thanked him with a look 
in which content and ecstasy were as strong as death, 
I thought of St. Jerome receiving the last sacraments 
(Domenichino’s picture in the Vatican). The same 
faith passing beyond the tomb, the same sacrifice, the 
same tranquillity at last.” 


HERZEN., 


I cLaim Herzen for our republican party, 
although, as Russian, his tendencies were nat 
urally toward communism, and though he 
cherished some sort of belief that through 
Russia, rather than through effete Western 
Europe, the change from monarchical rule 
must come. Certainly, Russia is not to be 
judged by Western precedents; nor does it 
seem necessary, notwithstanding Palmerston, 
that it should follow the Western course from 
absolute to constitutional monarchy, from 
patriarchal rule to /aissez-faire, before it can 
reach the republic. But I claim him, in spite 
of some heretical opinions, in virtue of his 
close fellowship and ever active assistance in 
our republican propagandism and action. 
His early life is well told by himself, in “ My 
Exile.” I need not repeat it here. He was the 
one man among the exiles who might be 
fairly called rich. Of noble family, like Wor- 
cell, when he had permission to travel, he 
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THE FIRST RUSSIAN MARTYRS FOR REPUBLICANISM 


not intending to return, sold his estates; and 
the Czar, who would have confiscated them 
on account of his rebellious absence, found 
that they were mortgaged to one Rothschild, 
whom even a Czar might hesitate to offend. 
Herzen had secured an annuity. A voluntary 
exile, he had also been able to take his family 
with him. His wife, for the sake of whose 
health he had been allowed to go out of 
Russia, died soon after. He was alone when 
I first met him in Paris, in 1850, as I was 
returning from Lausanne. Probably he had 
remained there, but that the work for which 
he was preparing (he was already known by 
his book “On the Development of Revolu- 
tionary Ideas in Russia,” written in French, 
and first published in France) was not to be 
carried on under the empire. He had, there- 
fore, to come to England, whence he issued 
his “ Kolokol, the Alarm Bell,” which pene- 
trated to the very chamber of the Czar and 
stirred the soul of Russia, unmoved for a 
quarter of a century. 

Not first to move it, though first to move 
it with success, he took up the tradition of an 
earlier time, of Pestel and his companions, 
whose abortive attempt, on the accession of 
Nicholas, in 1825, may be chronicled as the 
first endeavor toward Russian freedom. Of 
them so little is known, that I may be allowed 
to say some few words. 

Alexander’s victorious army did not return 
from Paris after the fall of Napoleon with 
only laurel wreaths ; they took some leaves of 
Western books, some thoughts of Western 
minds, and scarcely crossed the Slavonic 
frontier before secret societies began to stir 
the old-time stagnancy. Two brothers, Alex- 
ander and Nikita Mouravieff, officers in the 
army, organized, first in Lithuania and after- 
ward in Petersburg, a political association. 
In Petersburg they were joined by Pestel, a 
colonel in the line and son of the governor 





of Siberia. ‘The conspiracy spread rapidly, 
enrolling soldiers and officers, men of the 
noblest families, such as Prince ‘Troubetskoi, 
and young students and literary men, like 
Ryleiff and Bestujier. Pestel became the 
leader, a man of far-seeing thought and of 
great organizing capacity. ‘The establishment 
of a republic and the emancipation of the 
serfs were his avowed objects. For nine years 
this revolutionary propagandism continued, 
spreading throughout Russia, unbetrayed. 
On the death of Alexander, the conspiracy 
culminated; but the more aristocratic leaders 
hung back, and their indecision lost the cause. 
I need not recount the well-known story 
of the massacre on Isaac’s Plain, which inau- 
gurated the accession of Nicholas, when whole 
regiments were mowed down by grape-shot. 
Pestel, Ryleiff, Sergius Mouravieff (not one 
of the Mouravieffs before named), Bestujier, 
and Kachofski, less fortunate, expiated their 
patriotism on the gallows. They were not 
forgotten. On the 25th of January, 1831, 
when the Polish Diet asserted their inde- 
pendence, the martyrdom of the Russian 
republicans was commemorated by a solemn 
procession. Five coffins, bearing their names, 
passed through the streets of Warsaw, under 
flags inscribed in Russian and Polish with the 
words, “ For our liberty and yours.” 

In 1853, on the 29th of November (the 
always remembered anniversary of the out- 
break of the Polish insurrection), I had the 
honor of taking part in a meeting (Worcell 
in the chair) in London, called by the Poles 
to urge the necessity of war with Russia,—4 
more earnest war, of course, than that carried 
on by Lord Aberdeen under Napoleon in the 
Crimea, a war of which the first campaign 
should have been through Poland. Herzen 
stood beside his Polish friend. Colonel Pian- 
ciani, Mazzini’s trusty henchman, was there 
to speak for Mazzini (too ill to be present), 
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Amold Ruge spoke for the Germans, Dr. 
Ronay for the Hungarians, Ledru Rollin for 
the French. No mere narrowness of an iso- 
lated patriotism could keep Herzen away from 
what he deemed the higher cause of justice to 
all nations. In private life he was the same. 
His home, where he was happy with his chil- 
dren (a boy and two girls), a pleasant coun- 
try mansion on the side of the Thames, at 
Teddington, not far from the residence of 
the exiled Orleans family, where he lived 
simply, not meanly, was the resort of men of 
all countries. I was there on the day the 
news came of the death of the Czar Nicholas, 
in 1855. His rooms were crowded with exiles 
— Russians, Poles, Frenchmen, Germans, Ital- 
ians. It was a modern Babel, a festival of 
polyglot congratulations, a confusion of men 
wild with a fierce delight, as in the saturna- 
lia of old. Herzen, the impulsive Slavonian, 
was drunk with joy. Strolling through his 
grounds which reached the river, at one point 
but slightly fenced off from the public road, 
he flung money among a crowd of boys at- 
tracted by our uproar, merely to hear them 
shout, “ Nicholas is dead.” It was the pas- 
sionate frenzy of the newly emancipated serf, 
child-like, not malevolent ; he seemed to have 
need of uttering the jubilant feeling of his 
whole race. 

Two years later, when we were fellow- 
mourners with Ledru Rollin and Mazzini at 
the burial of Worcell, when the coffin was to 
be carried from the chapel of Highgate Cem- 
etery to the grave, Herzen, the tears coursing 
down his cheeks, stepped forward and placed 
himself beneath as one of the bearers. It was 
not only the impulsive action of a man who 
loved his friend ; it meant also homage to the 
noble Pole, an acknowledgment of the debt 
of the Muscovite to Poland. “ Poland amnes- 
ties us,” he had said, beginning his speech at 
one meeting three years before. 

_ Yet this man, the rich-blooded barbarian— 
impulsive, child-like, carried away by enthu- 
siasm where his feelings were concerned — was 
wise and diplomatic, a profound and subtle 
thinker, choice of speech as well as ready, 
clear and concise as well as impressive, with 
remarkable power of apt illustration, witty, 
too, and a “lord of irony.” Ever with some 
lightning-like flash withering the flowers of 
poetry in others, he was, though no verse- 
wnter himself, a poet not only at heart, but in 
expression. His personal appearance is well 
described by Castelar: “Short of stature” 
(latterly inclined to corpulency), “with a 
large head, long fair hair, like a Goth’s” (fair 
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in the eyes of a Spaniard—chestnut rather 
than fair), “ clear complexion, light beard” 
(chestnut, too), “and small, luminous eyes, 
like those of the Huns, which so terrified the 
degenerate Romans.” With these traits of the 
Northern races, adds Castelar, “he had, in 
the vividness of his speech, in the fire which 
animated it, in the strong emotion by which 
he was agitated, in the sudden transitions 
from the sublime to the grotesque, in his 
marvelous variety and inimitable grace, all 
the warmth and verve of the South.” 

The ordonnance for the emancipation of 
the serf, so long advocated by him, was Her- 
zen’s triumph. Dying at Paris in 1870, he 
had found his reward. One other of his dreams 
may also yet be realized. He pleased himself 
with visions for Siberia. In 1855 he wrote: 


“Siberia has a great future; though now only 
looked upon as a reservoir containing money, furs, 
and other natural products, but cold, snow-covered, 
poor in provisions and means of communication, and 
thinly peopled. All that, however, is not correct. The 
Russian Government, which kills everything, which 
produces nothing but by the stick, does not under- 
stand how to give that impulse of life which would 
bring Siberia forward with American rapidity. We 
shall see what astonishing results will come when one 
day the mouth of the Amoor is opened for navigation, 
and America meets Siberia on the confines of China.” 


Professor Pumpelly’s “ Across Two Conti- 
nents ” confirms the views of Herzen. 

Herzen has been accused of many things: 
of being a spy—the man who gave so many 
proofs of personal love and public devotion ; — 
of being infected with Western and anti-Rus- 
sian ideas, because he believed that empire is 
not nationality ; of Slavophilism, while he was 
rebuking the Slavophiles for caring only to 
change the collar of German slavery (under 
the Romanofis) for a Slavo-Byzantine collar, 
and while he ever consistently insisted upon 
the nationality of Poland. He has also been 
ranked among the communists. Certainly he 
recognized and defended what I may be al- 
lowed to call the native communism of Rus- 
sia. A Russian could hardly turn away from 
that; but the dissolving acid of his irony, no 
less than the religious fervor of Mazzini, spared 
never the dogmatic systems of “ Socialism” 
and “ Communism,” which in those days were 
the utopias of the West. A social reformer 
nevertheless, not to be satisfied with mere po- 
litical change, a republican not only in name. 

But it is time for me to stop, content if I 
have given some faint. presentment of men 
whose thoughts yet live, whose names may 
not be forgotten. 

W. J. Linton, 


VERDI, THE 


| Sarto biographies of modern musicians have 
been written whereof the heroes still live, 
and among the men concerning whose per- 
sonal characteristics very little has been told 
in the public prints Giuseppe Verdi stands 
first and foremost. It may be urged that, as 
an individual is best known by his deeds, so 
can Italy’s greatest contemporary composer 
be studied to most advantage through his 
performances ; nevertheless, as an acquaint- 
ance with the writer’s twenty-seven operas 
will not enlighten one as to the noteworthy 
incidents of the composer’s career, his appear- 
ance, or his peculiar habits, it is safe to pre- 
sume that some curiosity on these points is 
stillunsated. Under the circumstances Verdi's 
publisher, Signor Ricordi of Milan, has a 
claim on our gratitude for gathering in a neat 
volume a number of anecdotes touching the 
composer, printed long ago by M. Arthur 
Pougin in a Parisian musical journal ; for sup- 
plementing these anecdotes with corrections 
and addenda, contributed by Verdi's friends ; 
and for giving them, in a rather discursive 
way, perhaps, to the world at large. Time 
will come when a more ambitious and com- 
prehensive work will be welcomed by the 
public and especially by di/etfanti; and the 
production of a book of this sort will certainly 
loosen the hold of Ricordi’s publication upon 
the thoughtful reader. For the present, how- 
ever, the gossipy character of the Milanese 
sketch, and the belief that a fair proportion 
of its contents will repay rehearsal and trans- 
lation into English, may be an excuse for 
drawing liberally upon its facts, figures, and 
illustrations—the compiler of the volume 
carefully avoiding comment and criticism—for 
the behoof of the musician’s English-speaking 
admirers. 

The composer of the best-known operas of 
the age was born at Roncole, a small village 
in the duchy of Parma, three miles from 
Busseto. His father and mother, Carlo and 
Luigia Verdi, kept a wretched osteria, and as 
the patronage of the whole population of two 
hundred souls would have been insufficient 
to yield a living income, they carried on, be- 
sides, a petty trade in tobacco, coffee, sugar, 
and groceries, The exact date of their son’s 
birth has never been ascertained, but the bap- 
tismal entry in the register of the church of 
San Michele being dated October 11, 1813, 
it is pretty certain that the infant must have 
been between twenty-four and forty-eight 


COMPOSER. 


hours old when christened Fortuninus Jo. 
sephus Franciscus —to quote the Latin names 
embodied in the formal certificate. His child. 
hood went by quietly enough. We learn that 
his mother bestowed most attention upon his 
education ; that the lad was passionately fond 
of her; that he was rather timid, reserved, and 
even serious for his age; and that the first 
indications of his liking for music were afforded 
by his partiality for hand-organs, which he 
invariably followed about until their owners 
were far beyond the last houses of the village, 
Circumstances proved favorable to the devel- 
opment of his musical talent. There was no 
school at Roncole, but the church of San 
Michele was possessed of an organ, and the 
boy’s parents, recognizing that their son would 
ere long have to earn his livelihood, thought 
that by confiding him to the care of the local 
organist he might in due course be appointed 
his successor. After a three-years’ course of 
study the wishes of Verdi’s parents were grat- 
ified, and the lad became organist of the 
parish church. He was then in his eleventh 
year, and tolerably ignorant, no doubt, in 
matters familiar to schoolboys generally; so 
his father at once decided that he should take 
up his abode at Busseto, where he could at 
least obtain elementary instruction, while dis- 
charging his duties as village organist on Sun- 
days and holidays. Verdi sustained the double 
part of pupil and maestro for the seven years 
of a Biblical term of servitude. On week-days 
he studied at Busseto, and, on Sundays and 
whenever the numerous /es¢e of the church 
came about, he was beheld at the organ of 
San Michele. Small as were his emoluments, 
they were not to be despised, for his parents 
were well-nigh as poor as people in sunny 
Italy can be. The honoraria were insignifi- 
cant enough for all that: including fees for 
funeral services, christenings, and marriages, 
they did not exceed one hundred Are (twenty 
dollars) per annum,—this slender amount, 
however, being somewhat augmented by the 
collection which, in accordance with an ¢s- 
tablished usage, the organist always took up 
at harvest-time. Two years rolled by, and 
young Verdi learned to read, write, and cipher. 
As a reward for his industry his father got 
him employment in a distillery managed by 
one Antonio Barezzi, an amateur of no mean 
ability. Verdi's admission to Barezzi’s house 
hold finally determined the bent of his career. 

Busseto is a small town with a population 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF GIUSEPPE VERDI, RONCOLE, ITALY. 


of two thousand souls. The history of the 
duchy of Parma records that its inhabitants 
were always noted for their ardent love of 
music ; and Barezzi was among the most faith- 
ful worshipers of local traditions. His abode 
was the headquarters of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of the place; it was provided with a 
small concert-hall, in which the musical per- 
formances of the season were given, and the 
rooms were filled with instruments of every 
description. Under the influence of these sur- 
roundings Verdi’s penchant for his art grew 
stronger and stronger. He devoted all his 
leisure hours to close study, never missed a 
rehearsal and concert held under Signor Ba- 
rezzi’s roof, and did an amount of copyist’s 
work that finally won him the good graces of 
Ferdinando Provesi, his teacher, who was the 
town organist and the conductor of all musi- 
al affairs occurring at Busseto. Provesi con- 
ceived a strong affection for young Verdi, and 
when the latter attained his seventeenth year 
his instructor resigned the position of maestro 
of the Philharmonic Society int favor of his 
pupil, who also replaced him occasionally at 
the organ of the cathedral. The archives of 
the society contain abundant proofs of the 
youth’s industry. He composed a good deal, 
Istrumented his compositions, and copied 
the parts with his own hand. It was clear, 
wever, that so small a place as Busseto of- 
fered no field for the exercise of his talent. 
€soon became aware of the fact, and con- 
ferred on the subject with Barezzi and Provesi. 
was not remote, and the question arose 


as to the advisability of going thither. Barezzi 
set about gathering the requisite funds, and 
succeeded in obtaining for his protégé a yearly 
income of six hundred francs, payable for two 
successive years, the total amount constituting 
the revenue of one of four scholarships in the 
gift of the Monte di Pieta of Busseto, a char- 
itable institution founded in the days of the 
plague for the purpose of helping the poor 
and encouraging native talent. As the annual 
stipend of six hundred francs appeared insuf- 
ficient to meet the young man’s needs, Ba- 
rezzi made up the requisite amount, and, fur- 
ther, gave Verdi letters to Seletti, a personal 
friend, to whose care he commended him with 
special earnestness. 

Verdi’s first disappointment befell him in 
Milan. Immediately on arriving, having been 
assigned a room in Seletti’s house, he visited the 
Conservatory and applied for admission. The 
institution was then directed by Francesco Ba- 
sily, an aged musician of unquestionable skill 
and experience, but from all accounts a man 
utterly devoid of artistic instinct and sensibil- 
ity. Strange to say, he could make nothing 
of the new-comer, and Verdi’s application 
was rejected on the ground that the youth 
showed no disposition for music. Fétis, in his 
“Universal Biography,” suggests odd reasons 
for Basily’s decision. To his thinking the icy 
air, impassible countenance, thin lips, and steely 
ensemble might have indicated the candidate’s 
intelligence and fitness for diplomacy, but 
could never have been the outward signs of 
the soul of a creative artist. Aside from the 
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worthlessness of Fétis’s argument in favor of 
admitting a student on the promise of his 
looks, it is evident that the Belgian writer 
never saw the composer under the influence of 
unusual excitement. A glance at Verdi seated 
at the conductor’s desk during a representa- 
tion of “ Aida” in the Paris Opera House 
would dispel any uncertainty as to the express- 
iveness and power of the strong if simple and 
rugged face of the great musician. Fortunately 
all Basily’s co-laborers shared not his views. The 
youth was not discouraged, and instead of 
withdrawing from the contest he turned else- 
where for instruction. He had a letter to 
Alessandro Rolla, leader of the orchestra of 
La Scala, and Rolla sent him to Vincenzo 
Lavigna, who at that period was engaged as 
maestro al cembalo, or accompanist, in the same 
theater, and had brought forth some operas 
which had achieved a fair measure of success. 
Verdi addressed himself to Lavigna, and laid 
before him the same compositions he had pre- 
sented to Basily. The result was wholly dif- 
ferent, for Lavigna instantly consented to give 
Verdi lessons, and soon afterwards predicted 
to Barezzi, who never lost sight of his favorite, 
that the time would come when Verdi would 
do honor to his master and country. Mean- 
while the student became known in the art- 
circles of the Lombard capital. There was 
then in existence in Milan —and there still 
exists there, by the way — an association of 
dilettanti calling themselves the Societa Filo- 
drammatica, that gave asemi-public entertain- 
ment on Friday of each week. In 1831 the 
Societa was preparing to bring out Haydn’s 
“ Creation,” when, of a sudden, the maesfro in 
charge took fright at the difficulty of his task 
and laid down his dd/on, One Masini, a sing- 
ing-teacher, who was to direct the choral part 
of the performance, said to the managing 
committee, over whose deliberations Count 
Renato Borromeo presided : 

“T know but one man here that can help us 
out of our plight — i/ maestrino.” 

“Who is the maestrino?” inquired Duke 
Visconti. 

“ His name is Verdi,” was Masini’s answer, 
“and he reads the most puzzling scores at 
sight.” 

** Well,” said the Duke, “send for him.” 

Masini obeyed, and Verdi speedily made his 
appearance. He was handed the score of 
“ The Creation,” and he undertook to direct 
the performance. Rehearsals commenced, 


and the final rendering of the oratorio was set 
down as most creditable to all concerned. 
Toward the same period he devoted his at- 
tention to the composition of several works 
intended for the public, and marches, overtures, 
symphonies, and cantatas followed each other 


in rapid succession. The marches were mainly 
composed for the Philharmonic Society of 
Busseto, where they were performed on the 
holy days of the church, and one of the series 
was refashioned and did duty as the funeral 
march in “ Nabucco”; while fragmentsof other 
achievements bearing the same date and 
never published came in with good effect in 
“ T Lombardi.” 

In 1833 Ferdinando Provesi passed away, 
at the ripe age of seventy. The Monte di 
Pieta had contributed to Verdi’s maintenance 
with a view to securing his services as suc- 
cessor to Provesi, and the debt of gratitude 
had to be paid. Verdi returned to Busseto, 
and carried on a protracted struggle with one 
Ferrari, a mediocre musician, who coveted 
the position of maestro di musica, and was 
supported in his claims by the clergy. For 
four or five years Busseto, thanks to the ob- 
stinacy of the rival parties, profited by the 
labors of two maestri. The admirers of Ferrari 
had possession of the cathedral, but Verdi 
and his orchestral and choral forces were ac- 
corded the use of asmall chapel belonging to 
the Franciscan monks, and there the motets 
of the young composer were listened to every 
Sunday, while an afternoon performance of 
the band on the piazza followed divine ser- 
vice, and attracted the whole population. His 
more pretentious works were executed in the 
Franciscan church, and when Verdi played 
the organ and directed the performance of 
some new composition, the cathedral pre- 
sented a beggarly array of empty benches, 
while the rival house of prayer was filled to 
overflowing. His fame, moreover, extended 
in every direction, and ere long all the villages 
of the vicinity strove to secure a visit from the 
maestro and his associates. Often two or 
three omnibuses drove over the hot white 
roads, and bore off Verdi and his choir and 
band to some hospitable hamlet near by. 
Mass and vespers were sung, an a/ fresco 
concert was given, and a festal day was merrily 
spent. The southern demonstrations of joy 
and enthusiasm with which the maestro was 
greeted on occasions of this kind can hardly 
have been forgotten, even amid the pomp and 
brilliancy ofdater triumphs. 

During Verdi's stay at Busseto, which ended 
in 1838, when he quitted the town and took 
up his abode in Milan, one important event 
in his private life demands mention. Barezzi, 
although the father of a numerous family, had 
always treated his protégé as a son. The 
terms of intimacy upon which Verdi lived 
with his benefactor’s children ripened, in re- 
spect of Barezzi’s eldest daughter, into 4 
stronger feeling. His boyish attachment for 
Margherita Barezzi, who is described as hav- 
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ing been comely and intelligent, developed 
into love. Margherita was impressed with the 
talent and industry of the youth, and she be- 
lieved in his future. The young people sought 
Barezzi's consent to their marriage, and the 
father met the request with a reply that he 
should never refuse to give a child of his in 
marriage to a worthy young man whose ca- 
pacity and steadiness he regarded as quite as 
valuable a possession as wealth. The wedding 
was celebrated in 1836, when Verdi was in 
his twenty-third year. Two years afterward, 
when Margherita had borne him two children, 
his engagement with the municipality having 
expired, and the annual honorarium of three 
hundred lire being quite insufficient for the 
support of the composer and his family, his 
lares and penates were made ready for removal, 
and once again the musician journeyed toward 
Milan. 

From the day of his arrival in the chief city 
of Lombardy, Verdi became possessed of a 
single thought and object: success on the lyric 
stage. Fortune served him admirably from 
the first. He became acquainted with a young 
poet, Temistocle Solera by name, whose am- 
bition ran in the same groove. Solera was 
but nineteen, and a good musician as well as 
a clever librettist. ‘The two aspirants to fame 
having determined to strike up an alliance, 
Solera wrote a libretto, entitled “ Oberto, 
Conte di San Bonifacio,” to which Verdi com- 
posed the music. The first performance of 
“Oberto” was given at La Scala on the 
evening of November 17, 1839, and the work 
was received with so much favor that Merelli, 
who was then the imfresario of the house, 
bound Verdi by contract to supply him with 
three additional operas. If Merelli had stip- 
ulated that the novelties were to be ofere 
serie, the result would have been more felici- 
tous for both manager and artist. Unluckily 
he did not, and one of the few failures of 
Verdi's art life was the consequence. For some 
occult reason he chose an old libretto by Fe- 
lice Romani that one Gyrowetz had already 
set to music, and addressed himself to the task 
of furnishing it with a score. The current of 
the composer’s talent never lay in the direc- 
tion of opera buffa or mezzo carattere music, 
and circumstances made his attempt to pro- 
duce comic music more hopeless still. While 
busy with his new work an event occurred 
that almost broke his heart and unsettled 
his reason. His beloved wife was stricken 
down with brain fever, and after a few days’ 
illness she died, leaving the composer in a 
condition more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Though beside himself with grief, he 
had to finish the opera he had begun, and it 
will be generally conceded that, under the 


influence of such a misfortune, the production 
of music of a light order was out of the ques- 
tion. “ Un Giorno di Regno,” under which 
title the fresh setting of “ 11 finto Stanislao” 
was made known at La Scala on September 
5, 1840, had a memorable downfall; it proved, 
to use an Italian term, un fiasco d’una sera. 

The failure of “ Un Giorno di Regno” was 
a sad blow to Verdi’s aspirations. After the 
death of his wife, and before the first repre- 
sentation of his second opera, he had resolved 
upon renouncing dramatic composition, and, 
in fact, his distress was so acute that his sole 
apparent desire was to seek solitude and ob- 
livion. The ill-success of his latest achieve- 
ment strengthened his decision to cease writing 
for the stage, and, after the withdrawal of 
“ Un Giorno” from the boards, he waited upon 
Merelli and asked to be released from his 
contract. The fiasco of “ Un Giorno” had been 
attended with so much ¢c/a/ that it seemed 
hard to realize that the impresario would refuse 
to grant the composer’s request. He did so, 
however, and it was only after a long discus- 
sion that he consented not to enforce the obli- 
gation. “ Be it as you will,” said Merelli at 
last. “I cancel the agreement; but remember, 
should you ever change your mind, my house 
is always open to you, and on the same terms 
as formerly.” ‘The grateful musician grasped 
Merelli’s hand and pressed it warmly. Then 
he hastened home, gave orders to sell all his 
furniture except the Viennese piano that his 
wife was wont to play upon, and started for 
Busseto, where he took up his abode with his 
brother-in-law, and for a few months lived in 
melancholy contemplation of the past. 

None of Verdi’s associates expressed the 
slightest astonishment when, before the year 
was at an end, they met him again in Milan. 
The dull life of Busseto was scarcely suited 
to a man used to the feverish stir and stimu- 
lating tumult of a great city; and although 
Verdi proposed to devote himself wholly to 
teaching, he yearned for the inspiriting impres- 
sions of metropolitan scenes. But he clung 
to his determination not to write for the stage, 
and Merelli’s hints and entreaties went for a 
long time unheeded. Chance turned out the 
motive power that urged him to action, One 
evening, when about to look in at La Scala for 
a few minutes, he encountered Merelli, “I 
was just thinking of you,” was the impresario’s 
greeting. ‘ Come into my office.” Verdi fol- 
lowed him, and Merelli proceeded to explain 
that, requiring a libretto for Nicolai, he had 
charged Solera with writing it, but that Nico- 
lai had declared the libretto unmusical and 
generally worthless, and had returned it. “I 
am not quite ignorant on these subjects,” 
continued Merelli, “ and I confess I do not 
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share the composer’s opinion; still, as I do not 
propose to pay Solera for valueless work, I 
should like your judgment. Will you oblige 
me by glancing at the libretto?” 

“ Certainly,” was the answer. 

Verdi took the book, entered the auditorium, 
exchanged a few words with an acquaintance, 
and then walked home. He promptly setabout 
fulfilling the promise made to Merelli, and, 
opening Solera’s libretto, began to read it. 
Struck by the grandeur of the Biblical story 
chosen by the poet, tempted by the opportu- 
nities it held out to a composer, and carried 
away by the pathetic and forceful situations 
that unfolded themselves in quick succession, 
he finally wrought himself into a sort of fever, 
under the spell of which he seated himself at 
the piano and improvised a score, adapting 
the melodies, as he progressed, to Solera’s 
verses, and keeping to the task until dawn 
made the lamp burn dim and the last scene 
of the opera was reached. The impression 
produced by the perusal of “ Nabucco” was 


profound, and proved to be durable; but it 
was unrevealed by word or look when the 
musician, that same afternoon, called upon 
Merelli. 

“ Here,” said he, “is Solera’s libretto. I 
find it excellent, and am much astonished that 
Nicolai should not have recognized its worth.” 


“ If so it be,” was Merelli’s reply, “ we can 
come to an understanding. Nicolai having de- 
clined to set the book to music, I have sent 
him another, on which he is now engaged. 
As ‘ Nabucco’ pleases you, take it home, 
write your score, and when it is finished we 
shall bring it out at La Scala.” 

“ No, no,” said Verdi; “ you know very 
well that I shall not compose any more music 
for the stage.” 

“You are a child,” retorted Merelli; “ here 
is ‘ Nabucco,’ and to work!” 

Verdi yielded to Merelli’s affectionate plead- 
ing, and, silencing the scruples that had 
kept him idle for a year, he commenced wed- 
ding Solera’s words to his own inspired themes. 
While thus engaged Nicolai completed the 
score of the libretto intrusted to him by 
Merelli. But the composer of “II Proscritto ” 
was no luckier with this opera than Verdi had 
been with “ Un Giorno,” and it turned out one 
of the noisiest failures recorded in the annals 
of La Scala. Merelli, of course, was most 
anxious to produce Verdi’s work, which was 
finished in a few months. Only one obstacle 
lay in the path of success —the fact that the 
choral forces of La Scala were rather limited 
in numbers. Merelli declined to increase their 
force, whereupon one Pasini, a well-known 
dilettante, offered to defray the expense of a 
supplementarychorus. Verdi proudly rejected 
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the offer and assumed the responsibility of 
some additional engagements himself. In other 
respects Merelli was sufficiently liberal, and the 
scenery and costumes were quite new. It was 
agreed between the composer and the manager 
that the amount to be paid for the right of pub. 
lishing the score should be divided between 
them. 

The success of the opera began with theear. 
liest rehearsals. During their progress, if the 
chroniclers are to be trusted, the theater was 
in a state of revolution. The style of the mu- 
sic was so novel, its progress, as illustra. 
tive of the action of the drama, so swift and 
powerful, and its tone-color so brilliant, as to 
excite wonder and enthusiasm. ‘The demon- 
strations of approval that attended the final re. 
hearsals were insignificant in comparison with 
the incidents of the first performance of the 
opera. An ancient custom, still adhered to in 
those days, made it incumbent on the composer 
to sit in the orchestra, between the principal 
violoncellist and the principal double-bass 
player, nominally for the purpose of turning 
the leaves of the music placed before these 
humble confréres, but in reality to stand or 
fall, in person, with his work. On March 9, 
1842, when Verdi took his seat beside the first 
’cello, this man, Merighi, the instructor of 
the world-renowned Piatti, said: “ Maestrino, 
I wish I were in your place to-night!” His 
good opinion of the composer’s chances of 
success was not exaggerated. The applause 
was frequent and tremendous, and the finale 
of the first act, especially, called forth a dis- 
play of frenzied delight such as northern 
readers can scarcely realize. Of the artists 
that took part in the representation of “ Na- 
bucco ” only two need be mentioned in this 
notice, Giorgio Ronconi and Signorina Strep- 
poni. The great baritone was then in the 
zenith of his fame, and his superb voice and 
matchless histrionic talent must have contrib- 
uted largely to the impressiveness of the opera. 
Signorina Strepponi, whose artistic career ex- 
tended over a few seasons only, would hardly 
be remembered for her achievements, but 1s 
not likely to be forgotten in her latest ri, 
that of the composer’s wife. She married Ver- 
di a few years after the production of “ Na 
bucco,” and quitted the stage long before her 
youth had vanished. ! 

The success of “ Nabucco” placed Verdi 
on a plane with Donizetti, Mercadante, Pacimi, 
and Ricci; and on the evening of the third 
representation of the new work he was sum- 
moned into the managerial office and for- 
mally notified that he had been chosen 
to write the opera for the gran staguone 
carnavale, Fifteen months elapsed, and | 
Lombardi” was brought forth, with Mme. 
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Frezzolini in the leading character. The Arch- 
bishop of Milan, Cardinal Gaisruk, endeavored 
to prevent the representation of the work, 
arguing that certain portions of the libretto 
were sacrilegious ; but the chief of police, Tor- 
resani by name, looked into the matter and 
took the risk of allowing the curtain to rise 
upon “ I Lombardi,” which had its first hear- 
ing on February 11, 1843, and was received, 
as expected, with great favor. The musician’s 
next victory was won in the Teatro della Fe- 
nice in Venice on March g, 1844, when 
“Ernani” was given. The libretto, founded 
upon Hugo's play, was supplied by the poet 
Francesco Maria Piave, a writer of no marked 
skill, but a dramatist of sufficient cleverness 
and pliabieness to carry out the composer’s 
instructions. Piave, who subsequently wrote 
the libretti of “ Rigoletto,” “ La Traviata,” and 
half a dozen other operas, sank in due course 
intoasortof literary slavery. His pride became 
wholly subservient to the musician’s plans and 
whims, and criticisms as to the lack of dignity 
involved in continual self-sacrifice were inva- 
riably met with the answer, in the local dialect: 
“ Bl mestre vol cussi e basta.” In respect of 
“ Emani ” and most of his other achievements, 
the maestro’s judgment, be it noted, was cor- 
rect, and the first-named work was as enthusi- 
astically greeted in Venice as was “ Nabucco” 
in Milan. 

It would be impossible, however, to bring 
within the limits of this article a record even 
of the thousand and one incidents that at- 
tended the early performances of the twenty- 
seven operas which Italy’s great composer 
has made known to the world. The scope of 
this notice renders it necessary to make the 
merest mention of each successive production, 
and to dwell with like brevity on the more im- 
portant events of the musician’s art existence. 
“IT Due Foscari,” given in 1844 at the Teatro 
dell’ Argentina in Rome, was only moderately 
successful, and “ Giovanna d’ Arco,” brought 
out at La Scala on February 15, 1845, though 
more favored, produced a rather mild impres- 
sion in Milan, and a somewhat unsatisfactory 
one whenever it was sung elsewhere. “ Alzira,” 
at the San Carlo in Naples, and “ Attila,” at 
La Fenice, were no more fortunate than 
“Giovanna,” and “ Macbeth,” listened to at 
the Pergola in Florence in 1847, was coolly 
received. The last-named opera, recast as to 
libretto and score, was essayed at the ThéAtre 
Lyrique in Paris in 1865, and fared no better 

in its youth. Some of its preceding per- 
formances in Italy, however, created no little 
excitement. It was given at La Fenice in 
Venice just before the revolution of 1848. 
Palma, a Spanish tenor and a great Liberal, 
Stepped forth in the third act and sang the 
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famous air “ La patria tradita,” embodying 
the appeal of a betrayed land for freedom 
from her oppressors. Palma bore a tri-colored 
cockade in his hat, and his delivery of the 
verses and music was so impassioned that the 
public, in the words of Kean, rose at him, 
joined in the chorus, and gave vent to “ sedi- 
tious ” cries. The Government feared that the 
aria might be the spark that would fire the 
mine, and matters assumed so alarming an 
aspect that the interference of the royal gren- 
adiers was finally sought and order temporarily 
restored. It was not known then, and prob- 
ably few persons are even now aware, that the 
words of “ La patria tradita” were written 
by Andrea Maffei, one of the most accom- 
plished of Italian 4erat#i, whom critics chris- 
tened the “ honey-tongued poet,” and whose 
translations of Miltonand Moore are accounted 
among the happiest efforts of the kind. How 
marked the contrast between Mafiei’s lines 
and the turgid and conventional “ lengths ” 
of Piave may be observed by the least analyt- 
ical reader of the libretto. Meantime Verdi's 
fame had traveled from Italy to France, and 
from France to England, whence a commission 
for an opera ultimately reached him. “I 
Masnadieri,” founded upon Schiller’s “ Die 
Rauber,” wasits fruit, and the work was brought 
forth at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London 
on July 25, 1847. It was listened to with 
attention, but coldly, and subsequent perform- 
ances in Italy were received quite as indiffer- 
ently. “Il Corsaro,” founded upon Byron’s 
“ Corsair,” and performed at Trieste in October, 
1848, and “ La Battaglia di Legnano,” given 
in Rome in January, 1849, were also unsuc- 
cessful, though the opportuneness of some of 
the situations of the latter opera caused its first 
representations to elicit considerable applause. 
Better fortune was in store for Verdi's next 
achievement. He had engaged to enrich 
the San Carlo in Naples with a new opera, 
and “Luisa Miller” was in readiness in the 
fall of 1849. Verdi started for Naples to 
conduct the rehearsals, and at this stage of 
events his troubles commenced. “ Alzira,” 
sung at the San Carlo four years previous, had 
failed to please, and the composer’s Neapoli- 
tan friends, with the native superstition strong 
upon them, lay the blame of the /asco upon 
the “ evil eye” of the composer Capecelatro, 
who was regarded as a jeffatore of the very 
first water, and whose approach was dreaded 
accordingly by every right-minded Neapolitan. 
As soon as Verdi reached Naples and was 
settled at the Hétel de Russie, his intimates 
and admirers, to prevent the possibility of a 
meeting with Capecelatro, stood guard over 
him, telling themselves off in watches, and 
doing sentry duty at his door day and night. 
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If he walked the streets, one of his 
friends preceded him, another fol- x Tamres-(0ss) Miserere-Ktte LZ Quiet mpoate dere. sp LIT, 
lowed him, and a third and fourth a “BS 1a 

worshiper strolled along on either : , 
side of him. This eternal vigilance 
was rewarded, and, Capecelatro 
having been kept at a safe distance 
until the night of December 8, 
1849, “ Luisa Miller” was success- 
ful. Strange to say, however, the 
effect of the last act was far less 
potent than that of its forerunners, 
and this, according to Neapolitan 
belief, in consequence of an odd 
occurrence. Verdi had just left his 
box and was behind the curtain, 
examining the scenery, when a man 
rushed from a wing and threw his 
arms around the composer’s neck ; 
it was Capecelatro. Before Verdi 
could free himself from his embrace 
one of the “ borders” came crash- 
ing down at their feet, grazing the 
maestro’s head as it fell. The act 
began a few minutes later, and its 
impression was much less satisfac- 
tory than that produced by the re- 
mainder of the score. Who, under 
such circumstances, would venture 
to deny the influence of the seffa- 
tura? ‘The year 1850 was marked 
by a failure —that of “ Stiffelio,” 
afterwards refashioned, and rechris- 
tened “ Aroldo.” “ Stiffelio” was 
sung at Trieste. But the day of 
several great triumphs was now at 
hand, for “ Rigoletto,” “ I] Trova- : == / 
tore,” and “La Traviata” were GND yentinbag sdhgpennne paw megs tered 
about to be given to the world. 

The production of “Rigoletto” ee a a 

was marked by numerous difficul- 

ties. Verdi, asa rule, chooses his own subjects performances before it was transferred to the 
and plans his librettos, and on this occasion boards of every theater in Italy, and soon 
he directed Piave to draw his material from afterwards to the stage of every opera-house 
Hugo’s “ Roi s’amuse.” Piave obeyed, and in Europe. Almost two years elapsed between 
called his work “La Maledizione.” It was the first night of “ Rigoletto” and that of “Il 
intended for La Fenice in Venice, and there- Trovatore,” at the Teatro Apollo in Rome. 
fore had to be submitted to the Austrian cen- On the day of the first representation the 
sorship. The officials, made aware of the fount Tiber had overflowed its banks, and that por- 
of Piave’s inspiration, forbade the production tion of the Eternal City in which the theater 
of the opera until all the characters had been is situated was flooded; yet hundreds of 
changed. Thus the Xing became the Duke dilettanti stood with their feet in the water 
of Mantua, while Triboulet was turned into from nine o’clock in the morning, waiting for 
Rigoletto, and the local color of the story quite the doors to be opened. Their patience was 
done away with. The censorship having at rewarded; the occasion was a memorable one, 
last proclaimed Piave’s book inoffensive, the and “Il Trovatore” achieved an almost un- 
composer seized upon it, went into retirement precedented success. “ La Traviata,” brought 
at Busseto, and emerged with the score of out within two months thereafter, was first 
“ Rigoletto,” which was produced on March greeted with positive disfavor. On the 7th of 
11, 1851. Its success was most pronounced, March, 1853, Verdi wrote from Venice to Si- 
and the opera had twenty-two consecutive gnor Emmanuele Muzio, his pupil and friend: 
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ORIGINAL SCORE OF “IL TROVATORE.” 


“*La Traviata’ last night was a failure. Am 


I at fault, or are the singers? ‘Time will 
decide.” As a matter of fact, the first act was 
applauded, but the remainder of the opera 
was listened to in unbroken silence. ‘The un- 
fitness of the artists for their work seems to 
have been the chief cause of the fasco. Signora 
Donatelli was altogether too healthy a Violet- 
fa; Signor Graziani, the A//redo, was fright- 
fully hoarse, and Signor Varesi, the baritone, 
is reported to have considered his rd/e so far 
beneath his merits as to have persistently 
slighted it, both in respect of action and sing- 
ing. The music, too, was so different in style 
from that which these persons were used to in- 
terpret that they failed to endow it with the 
requisite tone-color and accent. And, finally, 
the eye was wearied by a monotonous suc- 
cession of men and women in the somber 
garments constituting modern attire; for “La 
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Traviata” was not then per- 
formed with dresses of the period 
of Louis XIII., but in the garb 
of the nineteenth century. Only 
a twelvemonth was needed to 
bring about the composer's re- 
venge. “La Traviata” was re- 
vived at another theater in 
Venice a year afterwards, with 
a slightly abridged score, with 
new artists, and with scenic 
costume similar to that in use 
nowadays. The verdict of the 
audience reversed the opinion 
expressed at La Fenice in 1853, 
and ever since “ La Traviata” 
has held a prominent place in 
the rdépertoire of the leading 
opera-houses of the civilized 
world. 

Space is wanting, as observed 
already, for minute particulars 
concerning the production of 
each of Verdi’s works. His 
“ Vépres Siciliennes,” composed 
on a libretto by Scribe and Du- 
veyrier, in view of the Paris 
exhibition of 1855, was sung 
with success in the French capi- 
tal on June 13th of that year; 
“ Simone Boccanegra” was un- 
successful in Venice in 1857. 
Possibly Piave, whose librettos 
are not to be commended for 
conspicuous dramatic or literary 
worth, should have been held 
responsible for more than his 
usual share of the joint task, one 
of Verdi’s most impartial com- 
mentators declaring that he had 
to read through the libretto six 

times before he could make out its purport. 
‘Then came a revised edition of “ Stiffelio,” 
under the title of “ Aroldo,” and in 1859, 
at the Teatro Apollo in Rome, “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” touching the performance of 
which a few details must be supplied, It 
was originally intended for the San Carlo 
Theater. Verdi was in Naples and about 
to commence rehearsals, when, on January 
13, 1858, news of Orsini’s attempt upon the 
life of the Emperor Napoleon was received. 
The police became more vigilant than ever, 
and the censors were so fearful of creating 
an excitement that they immediately refused 
to license the representation of “ Un Ballo.” 
Aftér the abortive conspiracy in Paris it was 
deemed impolitic to depict upon the stage 
the murder of a king, and it must be re- 
membered that the libretto of the new work 
was founded upon the story of Gustavus 
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III., by Scribe, the Swedish monarch not 
having yet been transformed into “ Ricardo 
Warwick, Governor of Boston.” The Nea- 
politan impresario besought the composer 
to adapt his music to a new plot; the musi- 
cian obstinately refused to accede to the 
request. The whole population sided with 
Verdi, who would at once have quitted Naples 
for good, but for the fact that the manage- 
ment held him to his contract to produce a 
new opera. At length a compromise was 
agreed upon, and Verdi, having bound him- 
self to write another score as soon as practi- 
cable, was allowed to depart for Rome, where 
the board of censors, after compelling the 
composer to change the historical personages 
into the purely mythical characters now in- 
troduced, sanctioned the production of “ Un 
Ballo.” It was sung in the presence of a most 
enthusiastic audience at the Apollo Theater, 
on the evening of February 17, 1859. 

Between 1859 and the present year Verdi 
has written but three operas, all of which 
have been composed in fulfillment of commis- 
sions for opera-houses on foreign soil: “ La 
Forza del Destino,” in deference to a com- 
mand from the Court of St. Petersburg; 
“ Don Carlos,” in execution of an order from 
the Paris Opera- House; and “Aida,” by com- 
mand of the Viceroy of Egypt. The plot of 
“La Forza” was taken by Piave from a 
Spanish drama entitled “ Don Alvar,” which 
a third of a century ago was received with 
applause in Madrid. The success of the play, 
however, did not insure the success of the 
opera, and “La Forza” was a disappoint- 
ment. So was “ Don Carlos,” given at the 
Paris Opera-House on March 11, 1867, and 
listened to by the Imperial Court and an 
audience of exceptional brilliancy. Verdi’s 
ultra admirers insist to this day that the dis- 
satisfaction expressed by the Empress Eugénie 
at the allusions to the priesthood chilled the 
enthusiasm of the imperial household, and 
naturally reacted upon the public; but the 
cause of the comparative failure of the work 
was, by general consent, to be sought in the 
somber coloring and labored style of the 
music. 

“ Aida” is to be numbered among the rare 
efforts that have been successful in spite of 
being put forth, so to speak, “to order.” A 
new Italian opera-house had just been built in 
Cairo, and the Khedive, Ismail Pasha, applied 
to Verdi, asking his terms for an opera to be 
written upon a libretto provided with a na- 
tional subject. The musician demanded four 
thousand pounds sterling, and six thousand 
if his presence was required to conduct the 
rehearsals. ‘The proposal was accepted, and a 
sketch of the plot of the libretto, suggested 
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by Mariette Bey, the celebrated Egyptian 
scholar, sent to Verdi for his approval, Syb. 
sequently Ghislanzoni wrote out the libretto 
to which, by the way, the composer himself 
added the powerful scene of Radames’s trial, 
in the third act. When the opera was in readj- 
ness Verdi was requested to direct the re. 


‘hearsals. His dread of the sea led him to 


decline the invitation,—in spite of which fact 
the Khedive generously paid him the full sum 
of six thousand pounds,—and Signor Bot. 
tesini was chosen to occupy the conductor's 
desk. The scenery and costumes were mak. 
ing in Paris, on designs from Mariette Bey, 
when the Franco-Prussian war broke out, and 
the maiérie/, stored in the beleaguered city, 
had to remain there until peace was declared, 
The first representation of “ Aida” was thus 
deferred a full twelvemonth beyond the date 
originally decided upon. It took place, at last, 
on the 24th of December, 1871. From the 
dress-rehearsal, which was held on the even- 
ing of the 23d, and lasted from _half-past 
seven o'clock until half-past three in the 
morning, it was feared that the first hearing 
would have to be postponed once more ; but 
the Khedive would brook no further delay, 
and on the next evening everything went 
well. “ Aida” was completely successful. Its 
production at La Scala, in Milan, six weeks 
later, gave birth to one of those enthusiastic 
demonstrations of approval that are never 
witnessed outside of Italy. Since the produc- 
tion of “ Aida” only one comparative novelty 
bearing Verdi’s name has come before the 
public. This was in shape of a rifacimento of 
his early “Simone Boccanegra,” and was well 
received in Italy and, if we are not mistaken, 
in Spain. The baritone Maurel, whom Eng- 
lish and American audiences have not for- 
gotten, was elected by the composer to repre- 
sent the principal personage of the opera. 
Even in Italy one can find detractors of 
Verdi, though very few, I imagine, are notable 
for the frankness and business talent of one 
Signor Prospero Bertani. “ Aida,” it appears, 
was sung in Parma early in May, 1872. On 
May 8th Verdi received from Reggio, dated 
May 7th, the following curious epistle: 


“ SIGNOR VERDI GENTILISSIMO: 

“On the 2d instant I proceeded to Parma, attracted 
thither by the celebrated opera ‘Aida,’ and half an 
hour before the curtain rose I occupied seat No. 120, 
expecting much of the entertainment. I admired 
the mise en scéne, listened with great pleasure to the 
artists, and endeavored to lose nothing. After the 
opera I inquired of myself whether I was satisfied, 
and received a negative answer. I returned to Reg: 
gio, and in the railway carriage hearkened to the pas- 
sengers’ opinions ; all were agreed that ‘ Aida’ was & 
great opera. Then I determined to hear it anew, and on 
the 4th instant journeyed to Parma again and tried 
to get along without a seat, but was finally compelled, on 
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account of the crush, to pay five /ire for a stall, whence 
| watched the performance with comfort. Afterwards 
I came to the conclusion that no number in the opera 
awakes enthusiasm or electrifies, that without spectac- 
ular incidents it would never be permitted to come to a 
finish, and that, after having been given in two or three 
theaters, it will be consigned to the dust of the archives. 
Now, my dear Verdi, you cannot imagine how vexed I 
am at having expended on these two occasions thirty- 
two re, _ especially when I remember that I am 
dependent upon my family for support: the money 
laid out assumes the shape of horrible specters and 
disturbs my peace of mind. Hence I look to you for 
speedy reimbursement of my outlay. My account is as 
below : 
Railway — One trip to Parma... L.2.60 
° Return “oe 3.30 
Seat at Theater. . : oes 8.00 
Wretched Supper at Station me 2.00 


: 15.90 
Same trip, repeated oceee , 15.90 
Total re ee 


“TI hope you will relieve my annoyance, and in this 
belief, salute you, heartily, “ BERTANI. 
“Address, Bertani Prospero, Via S. Domenico, N. 5.” 


The astonishment of Verdi when he re- 
ceived this epistle may be imagined ; how- 
ever, he thought fit to look into the matter, 
and wrote to Signor Ricordi to have his banker 
at Reggio pay Signor Bertani—if such a per- 
son was in existence—the sum of L. 27.80. 
“I am aware that this is not the entire 
amount he claims,” added the maestro, “but 
as for paying for his supper at the station — 
ohno! He might have had supper at home.” 
And he concludes: “ Be it understood that 
you are to take a receipt for the money, and 
also a small memorandum, by the terms of 
which Signor Bertani engages not to hear any 
of my new operas ; he will thus avoid the vis- 
itation of specters and spare me the neces- 
sity of paying additional traveling expenses.” 
Ricordi wrote to Reggio, and to his astonish- 
ment discovered that Bertani was no imagi- 
nary being, and that he was in sober earnest. 
In due season Verdi was handed the docu- 
ment of which a translation follows, and the 
story was brought to a close: 


“ REGGIO, May 15, 1872. 
“The undersigned declares having received from #/ 
maestro G. Verdi L. 27.80 in full reimbursement of 
two trips to Parma to listen to ‘ Aida,’ the composer 
of which — thinks fit I should be repaid for the 
urneys, | not having found the work to my liking. 
tis also understood that I shall not again hear any 
new operas by the maestro Verdi, save at my own ex- 

pense, whatever my judgment as to their merits. 
(Signed) “ BERTANI PROSPERO.” 


The list of Verdi’s productions, in addition 
tothe operas referred to already, includes a 
“Messa da Requiem,” written in 1873 in 
Memory of Alessandro Manzoni, one part of 
4“Hymn of Nations” (the three other divi- 


sions of which were written by Meyerbeer, 
Auber, and Sterndale Bennett), executed in 
London in 1862, an instrumental quartet, and 
a number of songs. 

Thus much attention having been given to 
the musician’s achievements, something should 
be said in relation to the man. He figured in 
politics for a few years, but rather through 
willingness to lend the brilliancy of his name 
to a representation of Italy’s prominence in 
art, than with any other object. His fellow- 
citizens of Busseto, however, thought differ- 
ently ; when the duchy of Parma sought an- 
nexation to Italy, they remembered that Verdi 
had always been a Liberal, that he never went 
tocourt, and that he avoided meeting the Aus- 
trian residents. So they sent him to the 
Chamber of Deputies. After this honor was 
conferred upon him, Verdi was somewhat 
embarrassed as to his position, and Count 
Cavour’s proposal to have him elected to the 
first Italian Parliament distressed him con- 
siderably. “I know you are not a politician,” 
said Cavour, “but I desire that all men who 
have won distinction in the world of Italian 
art, science, or literature should meet in our 
first Parliament.” Verdi was elected, of course, 
and served two or three years before resign- 
ing. In spite of his aversion to public life, 
King Victor Emmanuel appointed him a sena- 
tor in 1875. His name will go down to pos- 
terity in connection with the political history of 
Italy, for, in addition to adorning the rolls of 
the Senate, it was used in 1859 and 1860 asa 
national rallying-cry and symbol during the 
Italian struggle for freedom. In those troub- 
lous days it was treason, naturally, to shout, 
“ Viva Victor Emmanuele, Ré d’ Italia,” and 
when some phrase was sought as asort of pass- 
word and battle-shout, the people discovered 
that: by writing and crying “ Viva Verdi!” 
they gave utterance, in regular succession, to 
the initial letters of the forbidden sentence. 

Verdi seldom leaves his native land. 
“ L’amore del campanile,” as the Italians put 
it (“ the love of the steeple”), is as strong in 
him now as in his boyhood. He generally 
passes the winter in Genoa, and the summer 
at his splendid country-house of Sant’ Agata, 
not far from Busseto. The estate stands al- 
most in solitude in the center of a vast plain; 
a church and two or three peasants’ houses 
being the only buildings in proximity to the 
maestro’s dwelling. ‘The surroundings are not 
at all picturesque. The soil is under thorough 
cultivation, but the well-tilled fields have no 
charm for the eye, and the long rows of poplars 
and the shallow brook babbling beside them 
are totally devoid of poetic or pictorial suggest- 
iveness. The visitor comes suddenly upon two 
weeping-willows, and, beyond, a row of close- 
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planted trees half conceals a simple dwelling 
from the glance of the passer-by. Beyond the 
house a fine garden extends down to a small 
artificial lake. The maestro usually writes in 
his bedroom, situated on the ground floor and 
looking out upon the garden. The apartment 
is furnished with artistic profusion ; a magnif- 
icent piano, a library, a massive inkstand, 
numberless sketches, statuettes, vases, and 
knick-knacks, court and repay inspection. 
Above the piano hangs an oil-painting of the 
aged Barezzi, Verdi’s earliest friend and Me- 
cenas, whose memory he still reveres. 

The composer is an early riser. At Sant’ 
Agata he is stirring at five in the morning. 
After the habitual cup of black coffee he takes 
a stroll in the garden. Then he rambles 
through the fields and gives orders to his gar- 
dener, previous to visiting the stables and 
barn-yard. In a couple of hours one stroke 
upon a bell summons him to a cup of café au 
ait, partaken of with his wife. At half-past 
ten the bell sounds again, and this time a 
more substantial meal, to be followed by a 
game of billiards or a long walk, is shared. 
The letter-carrier is due at two o’clock, and 
with his appearance the one hour of excite- 
ment of the day is welcomed. What with 
reading and writing five o’clock is soon at 
hand, and dinner is served. Then the com- 


poser indulges in a ride, and the evening is 


whiled away in conversation. At ten Verdi 
sets an example of early retirement; he dis- 
appears, and everybody does likewise. 

At Busseto Verdi is fairly worshiped. The 
inhabitants once made up their minds that he 
ought to write an opera and have it performed 
on the spot, in order to raise funds for building 
a theater. The maestro did not view the mat- 
ter in the same light, but expended ten thou- 
sand “re upon the construction of a local 
opera-house, which bears over its portico the 
name “Teatro Verdi.” Among the memories 
of his childhood that Busseto most jealously 
preserves, one of special interest is placed in 
the dwelling of the Barezzis. Here it was 
that Verdi lived until 1849, when he bought 
Sant’ Agata, a sorry place in those days, in 
comparison with the present domain. ‘Through 
the care of Signor Demetrio Barezzi, a son 
of Verdi's old friend, the composer’s room is 
in the same condition as when he occupied 
it, and the custodian shows it with pride to 
the sight-seeing tourist. If Verdi were to revisit 
the place, he would experience little difficulty 
in recognizing its every nook and corner. The 
familiar Spirit of the house, however, would 
hardly recognize the man. As a youth the 
composer was pale and thin, with sunken 
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cheeks and eyes ; the Verdi of the present js 
tall, powerful, and as cordial and robust jp 
manner as he was taciturn and feeble in years 
gone by. 

Time and space are both wanting for evena 
hasty estimate of the part Verdi’s music has 
played in the musical history of the century, 
Whether, in driving from the field the gentle 
strains of Cimarosa and Paisiello, in counter. 
acting what Scudo calls the “ debilitating 
irony” of Rossini’s writings, and in Swaying 
the attentive masses by appealing to ther 
senses rather than to their imagination and 
intellect, he has contributed as largely to the 
growth of taste as a more skilled and thought. 
ful musician endowed with the same splendid 
creative faculty might have done, are questions 
that must remain open for discussion. In spite 
of his easy victories over audiences in a land 
where the listener goes into ecstasies over one 
fine cantadile phrase, and in which a single 
solo and a single duet will save an opera from 
oblivion, Verdi has not disregarded the ever- 
widening influence of German thought; and 
if he has not aimed at conciliating the disciples 
of pure Wagnerism, he has at least sought to 
free his later works from the absurdities char- 
acterizing many of his earliest achievements. 
In “ La Forza del Destino,” in “ Don Carlos,” 
and especially in “ Aida,” he has shown a de- 
sire to make his scores something more than 
collections of ballads and dance-themes; and 
in none of his mature efforts does the student 
happen upon the vulgar and saltatorial meas- 
ures of which some of the choruses in “ Er- 
nani” may be cited as frightful examples. As 
a creative composer he stands without a rival. 
No one since Rossini has possessed the gift 
of melody and natural tone-color in so re- 
markable a degree, and the poorest of his operas 
would enrich for life, as to themes, any of the 
over-ambitious and hard-working — after the 
fashion of the mosaic-makers of Venice— 
successful composers of modern France, Italy, 
and Germany. As to the future, Verdi’s ad- 
mirers need entertain no apprehensions. In 
half a century hence the complex civilization 
of the age may render “ Tristan and Isolde” 
musical food for infants, while the Verdian 
répertoire will seem as remote as Lulli’s and 
Monteverde’s operas now appear. But some 
noble monuments of the composer’s matchless 
powers will surely remain, Just as the sestet 
from “ Lucia” will never pass away, so will the 
quartet from “ Rigoletto” and the “ Miserere 
from “Il Trovatore” endure for many ages, 
and move millions of listeners to passion an 


to tears. ; 
Frederick A. Schwab. 
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TROUBLE ON LOST MOUNTAIN. 
—_— 
, > HERE is no doubt that when Miss Babe High- 
ao tower stepped out on the porch, just after sunrise 
we wis: one fine morning in the spring of 1876, she had 
Lomas the opportunity of enjoying a scene as beautiful 
f as any that nature offers to the human eye. She 
* 7 


: 4 
A CZF 
"4 


was poised, so to speak, on the shoulder of Lost 
Mountain, a spot made cheerful and hospitable by 
her father’s industry, and by her own inspiring pres- 
ence. The scene, indeed, was almost portentous 
in its beauty. Away above her the summit of the 
mountain was bathed in sunlight, while in the valley 
below the shadows of dawn were still hovering —a 
slow-moving sea of transparent gray, touched here 
and there with silvery reflections of light. Across 
the face of the mountain that lifted itself to the 
skies a belated cloud trailed its wet skirts, revealing, 
as it fled westward, a panorama of exquisite love- 
liness. The fresh, tender foliage of the young pines, 
massed here and there against the mountain-side, 
moved and swayed in the morning breeze until it 
seemed to be a part of the atmosphere, a pale-green 
mist that would presently mount into the upper air 
and melt away. On a dead pine a quarter of a mile 
away, a turkey-buzzard sat with wings outspread to 
catch the warmth of the sun, while far above him, 
poised in the illimitable blue, serene, almost motion- 
less, as though swung in the center of space, his 
mate overlooked the world. The wild honeysuckles 
7 clambered from bush to bush, and from tree to tree, 
mingling their faint, sweet perfume with the delicious odors that seemed to rise from the 
valley, and float down from the mountain to meet in a little whirlpool of fragrance in the 
porch where Miss Babe Hightower stood. ‘The flowers and the trees could speak for them- 
selves; the slightest breeze gave them motion ; but the majesty of the mountain was voice- 
less; its beauty was forever motionless. Its silence seemed more suggestive than the lapse 
of time, more profound than a prophet’s vision of eternity, more mysterious than any prob- 
lem of the human mind. 

It is fair to say, however, that Miss Babe Hightower did not survey the panorama that 
lay spread out below her, around her, and above her with any peculiar emotions. She 
was not without sentiment, for she was a young girl just budding into womanhood, but 
all the scenery that the mountain or the valley could show was as familiar to her as the fox- 
hounds that lay curled up in the fence-corners, or the fowls that crowed and clucked 
and cackled in the yard. She had discovered, indeed, that the individuality of the mountain 
was impressive, for she was always lonely and melancholy when away from it; but she 
viewed it, not as a picturesque affair to wonder at, but as a companion with whom she might 
hold communion. ‘The mountain was something more than a mountain to her. Hundreds 
of times, when a little child, she had told it her small troubles, and it had seemed to her 
that the spirit of comfort dwelt somewhere near the precipitous summit. As she grew 
older the mountain played a less important part in her imagination, but she continued to 
regard it with a feeling of fellowship which she never troubled herself to explain or define. 

Nevertheless, she did not step out on the porch to worship at the shrine of the moun- 
tain, or to enjoy the marvelous picture that nature presented to the eye. She went out in 
obedience to the shrilly uttered command of her mother — 

“Run, Babe, run! That pleggéd old cat’s a-tryin’ to drink out’n the water-bucket. Fling 
acheer at ’er! Sick the dogs on ’er.” 

The cat, understanding the situation, promptly disappeared when it saw Babe, and 
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the latter had nothing to do but make such 
demonstrations as are natural to youth, if not 
to beauty. She seized one of the many curi- 
ous crystal formations which she had picked 
up on the mountain and employed for various 
purposes of ornamentation, and sent it flying 
after the cat. She threw with great strength 
and accuracy, but the cat was gone. The 
crystal went zooning into the fence-corner, 
where one of the hounds lay, and this sensi- 
tive creature, taking it for granted that he had 
been made the special object of attack, set 
up a series of loud yells by way of protest. 
This aroused the rest of the dogs, and in a 
moment that particular part of the mountain 
was in an uproar. Just at that instant a stal- 
wart man came around the corner of the 
house. He was bareheaded and wore neither 
coat nor vest. He was tall and well made, 
though rather too massive to be supple. His 
beard, which was full and flowing, was plenti- 
fully streaked with gray. His appearance 
would have been strikingly ferocious but for 
his eyes, which showed a nature at once sim- 
pleand humorous —and certainly the strongly 
molded, square-set jaws and the firm lips 
needed some such pleasant corrective. 

“ Great Jerusalem, Babe!” cried this mild- 
eyed giant. “ What could ’a’ possessed yau 
to be a-chunkin’ ole Blue that away ? Ag’in’ 
bullaces is ripe you'll git your heart sot on 
"possum, an’ whar’ is the ‘possum comin’ 
from ef ole Blue’s laid up? Blame my hide 
ef you ain’t a-cuttin’ up some mighty quare 
capers fer a young gal.” 

“ Why, Pap!” exclaimed Babe, as soon as 
she could control her laughter, “that rock 
didn’t tetch ole Blue. He’s secha make-believe, 
I’m a great mind to hit him a clip jest to show 
you how he can go on,” 

“ Nowdon’t do that, honey,” said her father. 
“ Ef you want to chunk anybody, chunk me. 
I kin holler lots purtier’n ole Blue. An’ ef 
you don’t want to chunk me chunk your 
mammy fer ole acquaintance sake. She’s big 
an’ fat.” 

“ Oh, Lordy!” exclaimed Mrs. Hightower 
from the inside of the house. “ Don’t set her 
atter me, Abe — don’t, fer mercy’s sake. Get 
her in the notion, an’ she'll be a-yerkin’ me 
aroun’ thereckly like I wuz a rag-baby. I’m 
a-gittin’ too ole fer ter be romped aroun’ by 
a great big double-j’inted gal like Babe. Pro- 
jick wi’ ’er yourself, but make ’er let me 
alone.” 

Abe turned and went around the house 
again, leaving his daughter standing on the 
porch, her cheeks glowing and her black eyes 
sparkling with laughter. Babe loitered on the 
porch a moment, looking into the valley. The 
gray mists had lifted themselves into the upper 


air, and the atmosphere was so clear that the 
road leading tothe mountain could be followed 
by the eye, save where it ran under the 
masses of foliage; and it seemed to be 
a most devious and versatile road, turning 
back on itself at one moment only to plunge 
boldly forward the next. Nor was it lacking 
in color. On the levels it was of dazzling 
whiteness, shining like a pool of water, but at 
points where it made a visible descent, it was 
alternately red and gray. Something or other 
on this variegated road attracted Miss Babe's 
attention, for she shaded her eyes with her 
hand and leaned forward. Presently she cried 
out: 

* Pap!—oh, Pap! there’s a man a-ridin’ 
up Peevy’s Ridge.” 

This information was repeated by Babe's 
mother, and in a few moments the porch, 
which was none too commodious, though it 
was very substantial, was occupied by the 
entire Hightower family, which included 
Grandsir Hightower, a white-haired old 
man, whose serenity seemed to be borrowed 
from another world. Mrs. Hightower herself 
was a stout, motherly-looking woman, whose 
whole appearance betokened contentment, if 
not happiness. Abe shaded his eyes with 
his broad hand and looked towards Peevy's 
Ridge. 

“T reckon may be it’s Tuck Peevy hisse'f;” 
Mrs. Hightower remarked. 

“That’s who I ‘lowed hit wuz,” said 
Grandsir Hightower, in the tone of one who 
had previously made up his mind. 

“ Well, I reckon I ought to know Tuck 
Peevy,” exclaimed Babe. 

“'That’s so,” said Grandsir Hightower. 
“Babe oughter know Tuck. She oughter 
know him certain an’ shore; bekaze he’s bin 
a-floppin’ in an’ out er this house ever’ Sunday 
fer mighty nigh two year’. Some sez he likes 
Babe, an’ some sez he likes Susan’s fried 
chicken. Now, in my day and time ) 

“ He’s in the dreen, now,” said Babe, in- 
terrupting her loquacious grandparent, who 
threatened to make some embarrassingremark. 
“ He’s a-ridin’ a gray.” 

“He’s a mighty early bird,” said Abe, 
“Jess’n he’s a headin’ fer the furder side. 
May be he’s a revenue man,” he continued. 
“They say they’re a-gwine to heat the hills 
mighty hot from this on.” 

“ You hain’t got nothing gwine on down on 
the branch, is you, Abe ?” inquired Grandsir 
Hightower, with pardonable solicitude. __ 

“ Well,” said Abe, evasively, “ I hain’t kin- 
dled no fires yit, but you better b’lieve I’m 
a-gwine to keep my beer from sp’ilin’. The 
way I do my countin’, one tub of beer is 
natchally wuth two revenue chaps.” 
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By this time the horseman who had at- 
tracted Babe’s attention came into view again. 
Abe studied him a moment and remarked: 

“That hoss steps right along, an’ the chap 
a-straddle of him is got on store-clo’es. Fetch 
me my rifle, Babe. I’ll meet that feller half- 
way an’ make some inquirements about his 
famerly, an’ may be I'll fetch a squir’l back.” 

With this Abe called to his dogs and started 
off. 

“Better keep your eye open, Pap,” cried 
Sis. “ May be it’s the sheriff.” 

Abe paused a moment and then pretended 
to be hunting a stone with which to demolish 
his daughter, whereupon Babe ran laughing 
into the house. The allusion to the sheriff was 
a stock joke in the Hightower household, 
though none of them made such free use of it 
as Babe, who was something more than a 
privileged character, so far as her father was 
concerned. On one occasion shortly after 
the war, Abe had gone to the little county 
town on business, and had been vexed into 
laying rough hands on one of the prominent 
citizens who was a trifle under the influence 
of liquor. A warrant was issued, and Dave 
McLendon, the sheriff of the county, a stumpy 
little man, whose boldness and prudence 
made him the terror of criminals, was sent to 
serve it. Abe, who was on the lookout for 
some such visitation, saw him coming, and 

himself. He stood in the doorway, 
with his rifle flung carelessly across his left 
arm. 
“Hold on thar, Dave!” he cried, as the 
latter came up. The sheriff, knowing his man, 
halted. 

“T hate to fling away my manners, Dave,” 
he went on, “ but folks is gittin’ to be mighty 
funny these days. A man’s obleeged to s’arch 
his best frien’s ’fore he kin find out the’r which- 
aways. Dave, what sort of a dockyment is 
you got ag’in’ me?” 

“TI got a warrant, Abe,” said the sheriff 
pleasantly, 

“ Well, Dave, hit won’t fetch me,” said Abe. 

“Oh, yes!” said the sheriff. “Yes it will, 
Abe. I bin a-usin’ these kind er warrants a 
mighty long time, an’ they fetches a feller 
every whack,” 

“ Now, I'll tell you what, Dave,” said Abe, 
patting his rifle, “I got a dockyment here 
that'll fetch you a blame sight quicker’n your 
dockyment’ll fetch me; an’ I tell you right 
now, plain an’ flat, I hain’t a-gwine to be 

Tug aroun’ an’ slapped in jail.” 

The sheriff leaned carelessly against the rail 
fence in the attitude of a man who is willing 
to argue an interesting question. 

“Well, I tell you how I feel about it, Abe,” 
said the sheriff, speaking very slowly. “ You 
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kin shoot me, but you can’t shoot the law. 
Bang away at me, an’ thar’s another warrant 
atter you. This yer one what I’m already got 
don’t amount to shucks, so you better fling 
on your coat, saddle your horse, an’ go right 
along wi’ me thes ez neighborly ez you please.” 

“ Dave,” said Abe, “ if you come in at that 
gate you er a goner.” 

“ Well, Abe,” the sheriff replied, “ I "lowed 
you'd kick; I know what human natur’ on 
these hillsis, an’so I thes axed some er the boys 
to come along. They er right down thar in 
the holler. They hain’t got no mo’ idea what 
I come fer’n the man in the moon; yit they'd 
make a mighty peart posse. ‘looby shore, a 
great big man like you ain’t afeard fer ter face 
a little bit er law.” 

Abe Hightower hesitated a moment, and 
then went into the house. In a few minutes 
he issued forth and went out to the gate where 
the sheriff was. The faces of the two men were 
a study. Neither betrayed any emotion nor 
alluded to the warrant. The sheriff asked af- 
ter the “ crap,” and Abe told him it was “ mid- 
dlin’ peart,” and asked him to go into the 
house and make himself at home until the 
horse could be saddled. After a while the two 
rode away. Once during the ride Abe said: 

“I’m mighty glad it wa’n’t that feller what 
run ag’in you last fall, Dave.” 

“ Why ?” asked the sheriff. 

“ Bekaze I'd 'a’ plugged him, certain an’ 
shore,” said Abe. 

“ Well,” said the sheriff, laughing, “ I wuz 
a-wishin’ mighty hard thes about that time 
that the t’other feller had got ’lected.” 

The warrant amounted to nothing, and Abe 
was soon at home with his family, but it suited 
his high-spirited daughter to twit him occa- 
sionally because of his tame surrender to the 
sheriff, and it suited Dave to treat the matter 
good-humoredly. 

Abe Hightower took his way down the 
mountain, and about two miles from his house, 
as the road ran, he met the stranger who had 
attracted Babe’s attention. He was a hand- 
some young fellow, and he was riding a hand- 
some horse — a gray, that was evidently used 
to sleeping in a stable where there was plenty 
of feed in the trough. The rider also had a 
well-fed appearance. He sat his horse some- 
what jauntily, and there was a jocund expres- 
sion in his features very pleasing to behold. 
He drew rein as he saw Abe, and gave a mil- 
itary salute in a careless, off-hand way that 
was in strict keeping with his appearance. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” he said. 

“ Howdy ?” said Abe. 

“ Fine day this.” 

“ Well, what little I’ve saw of it is purty 
tollerbul.” 
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The young fellow laughed, and his laughter 
was worth hearing. It had the ring of youth 
in it. 

“Do you chance to know a Mr. High- 
tower ?” he asked, throwing a leg over the 
pommel of the saddle. 

“Do he live anywheres aroun’ in these 
parts?” Abe inquired. 

“So I’m told.” 

“ Well, the reason I ast,” said Abe, leaning 
his rifle against a tree, “ is bekaze they mought 
be more’n one Hightower runnin’ loose.” 

“You don’t know him, then? ” 

“T know one on ’em. Any business wi’ 
him?” 

“ Well, yes—a little. I was told he lived 
on this road. How far is his house ? ” 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” — Abe took off his hat 
and scratched his head,— “‘ some folks mought 
take a notion hit wuz a long ways off, an’ 
then, ag’in, yuther folks mought take a notion 
that hit wuz lots nigher. Hit’s accordin’ to 
the way you look at it.” 

“Is Mr. Hightower at home ?” inquired 
the young stranger, regarding Abe with some 
degree of curiosity. 

“Well,” said Abe, cautiously, “I don’t 
reckon he’s right slam bang at home, but I 
lay he ain’t fur off.” 

“If you happen to see him, pray tell him 
there’s a gentleman at his house who would 
like very much to see him.” 

“ Well, I tell you what, mister,” said Abe, 
speaking very slowly. “ You're a mighty nice 
young feller,— anybody kin shet the’r eyes 
and see that,— but folks ’roun’ here is mighty 
kuse ; they is that away. Ef I wuz you, I’d 
thes turn right ’roun’ in my tracks ’n’ let that 
ar Mr. Hightower alone. I wouldn’t pester 
wi’ ’im. He hain’t no fitten company fer you.” 

“Oh, but I must see him,” said the stranger. 
“T have business with him. Why, they told 
me down in the valley that Hightower, in 
many respects, is the best man in the county.” 

Abe smiled for the first time. It was the 
ghost of a smile. 

“Shoo!” he exclaimed. “ They don’t know 
him down thar nigh as good as he’s know’d 
up here. An’ that hain’t all. Thish yer Mister 
Hightower you er talkin’ about is got a mighty 
bad case of measles at his house. You'd be 
ableedze to ketch ’em ef you went thar.” 

* I’ve had the measles,” said the stranger. 

“But these here measles,” persisted Abe, 
half shutting his eyes and gazing at the young 
man steadily, “kin be cotched twice-t. Theyer 
wuss’n the small-pox —lots wuss.” 

“My dear sir, what do you mean?” the 
young man inquired, observing the significant 
emphasis of the mountaineer’s language. 
“Hit’s thes like I tell you,” said Abe. 
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“ Looks like folks has mighty bad luck when 
they go a-rippitin’ hether an’ yan on the 
mounting. It hain’t been sech a monst’ys 
long time sence one er them revenue feller; 
come a-paradin’ up thish yer same road, a 
makin’ inquirements for Hightower. He cotch 
the measles; bless you, he took an’ cotch 'em 
by the time he got in hailin’ distance of 
Hightower’s, an’ he had to be toted down, | 
disremember his name, but he wuz a mighty 
nice-lookin’ young feller, peart an’ soople, an’ 
thes about your size an’ weight.” 

“Tt was no doubt a great pity about the 
revenue chap,” said the young man sarcasti- 
cally. 

“Lor’, yes!” exclaimed Abe, seriously; 
“lots er nice folks must ’a’ cried about that 
man.” 

“Well,” said the other, smiling, “I must 
see Hightower. I guess he’s a nicer man than 
his neighbors think he is.” 

“Shoo!” said Abe, “ he hain’t a bit nicer'n 
what I am, an’ I lay he hain’t no purtier, 
What mought be your name, mister ?” 

“ My name is Chichester, and I’m buying 
land for some Boston people. I want to buy 
some land right on this mountain if I can get 
it cheap enough.” 

“ Jesso,” said Abe, “ but wharbouts in thar 
do Hightower come in!” 

“Oh, he knows ali about the mountain, 
and I want to ask his advice and get his 
opinions,” said Chichester. 

Something about Mr. Chichester seemed 
to attract Abe Hightower. Perhaps it was 
the young fellow’s fresh, handsome appeat- 
ance; perhaps it was his free-and-easy attl- 
tude, suggestive of the commercial tounst, 
that met the approbation of the mountaineer. 
At any rate, Abe smiled upon the young 
man in a fatherly way and said: 

“’Twixt you an’ me an’ yon pine, you 
hain’t got no furder to go fer to strike up wi 
Hightower. I’m the man you er atter.” 

Chichester regarded him with some degree 
of amazement. 

“ My dear sir,” he exclaimed, “ why should 
you desire to play the sphinx ?” is 

“Spinks ?” said Abe, with something like 
a grimace; “ the Spinks famerly lived furder 
up the mounting, but they er done bin weeded 
out by the revenue men too long ago to talk 
about. The ole man’s in jail in Atlanty ¢& 
some’rs else, the boys is done run’d off, an 
the gal’s a trollop. No Spinks in mine, cap, 
ef you please!” 

Chichester laughed at the other's earnest- 
ness. He mistook it for drollery. 

“TI let you know, cap’,” Abe went 0M 
“you can’t be boss er your own doin’s an 
give ever’ passin’ man your name.” 
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“Well, I’m very glad to meet you,” said 
Chichester heartily; “ I’ll have a good deal 
of business in this neighborhood first and last, 
and I’m told there isn’t anything worth know- 
ing about the mountain that you don’t know.” 

«That kind er talk,” Abe replied, “ kin be 
run in the groun’, yit I hain’t a-denyin’ but 
what I’ve got a kind er speakin’ acquaintance 
wi’ the neighborhood whar I’m a-livin’ at. 
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mountain was so bracing that he felt as if he 
could fast a week and still fatten. 

“W<'l, sir,” Abe remarked, “ hit’s mighty 
little we er got to offer, an’ that little’s mighty 
common, but, sech as ’tis, you er more’n wel- 
come. Hit’s diffunt wi’ me when the mornin’ 
air blows at me. Hit makes me wanter nibble 
at somepin’. I dunner whar you come from, 
an’ I ain’t makin’ no inquirements, but down 


READY.” 


Ef you er huntin’ my house, thes drive right in these parts you can’t spat a man harder 


on. I'll be thar ag’in you git thar.” 
Chichester found a very cordial welcome 

awaiting him when he arrived at Hightower’s 

house. Even the dogs were friendly, and the 


betwixt the eyes than to set back an’ not 
break bread wi’ ‘im.” 

Mr. Chichester had been warned not to 
wound the hospitality of the simple people 


big cat came out from its hiding-place to rub among whom he was going, and he was 


against his legs as he sat on the little porch. 
“ By the time you rest your face an’ han’s,” 
said Abe, “ I reckon breakfast’ll be ready.” 
Chichester, who was anxious to give no 
trouble, explained that he had had a cup of 
coffee at Peevy’s before starting up the 
mountain. He 
VoL. XXXI.—42. 


quick to perceive that his refusal to “ break 
bread” with the Hightowers would be taken 
too seriously. Whereupon, he made a most 
substantial apology —an apology that took 
the shape of a ravenous appetite, and did 
more than justice to Mrs. Hightower’s fried 


said, moreover, that the chicken, crisp biscuits, and genuine coffee. 
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Mr. Chichester also made himself as agree- 
able as he knew how, and he was so pleased 
with the impression he made that he, on his 
side, admitted to himself that the Hightowers 
were charmingly quaint, especially the shy 
girl of whom he caught a brief glimpse now 
and then as she handed her mother fresh 
supplies of chicken and biscuits. 

‘There was nothing mysterious connected 
with the visit of Mr. Chichester to Lost 
Mountain. He was the agent of a company 
of Boston capitalists who were anxious to in- 
vest money in Georgia marble quarries, and 
Chichester was on Lost Mountain for the 
purpose of discovering the marble beds that 
had been said by some to exist there. He 
had the versatility of a modern young man, 
being something ofa civil engineer and some- 
thing of a geologist; in fine, he was one of 
the many “ general-utility”” men that improved 
methods enable the high schools and colleges 
to turn out. He was in the habit of making 
himself agreeable wherever he went, but be- 
hind his levity and general good humor there 
was a good deal of seriousness and firmness 
of purpose. 

He talked with great freedom to the High- 
towers, giving a sort of commercial coloring, 
so to speak, to the plans of his company with 
respect toland investmentson Lost Mountain; 
but he said nothing about his quest for marble. 

“The Lord send they won’t be atter fetchin’ 
the railroad kyars among us,” said Grandsir 
Hightower fervently. 

“Well, sir,” said Chichester, “there isn’t 
much danger.” 

“ Now, | dunno ’bout that,” said the old 
man querulously, “ I dunno ’bout that. ‘They’re 
gittin’ so these days they'll whirl in an’ 
do e’enamost anything what you don’t 
want ’em to do. I kin stan’ out thar in the 
hoss-lot any cle’r day an’ see the smoke er 
their ingines, an’ sometimes hit looks like I 
kin hear ’em snort an’ cough. ‘They er plenty 
nigh enough. ‘The Lord send they won’t fetch 
‘em no nigher. Fum Giner'l Jack <son’s time 
plump tell now, they er bin a-fetchin’ destruc- 
tion to the country. You'll see it. [ mayn’t 
see it myself, but you'll see it. Fust hit 
was Giner’l Jackson an’ the bank, an’ now 
hit’s the railroad kyars. You'll see it!” 

“And yet,” said Chichester, turning to- 
wards the old man, as Hope might beam be- 
nignantly on the Past, “ everybody and every- 
thing seems to be getting along very well. I 
think the only thing necessary now is to in- 
vent something or other to keep the cinders 
out of a man’s eyes when he rides on the 
railroads.” 

“ Don’t let ’em fool you,” said the old man 
earnestly. ‘“ Ever’thing’s in a tangle, an’ ther’ 
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hain’t no Whig party for to ontangle it 
Giner’] Jac kson an’ the cussid bank is aia 
done it.” 

Just then Miss Babe came out on the little 
porch and seated herself on the bench that 
ran across one end. “ Cap’,” said Abe, with 
some show of embarrassment, as if not know- 
ing how to get through a necessary c eremony, 
“this is my gal, Babe. She’s the oldest 
and the youngest. I’m name’ Abe an’ she’s 
name’ Babe, sort er rhymin’ like.” 

The unaffected shyness of the young girl 
was pleasant to behold, and if it did not 
heighten her beauty, it certainly did not de- 
tract from it. It was a shyness in which there 
was not an awkward element, for Babe had 
the grace of youth and beauty, and conscious 
independence animated all her movements. 

*’Ceppin’ me an’ the ole ’oman,” said Abe, 
“ Babe is the best-lookin’ one er the famerly.” 

The girl reddened a little, and laughed 
lightly with the air of one who is accustomed 
to give and take jokes, but said nothing. 

“T heard of Miss Babe last night,” said 
Chichester, “ and I’ve got a message for her.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Abe, triumphantly; 
“T’ll bet a hoss I kin call the name ’thout 
movin’ out’n my chair. Hold on!” he con 
tinued. “ I’ll bet another hoss I kin relate the 
message word for word.” 

Babe blushed violently, but laughed good 
humoredly. Chichester adjusted himself at 
once to this unexpected informality, and 
allowed himself to become involved in it. 

“ Come, now!” he exclaimed, “ I'll take the 
bet.” 

“T declare!” said Mrs. Hightower, laugh- 
ing, “you all oughtn’ to pester Babe that 
away.” 

“Wait!” said Abe. “The name er the 
man what sont the word is Tuck Peevy, an’ 
when he know’'d you was a- comin’ here, he 
sort er sidled up an’ ast you for to please be 
so good as to tell Miss Babe he’d drap in nex’ 
Sunday, an’ see what her mammy Is a-gwine 
ter have for dinner.” ; 

“Well, I have won the bet,” said Chi 
chester. “ Mr. Peevy simply asked me to tell 
Miss Babe that there would be a singing at 
Philadelphia camp-ground Sunday. I hardly 
know what to do with two horses,” 

“May be you'll feel better,” said Abe, 
“ when somebody tells you that my hoss is a 
mule. Well, well, well!” he went on. “Tuck 
didn’t say he was comin’, but I be boun’ he 
comes, an’ more’n that, I be boun’ a whole 
passel er gals an’ boys’ll foller Babe home. 

“In giner ‘lly,’ said Grandsir Hightower, 
“I hate for to make remarks "bout folks when 
they hain’t settin’ whar they kin hear me, but 
that ar Tuck Peevy is got a mighty bad eye. 


” 
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I hearn im a-quollin’ wi’ one er them Sim- 
mons boys las’ Sunday gone wuz a week, an’ 
[ tell you he’s got the Ole Boy in ‘im. An’ 
his appetite’s w uss’n his eye. ’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hightower, “ nobody 
‘roun’ here don’t begrudge him his vittles, I 
rec kon.” 

“Qh, by no means—by no manner er 
means,” said the old man, suddenly remember- 
ing the presence of Chichester. “ Yit they 
oughter be reason in all things ; that’s what I 
say —reason in all things, speshually when hit 
comes to gormandizin’.” 

The evident seriousness of the old man 
was very comical. He seemed to be possessed 
by the unreasonable economy that not infre- 
quently seizes on old age. 

“They hain’t no begrudgin’ ’roun’ here,” he 
went on. “ Lord! ef I’d’a’ bina begrudgin’ I’d 
‘a’ thes natchally bin e’t up wi’ my begrudges. 
What wer’ the word the poor creetur sent to 
Babe ?” 

Chichester repeated the brief and apparently 
uninteresting message, and Grandsir High- 
tower groaned dismally. 

“J dunner what sot him so ag’in’ Tuck 
Peevy,” said Abe, laughing. “‘Tuck’s e’en 
about the peartist chap in the settlement, an’ 
a mighty handy man, put ’im whar you will.” 

“Why, Aberham !” exclaimed the old man, 
“you go on like a man what’s done gone an’ 
took leave of his sev’m senses. You dunner 
what sot me ag’in’ the poor creetur? Why,time 
an’ time ag’in’ I’ve tol’ you it’s his ongodly 
hankerin’ atter the flesh-pots. ‘The Bible’s 
ag’in’ it, an’ I’m ag’in’ it. Wharbouts is it put 
down that a man is ever foun’ grace in the 
cubberd ? ” 

“Well, I lay a man that works is boun’ ter 
eat,” said Abe. 

“Oh, 7 hain’t no ’count,— / can’t work,” 
said the old man, his wrath, which had been 
wrought to a high pitch, suddenly taking the 
shape of plaintive humility. “ Yit ’tain’t for 
long. J 'll soon be out’n the way, Aberham.” 
“Shoo!” said Abe, placing his hand afiec- 
tionately on the old man’s shoulder. “ You er 
mighty nigh as spry as a kitten. Babe, honey, 
fill your grandsir’s pipe. He’s a-missin’ his 
mornin’ smoke.” 

Soothed by his pipe, the old man seemed 
to forget the existence of ‘Tuck Peevy, and 
his name came up for discussion no more. 

But Chichester, being a man of quick per- 
ceptions, gathered from the animosity of the 
old man, and the rather uneasy attitude of 
Miss Babe, that the discussion of Peevy’s ap- 
petite had its origin in the lover-like attentions 
which he had been paying to the girl. Cer- 
tainly Peevy was excusable, and if his atten- 
tions had been favorably received, he was to 
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be congratulated, Chichester thought, for in 
all that region it would have been difficult to 
find a lovelier specimen of budding woman 
hood than the young girl who had striven so 
unsuccessfully to hide her embarrassment as 
her grandfather proceeded, with the merciless 
recklessness of age, to criticise Peevy’s strength 
and weakness as a trencherman. 

As Chichester had occasion to discover after 
wards, Peevy had his peculiarities, but he did 
not seem to be greatly different from other 
young men to be found in that region. One 
of his peculiarities was that he never argued 
about anything. He had opinions on a great 
many subjects, but his reasons for holding his 
opinions he kept to himself. The arguments 
of those who held contrary views he would 
listen to with great patience, even with interest, 
but his only reply would be a slow, irritating 
smile and a shake of the head. Peevy was 
homely, but there was nothing repulsive about 
his homeliness. He was tall and somewhat 
angular; he was sallow; he had high cheek- 
bones, and small eyes that seemed to be as 
alert and as watchful as those of a ferret; and 
he was slow and deliberate in all his move- 
ments, taking time to digest and consider his 
thoughts before replying to the simplest 
question, and even then his reply was apt to 
be evasive. But he was good-humored and 
obliging, and, consequently, was well thought 
of by his neighbors and acquaintances. 

There was one subject in regard to which 
he made no concealment, and that was his 
admiration for Miss Babe Hightower. So far 
as Peevy was concerned, she was the one 
woman in the world. His love for her was a 
passion at once patient, hopeful, and innocent. 
He displayed his devotion less in words than 
in his attitude ; and so successful had he been 
that it was generally understood that by camp 
meeting time Miss Babe Hightower would be 
Mrs. ‘Tuck Peevy. ‘That is to say, it was un- 
derstood by all except Grandsir Hightower, 
who was apt to chuckle sarcastically when the 
subject was broached. 

“They hain’t arry livin’ man,” he would 
say, “ what’s ever seed anybody wi’ them kind 
er eyes settled down an’ married. No, sirs! 
Hit’s the vittles Tuck Peevy’s atter. Why, 
bless your soul an’ body! he thes natchally 
dribbles at the mouth when he gits a whift 
from the dinner-pot.” 

Certainly no one would have supposed that 
Tuck Peevy ever had a sentimental emotion 
or a romantic notion, but Grandsir Hightower 
did him great injustice. Behind his careless 
serenity he was exceedingly sensitive. It is 
true he was a man difficult to arouse; but he 
was what his friends called “a mighty tetchy 
man” on some subjects, and one of these 
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“BABE FOLLOWED HIM TO THE GATE, AND STOOD LOOKING AFTER HIM.” (SEE PAGE 434.) 


subjects was Babe. Another was the revenue 
men. It was generally supposed by Peevy’s 
acquaintances on Lost Mountain that he had 
a moonshine apparatus over on Sweetwater; 
but this supposition was the result, doubtless, 
of his well-known prejudice against the dep- 
uties sent out to enforce the revenue laws. 

It had been the intention of Chichester to 
remain only a few days in that neighborhood, 
but the Hightowers were so hospitably in- 
clined, and the outcroppings of minerals so 
interesting, that his stay was somewhat pro- 
longed. Naturally, he saw a good deal of 
Peevy, who knew all about the mountain, and 
who was frequently able to go with him on 
his little excursions when Abe Hightower was 
otherwise engaged. Naturally enough, too, Chi- 
chester saw a great deal of Babe. He was in- 
terested in her because she was young and 





beautiful, and because of her quaint individ- 
uality. She was not only unconventional, 
but charmingly so. Her crudeness and her 
ignorance seemed to be merely phases 0! 
originality. ; 
Chichester’s interest in Babe was that of a 
studiously courteous and deferent observer, 
but it was jealously noted and resented by 
Tuck Peevy. The result of this was not at 
first apparent. For a time Peevy kept his 
jealous suggestions to himself, but he found it 
impossible to conceal their effect. Gradually 
he held himself aloof, and finally made it 4 
point to avoid Chichester altogether. For 4 
time Babe made the most of her lover's jeal- 
ousy. After the manner of her sex, she was 
secretly delighted to discover that he was 1 
rious at the thought that she might inadver- 
tently have cast a little bit of a smile at Mr. 
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Chichester, and on several occasions she heart- 
ily enjoyed Peevy’s angry suspicions. But 
after a while she grew tired of such inconsis- 
tent and foolish manifestations. They made 
her unhappy, and she was too vigorous and 
too practical to submit to unhappiness with 
that degree of humility which her more culti- 
vated sisters sometimes exhibit. 

One Sunday afternoon, knowing Chichester 
to be away, Tuck Peevy sauntered carelessly 
into Hightower’s yard and seated himself on 
the steps of the little porch. It was his first 
visit for several days, and Babe received him 
with an air of subdued coolness and indiffer- 
ence that did credit to her sex. 

« Wharbouts is your fine gent this mornin’ ?” 
inquired Peevy, after a while. 

“ Wharbouts is who?” 

“ Your fine gent wi’ the sto’-clo’es on.” 

“I reckon you mean Cap'n Chichester, 
don’t you?” inquired Babe innocently. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Peevy; “he’s the 
chap I’m a-makin’ my inquirements atter.” 

“ He’s over on Sweetwater, I reckon. Least- 
ways thar’s whar he started to go.” 

“ On Sweetwater. Oh, yes!” Peevy paused 
and ran his long slim fingers through his thin 
straight hair. “ I’m mighty much afear’d,” he 
went on after a pause, “ that that fine gent o’ 
your'n is a-gwine ter turn out for to be a 
snake. That’s what I’m afear’d un.” 

“Well,” said Babe, with irritating coolness, 
“he don’t do any of his sneakin’ aroun’ here. 
Ef he sneaks, he goes some’ers else to sneak. 
He don’t hang aroun’ an’ watch his chance to 
drap in an’ pay his calls. I reckon he’d walk 
right in at the gate thar ef he know’d the 
Gov’ner er the State wuz a-settin’ here. I’m 
mighty glad I hain’t saw none er his sneakin’.” 

Peevy writhed under this comment on his 
own actions, but said nothing in reply. 

“You don’t come to see folks like you use- 
ter,” said Babe, softening a little. “I reckon 
you er mighty busy down thar wi’ your craps.” 

Peevy smiled until he showed his yellow 
teeth. It wasnotintended to bea pleasantsmile. 

“TI reckon I come lots more’n I’m wanted,” 
he replied. “I hain’t got much sense,” he 
went on, “ but I got a leetle bit, an’ I know 
when my room’s wuth more’n my comp’ny.” 

“Your hints has got more wings’n stings,” 
said Babe. “But ef I had in my min’ what 
you er got in yourn - 

“Don’t say the word, Babe!” exclaimed 
Peevy, for the first time fixing his restless eyes 
on her face. “ Don’t!” 

2 “Yes, I'll say it, Tuck,” said Babe solemnly. 
I oughter ’a’ said it a long time ago when 
Ou wuz a-cuttin’ up your capers bekaze Phli 
amadoe wuz a-comin’ here to see Pap. I 

Oughter ’a’ said it then, but I'll say it now, 

Vo. XXXI.—43. 
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right pine-blank. Ef I had in my min’ what 
you er got in yourn, I wouldn’t never darken 
this door no more.” 

Peevy rose and walked up and down the 
porch. He was deeply moved, but his face 
showed his emotion only by a slight increase 
of sallowness. Finally he paused and looked 
at Babe. 

“T lay you'd be mighty glad ef I didn’t 
come no more,” he said, with a half smile. “I 
reckon it kinder rankles you for to see old 
Tuck Peevy a-hangin’ roun’ when the tother 
feller’s in sight.” 

Babe’s only reply was a scornful toss of the 
head. 

“ Oh, yes!” Peevy went on, “hit rankles 
you might’ly ; yit I lay it won’t rankle you so 
much atter your daddy is took an’ jerked off 
to Atlanty. I tell you, Babe, that ar man is 
one er the revenues —they hain’t no two ways 
about that.” 

Babe regarded her angry lover seriously. 

“ Hit ain’t no wonder you make up your 
min’ ag’in’ him when you er done made it up 
ag’in’ me. I know in reason they must be 
somep’n’ ‘nother wrong when a great big 
grown man kin work hisself up to holdin’ 
spite. Goodness knows, I wish you wuz like 
you useter be when I fust know’d you.” 

Peevy’s sallow face flushed a little at the 
remembrance of those pleasant, peaceful days, 
but, somehow, the memory of them had the 
effect of intensifying his jealous mood. 

“*Taint me that’s changed aroun’,” he ex- 
claimed passionately, “an’ ’tain’t the days 
nuther. Hit’s you— you! An’ that fine gent 
that’s a-hangin’ roun’ here is the ’casion of 
it. Ever’whar I go hit’s the talk. Babe, you 
know you er lovin’ that man!” 

Peevy was wide of the mark, but the accu- 
sation was so suddenly and so bluntly made 
that it brought the blood to Babe’s face —a 
tremulous flush that made her fairly radiant 
fora moment. Undoubtedly Mr. Chichester 
had played a very pleasing part in her youth- 
ful imagination, but never for an instant had he 
superseded the homely figure of Tuck Peevy. 
The knowledge that she was blushing gave 
Babe an excuse for indignation that women are 
quick to take advantage of. She was so angry, 
indeed, that she made another mistake. 

“Why, Tuck Peevy!” she cried, “you 
shorely must be crazy. He wouldn't wipe his 
feet on sech as me!” 

“No,” said Peevy, “I ‘lowed he wouldn't, 
an’ I ‘lowed as how you wouldn’t wipe your 
feet on me.” He paused a moment, still smil- 
ing his peculiar smile. “ Hit’s a long ways 
down to Peevy, ain’t it?” 

“ You er doin’ all the belittlin’,” said Babe. 

“Oh, no, Babe! Ever’thing’s changed. 
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Why, even them dogs barks atter me. Ever’- 
thing’s turned wrongsud-outerds. An’ you er 
changed wuss’n all.” 

“Well, you don’t reckon I’m a-gwine ter 
run out’n the gate thar an’ fling myself at you, 
do you?” exclaimed Babe. 

“ No, I don’t. I’ve thes come to-day for to 
git a cle’r understan’in’.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment and then went on: “ Babe, will you 
marry me to-morrow ?” He asked the ques- 
tion with more eagerness than he had yet 
displayed. 

“ No, I won’t! ” exclaimed Babe, “ner the 
nex’ day nuther. The manI marry’ll have alots 
better opinion of me than what you er got.” 

Babe was very indignant, but she paused 
to see what effect her words would have. 
Peevy rubbed his hands nervously together, 
but he made no response. His serenity was 
more puzzling than that of the mountain. 
He still smiled vaguely, but it was not a 
pleasing smile. He looked hard at Babe for 
a moment, and then down at his clumsy feet. 
His agitation was manifest, but it did not take 
the shape of words. In the trees overhead 
two jays were quarreling with a cat-bird, and 
in the upper air a bee-martin was fiercely pur- 
suing a sparrow-hawk. 

“ Well,” he said, after a while, “ I reckon I 
better be gwine.” 


said Babe, in 


“ Wait till your hurry’s over,’ 
a gentler tone. 

Peevy made no reply, but passed out into 
the road, and disappeared down the moun- 


tain. Babe followed him to the gate, and 
stood looking after him, but he turned his head 
neither to the right nor to the left, and in a lit- 
tle while she went into the house with her head 
bent upon her bosom, She was weeping. 

Grandsir Hightower, who had shuffled out 
on the porch to sun himself, stared at the 
girl with amazement. 

“Why, honey!” he exclaimed, “ what upon 
the top side er the yeth ails you ?” 

“Tuck has gone home mad, an’ he won't 
never come back no more,” she cried. 

“ What’s the matter wi’ im?” 

“ Oh, he’s thes mad along er me.” 

“Well, well, well!” exclaimed the old 
man, fumbling feebly in his pockets for his 
red bandanna handkerchief, “ what kind of a 
come-off is this? Did you ast him to stay to 
dinner, honey ? ” 

“ No—no; he didn’t gimme a chance.” 

“IT ‘lowed you didn’t,” exclaimed Grandsir 
Hightower triumphantly. “I thes natchally 
‘lowed you didn’t. That's what's riled ’im. 
An’ now he'll go off an’ vilify you. Well, 
well, well! he’s missed his dinner! The fust 
time in many’s the long day. Watch ’im, 
Babe! Watch ’im, honey! The Ole Boy’s in 
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‘im. I know 'im; I’ve kep’ my two eyes on 
‘im, For a mess er turnip-greens an’ dumper. 
lin’s that man’u’d do murder.” The old man 
paused and looked all around as if by that 
means to dissipate a suspicion that he was 
dreaming. “ An’ so Tuck missed his dinner! 
Tooby shore —tooby shore! ” 

“Oh, hit ain’t that,” cried Babe; “he's 
jealous of Cap’n Chichester.” 

“Why, the good Lord, honey ! what makes 
you run on that away ?” 

“ He tol’ me so,” said Babe. 

“ Jealous!” exclaimed Grandsir Hightower, 
“jealous er that young feller! Merciful pow. 
ers, honey! he’s a-begrudgin’ 'im the vittles 
what he eats. I know’d it the minnit I seed 
‘im come a-sa’nterin’ in the yard. Lord, 
Lord! I wish in my soul the poor creetur 
could git a chance at one er them ar big 
Whig barbecues what they useter have.” 

But there was small consolation in all this 
for Babe, and she went into the house, where 
her forlorn appearance attracted the attention 
of her mother. 

“ Why, Babe! what in the worl’!” exclaimed 
this practical woman, dropping her work in 
amazement. “ What in the name er sense ails 
you?” 

Babe had no hesitation in telling her mother 
the facts. 

“Well, my goodness!” was Mrs. High- 
tower’s comment, “I wouldn’t go aroun’ whin- 
in’ about it, ef I wuz you — that I wouldn't 
Nobody never ketched me whinin’ ’roun’ atter 
your pappy ‘fore we wuz married, an’ he wuz 
lots purtier than what Tuck Peevy is. When 
your pappy got tetchy, I thes sez to myself, 
s’I, ‘Ef I’m wuth havin’, I’m wuth scramblin’ 
atter,’ an’ ef your pappy hadn’t ’a’ scrambled 
an’ scuffled ‘roun’ he wouldn’t ’a’ got me 
nuther, ef I do up an’ say it myself. I'd aheap 
druther see you fillin’ them slays an’ a-fixin’ up 
for to weave your pappy some shirts, than to 
see you a-whinin’ ’roun’ atter any chap on the 
top side er the yeth, let lone Tuck Peevy.” 

There was little consolation even in this, 
but Babe went about her simple duties with 
some show of spirit; and when her father 
and Chichester returned from their tnp on 
Sweetwater, it would have required a sharp 
eye to discover that Babe regarded herself as 
“ wearing the green willow.” 

For a few days she avoided Chichester, as 
if by that means to prove her loyalty to Peevy; 
but as Peevy was not present to approve her 
conduct or to take advantage of it, she soon 
grew tired of playing an unnecessary part. 
Peevy persisted in staying away, and the 
result was that Babe’s anger—a healthy qual- 
ity in a young girl — got the better of her 
grief. Then wonder took the place of anger; 
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but behind it all was the hope that before 
many days Peevy would saunter into the 
house, armed with his inscrutable smile, and 
inquire, as he had done a hundred times be- 
fore, how long before dinner would be ready. 
This theory was held by Grandsir Hightower, 
but, as it was a very plausible one, Babe 
adopted it as her own. 

Meanwhile, it is not to be supposed that 
two lovers, one sulking and the other sighing, 
had any influence on the season. The spring 
had made some delay in the valley before 
taking complete possession of the mountain, 
but this delay was not significant. Even on 
the mountain the days began to suggest 
the ardor of summer. ‘The air was alternately 
warm and hazy, and crisp and clear. One day 
Kenesaw would cast aside its atmospheric 
trappings and appear to lie within speaking 
distance of Hightower’s door. The next it 
would withdraw behind its blue veil, and seem 
far enough away to belong to another world. 
On Hightower’s farm the corn was high enough 
to whet its green sabers against the wind. 

One evening Chichester, Hightower, and 
Babe sat on the little porch with their faces 
turned toward Kenesaw. They had been 
watching a line of blue smoke on the moun- 
tain in the distance, and, as the twilight 
deepened into dusk, they saw that the sum- 
mit of Kenesaw was crowned by a thin 
fringe of fire. As the darkness gathered, the 
bright belt of flame projected against the vast 
expanse of night seemed to belong to the 
vision of St. John. 

“It looks like a picture out of the Bible,” 
suggested Chichester, somewhat vaguely. 

“It’s wuss’n that, I reckon,” said Abe. 
“Some un’s a-losin’ a mighty sight of fencin’; 
an’ timber’s timber these days, lemme tell you.” 

“ May be some un’s a-burnin’ bresh,” said 


“ Bless you ! they don’t pile breshin a streak 
a mile long,” said Abe. 

The thin line of fire crept along slowly, and 
the people on the little porch sat and watched 
it. Occasionally it would crawl up to the top 
of a dead pine, and leave a fiery signal flam- 
ing in the air. 

“What isthe matter with Peevy ?” asked 
Chichester after a while. “I met him on the 
mountain the other day, and he seemed not 
to know me.” 

“He don’t know anybody aroun’ here,” 
said Babe with a sigh. 

“ Hit's thes some er his an’ Babe’s capers,” 
Hightower remarked with a laugh. “ They er 

a-cuttin’ up this away now gwine on two 
year, I reckon ag’in’ camp-meetin’ time 
Tuck'll drap in an’ make hisself know‘d. Gals 
and boys is mighty funny wi’ the’r gwines on.” 


After a little, Abe went into the house and 
left the young people to watch the fiery pro- 
cession in Kenesaw. 

“The next time I see Peevy,” said Chi- 
chester, gallantly, “ I'll take him by the sleeve 
and show him the road to Beauty's bower.” 

“Well, you nee’nter pester wi’ ’im on account 
of me,” said Babe. Chichester laughed. ‘The 
fact that so handsome a girl as Babe should 
deliberately fall in love with so lank and un- 
gainly a person as Tuck Peevy seemed to him 
to be one of the problems that philosophers 
ought to concern themselves with ; but, from 
his point of view, the fact that Babe had not 
gradually faded away, according to the ap- 
proved rules of romance, was entirely credit- 
able to human nature on the mountain. 

A candle, burning in the room that Chiches- 
ter occupied, shone through the window 
faintly and fell on Babe, while Chichester sat 
in the shadow. As they were talking a mock- 
ing-bird in the apple-trees awoke and poured 
into the ear of night a flood of delicious mel- 
ody. Hearing this, Babe seized Chichester’s 
hat and placed it on her head. 

“ There must be some omen in that,” said 
Chichester. 

“ They say,” said Babe, laughing merrily, 
“ that ef a gal puts on a man’s hat when she 
hears a mocker sing at night, she'll git mar- 
ried that year an’ do well.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry I haven’t got a bonnet to 
put on,” exclaimed Chichester. 

“ Oh, it don’t work that away! ” cried Babe. 

The mocking-bird continued to sing, and 
finally brought its concert to a close by giving 
a most marvelous imitation of the liquid, sil- 
very chimes of the wood-thrush. 

There was a silence for one brief moment. 
Then there was a red flash under the apple- 
trees, followed by the sharp crack of a rifle. 
There was another brief moment of silence, 
and then the young girl sighed softly, leaned 
forward, and fell from her chair. 

“ What's this?” cried Abe, coming to the 
door. 

“The Lord only knows!” exclaimed Chi- 
chester. “ Look at your daughter!” 

Abe stepped forward and touched the girl 
on the shoulder. Then he shook her gently, 
as he had done a thousand times when rousing 
her from sleep. 

“ Babe! git up! Git up, honey, an’ go in 
the house. You ought to ’a’ been abed long 
ago. Git up, honey.” . 

Chichester stood like one paralyzed. For 
the moment he was incapable of either speech 
or action. 

“1 know what she’s atter,” said Abe, ten- 
derly. “ You wouldn’t believe it skacely, but 
this yer great big chunk of a gal wants her 
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ole pappy to pick her up an’ tote her thes like 
he useter when she was er little bit of a scrap.” 

“I think she has been shot,” said Chichester. 
To his own ears his voice seemed to be the 
voice of some other man. 

“Shot!” exclaimed Abe. “ Why, who’s a- 
gwine to shoot Babe? Lord, Cap’n! you 
dunner nothin’ 'tall ’bout Babe ef you talk 
that away. Come on, honey.” With that Abe 
lifted his child in his arms, and carried her into 
the house. Chichester followed. All his facul- 
ties were benumbed, and he seemed to be 
walking in a dream. It seemed that no such 
horrible confusion as that by which he was 
surrounded could have the remotest relation 
to reality. 

Nevertheless, it did not add to his surprise 
and consternation to find, when Abe had 
placed the girl on her bed, that she was dead. 
A little red spot on her forehead, half-hidden 
by the glossy, curling hair, showed that who- 
ever held the rifle aimed it well. 

“Why, honey,” said Abe, wiping away the 
slight blood-stain that showed itself, “ you 
struck your head ag’in’ a nail. Git up! you 
oughtn’t to be a-gwine on this away before 
comp’ny.” 

“T tell you she is dead!” cried Chichester, 
“She has been murdered!” 

The girl’s mother had already realized this 
fact, and her tearless grief was something 
pitiful to behold. The gray-haired grandfather 
had also realized it. 

“ I'd druther see her a-lyin’ thar dead,” he 
exclaimed, raising his weak and trembling 
hands heavenward, “than to see her Tuck 
Peevy’s wife.” 

“ Why, gentermen! ” exclaimed Abe, “ how 
kin she be dead ? I oughter to know my own 
gal, I reckon. Many’s an’ many’s the time 
she’s worried me, a-playin’ ‘possum, an’ many’s 
an’ many’s the time has [ sot by her waitin’ 
tell she let on to wake up. Don’t you all pes- 
ter wi’ her. She'll wake up therreckly.” 

At this juncture Tuck Peevy walked into 
the room, There was a strange glitter in his 
eyes, a new energy in his movements. Chi- 
chester sprang at him, seized him by the throat, 
and dragged him to the bedside. 

“You cowardly, skulking murderer!” he 
exclaimed, “ see what you have done!” 

Peevy’s sallow face grew ashen. He seemed 
to shrink and collapse under Chichester’s 
hand. His breath came thick and short. His 
long, bony fingers clutched nervously at his 
clothes. 

“T aimed at the hat!” he exclaimed huskily. 

He would have leaned over the girl, but 
Chichester flung him away from the bedside, 
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and he sank down in a corner, moaning and 
shaking. Abe took no notice of Peevy’s en. 
trance, and paid no attention to the crouching 
figure mumbling in the corner, except, perhaps, 
so far as he seemed to recognize in Chichester’s 
attack on Peevy a somewhat vigorous protest 
against his own theory; for, when there was 
comparative quiet in the room, Hightower 
raised himself, and exclaimed, in a tone that 
showed both impatience and excitement : 

“Why, great God A’mighty, gentermen, 
don’t go on that away! They hain’t no harm 
done. Thes let us alone. Mean’ Babe'sall right, 
She’s bin a-playin’ this away ev’ry sence she wuz 
a little bit of a gal. Don’t less make her mad, 
gentermen, bekaze ef we do she'll take plumtell 
day atter to-morrer for to come ’roun’ right.” 

Looking closely at Hightower, Chichester 
could see that his face was colorless. His 
eyes were sunken, but shone with a peculiar 
brilliancy, and great beads of perspiration 
stood on his forehead. His whole appearance 
was that of a man distraught. Here was an- 
other tragedy ! 

Seeking a momentary escape from the con- 
fusion and perplexity into which he had been 
plunged by the horrible events of the night, 
Chichester passed out into the yard, and stood 
bareheaded in the cool wind that was faintly 
stirring among the trees. The stars shone re- 
mote and tranquil,and theserenity of the moun- 
tain, the awful silence that seemed to be, not 
the absence of sound, but the presence of some 
spiritual entity, gave assurance of peace. Out 
there, in the cold air, or in the wide skies, or 
in the vast gulf of night, there was nothing to 
suggest either pity or compassion — only the 
mysterious tranquillity of nature. 

This was the end, so far as Chichester knew. 
He never entered the Hightower house again. 
Something prompted him to saddle his horse 
and ride down the mountain. The tragedy and 
its attendant troubles were never reported in 
the newspapers. The peace of the mountain 
remained undisturbed, its silence unbroken. 

But should Chichester, who at last accounts 
was surveying a line of railway in Mexico, ever 
return to Lost Mountain, he would find Tuck 
Peevy a gaunt and shrunken creature, work- 
ing on the Hightower farm and managing 
such of its small affairs as call for management. 
Sometimes, when the day's work is over and 
Peevy sits at the fireside saying nothing, Abe 
Hightower will raise a paralytic hand and 
cry out as loud as he can that it’s almost time 
for Babe to quit playing ‘possum. At such 
times we may be sure that, so far as Peevy 5 
concerned, there is still trouble on Lost Moun- 
tain. 

Joel Chandler Harns. 
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SPIRITUAL PREACHING FOR OUR TIMES. 


N his address to the divinity students of 

Cambridge, Mr. Emerson says that Chris- 
tianity has given us “ two inestimable advan- 

es.” These are, “ First, the Sabbath, the 
jubilee of the whole world; whose light dawns 
welcome alike into the closet of the philoso- 
pher, into the garret of toil, and into prison 
cells, and everywhere suggests, even to the 
vile, the dignity of spiritual being”; “and 
secondly, the institution of preaching,— the 
speech of man to men,— essentially the most 
flexible of all organs, of all forms.” 

These two institutions will stand or fall to- 
gether. If the Christian Sabbath continues to 
suggest to all conditions of men “ the dignity 
of spiritual being” instead of mere physical 
indulgence, it will be because the church and 
the pulpit, so associated in our minds with the 
Sabbath, have power to hold men to a sense 
of that dignity. The Christian pulpit and the 
Christian Sabbath will preach the same thing. 
To the minds of men the one will be what 
the other is. The heritage of a spiritual Sab- 
bath cannot be long preserved after the pulpit 
has lost spiritual power. There are those who 
think that this day has already come. Mr. 
Emerson thought so forty-seven years ago. He 
was mistaken then; others are mistaken now. 
The truth is, that “the most flexible of all 
organs " shows, on the whole, great power of 
adaptation. The pulpit is, in the main, sensi- 
tive to popular needs, and it is not so very 
slow to respond to them. Now and then there 
will besuch a man as Mr. Emerson saw stand- 
ing in the pulpit one Sunday with the snow- 
flakes falling past the windows behind him, 
and the snow-flakes more real than he. 
But there has been any amount of reality in 
the pulpits for the past forty-seven years, and 
there is more and more of it instead of less 
and less, I suspect there have always been 
those to complain that the pulpit has lost, or 
is just about to lose, its hold on the people; 
but it never quite loses it. It always manages 
to begin to say the right thing before the last 
of the hearers has made up his mind to go to 
church no more. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether, taking the people as they run, 
there was ever a time when popular interest 
i preaching, at least in this country, was 
pd than now. There is and always has 

a large non-church-going element. But 
any one who watches the doors of our 
churches on Sunday, in city or village, will 
make up his mind that neither churches nor 


pulpits have lost their attractions for the 
great “ middle class” of society. 

And any one who comes much in contact 
with these church-goers will observe that 
there has been among them, in the last ten or 
fifteen years, an increasing demand for 
preaching which befits and promotes a spirit- 
ual Sabbath and a spiritual faith. If, espe- 
cially here in America, church-goers, at one 
period of this generation, have been, to a con- 
siderable extent, captivated by a preaching 
which lowered its tone, and thought to catch 
men with oddities and tricks of sensational- 
ism, that day has gone by. You hear little 
of such things in these later years. For some 
reason taste has changed. Men are less in 
the mood for trifling. Congregations are more 
serious. There is a call for earnest work. 
There is a larger sense of the “dignity of spir- 
itual being.” There is a demand for a more 
spiritual preaching. It is rather felt than ex- 
pressed in words; but it only needs defining 
and cultivating in order to open the way for 
the highest order of pulpit work. This de- 
mand corresponds to widespread intellectual 
and social conditions, involving problems 
over which men grow earnest. These condi- 
tions make the work of the pulpit more than 
usually attractive to the preacher, while the 
quality which preaching is to assume, in the 
face of such problems, becomes a matter of 
popular interest. 

What then is Spiritual Preaching? It is not 
preaching with what, in many quarters, passes 
for unction. There is an unction without 
which a man had as well not preach. The 
preacher must come, as Jesus came from the 
Jordan, having the consciousness so transfused : 
by a sense of spirit and spiritual relations, 
that he will speak out of soul-depths so pro- 
found that they seem to touch the sources of 
being. This is unction, though it does not 
always pass for it. What often goes current 
under the name is nothing more than an ac- 
quired manner and tone, belonging to the 
department of elocution, and equally available, 
if one please, for themes spiritual or secular, 

It is well also not to confound spiritual 
preaching with revival preaching, to which 
belongs such discourse as is mainly intended 
to move men to sudden conversion, rather 
than to educate them into a large understand- 
ing of themselves and of their spiritual rela- 
tions. Revival preaching has its function, but, 
as a main dependence, it cannot answer the 
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demand of any times. A good deal of it is 
materialistic and lacking in educational power. 
Spiritual preaching is reviving; it is not nec- 
essarily revivalistic. It aims to develop in 
man a sense of his spiritual nature and of the 
wants and possibilities of that nature. It would 
lift man into an ennobling conception of him- 
self by revealing him to his own consciousness 
as a being of high origin, born for great en- 
terprise in the triple realm of thought and 
feeling and action. It labors, broadly, to put 
man into spiritual relation to all his surround- 
ings; to the universe of nature, to humanity 
as represented in the family, the community, 
the nation, and the race. Crowning all this is 
the revelation of man in his relation to an 
infinite spirit. ‘This last the preacher must 
apprehend and set forth in the style of Jesus, 
as an exalting and saving relation. Here is 
the center at which spiritual preaching aims: 
to get man to know God, to bring him into 
contact with the Infinite, and bind him so 
close to it that the divine life shall throb through 
him, stimulate his growth, and shape it into 
the sympathy and manliness of Jesus. 

This kind of preaching is spiritual. It deals 
with man as spirit, possessing, over and above 
all other relations, spiritual contacts with the 
world about him and above him; belonging 
to a great spiritual community undera heavenly 
Father. It lifts man out of mere earth and 
flesh in order to establish up and down the 
universe spiritual relations in which he finds 
his life. 

Such preaching can scarcely fail to be cheer- 
ful and hopeful. He who engages in it will 
be in earnest because he deals with the deep- 
est problems of humanity. He will warn men ; 
but there will be a glow of heaven in his 
speech, since it is born out of a gospel which 
is lustrous with the glory from the midst of 
which it comes. 

Now it is true that preaching of this kind is 
demanded at all times. The wants of the ages 
are more nearly the same than we are inclined 
to think. But, under a general persistence of 
the same needs, there are special developments 
of life in centuries, and even in decades, which 
have to be checked or stimulated or molded by 
forces at the preacher’s command, For these 
purposes he must emphasize now one side 
and now another of gospel truth. As he does 
this he may become more or less spiritual in 
his emphasis. The doctrinal preaching of forty 
or more years ago was distinctively intellectual. 
When it dealt with spiritual things it sought 
to compass them with definitions and syllo- 
gisms, It subordinated them to system. Per- 
haps it needed todo so. Itis-well not to judge 
the past. We shall soon belong to it. The 
preaching of the early part of the century 
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must have had its antecedent conditions, 
which made it largely speculative and dog. 
matic. A man may deliver from his pulpit a 
system of theology, and though it lack spirit. 
ual flavor, it may meet a need of his time. 

There are also periods which call forspecial 
emphasis on the ethical side of religion. The 
foundations of morality being already laid, 
for reasons arising out of widely existing con- 
ditions, the pulpits far and near may ring out 
the call to virtue and honesty. Conduct is 
the theme of discourse. Such a period was 
introduced in this country by the corruptions 
following in the wake of the late war. It is 
never safe to lose sight of ethical truth. It 
covers so much of human action that some 
mistake it for the whole of life. It is the mani- 
festation of a life which roots deeper than 
conduct and of which conduct is the fruit. 

Then too there is an unspiritual and secular 
preaching which easily degenerates into sen- 
sationalism, in the bad sense, and has had its 
day among us or is, in a lesser degree, still 
having its day. Such preaching may originate 
in a demand of the times not altogether un- 
healthy ; as when men have come to feel that 
religion is a thing apart from life and alien- 
ated from the world’s movements. Then the 
preacher may have to emphasize the sym- 
pathy of religion and the pulpit with the cur- 
rent affairs of the world. But woe to the man 
who, himself unspiritual, undertakes to do this. 
For out of this rational demand has come 
some very irrational preaching on topics of 
the times. 

Now, in distinction from preaching emphat- 
ically doctrinal or ethical or secular or of 
whatever other sort, it is the object of this 
essay to present to the minds of both people 
and preachers the demand, arising out of 
present aspects of life, for a preaching em- 
phatically spiritual ; dealing with man on the 
side of his relations to a spiritual humanity 
and to a whole wide realm of spirit and of 
spirit-revealing nature. 

The times present on the one hand a prep- 
aration and on the other a peculiar and 
growing need of this kind of preaching. Not 
that the people call for it with any distinct 
utterance. The wants of the masses of men 
are often unconscious. But those who sit in 
the pews are in a state of mind to listen to 
such truth, and they will encourage its proc- 
lamation. ‘They will also go away from lis- 
tening to it with responses in their hearts, 
forced by their experiences of a world-life in 
which they are taking part, but the bearings 
of which they do not perfectly comprehend. 
Some of the conditions of that life we must 
review. a” 

Science, philosophy, theology, politics, in- 
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dustry are all offering just now marked phases. 
In science and philosophy we have reached 
the close of a period wherein great move- 
ments have made a preparation for spiritual 
preaching. In theology, politics, and industry 
werful movements are rising to their flood 
which create a demand for such preaching. 

The last forty years have witnessed rapid 
advancement in all departments of science, 
on the basis of wide and profound researches, 
culminating in generalizations which are 
mightily influencing all provinces of thought. 
These advances have covered a period of 
activity on which is following a period of rela- 
tive rest from scientific speculation, though 
not from investigation. Those acquainted with 
Whewell’s writings will recognize this as one 
of his periods of review, involving certification 
or rejection of speculative results. 

Now, what here specially concerns us is 
the manifest spiritual tendency of all this 
scientific work. There never was a grosser 
mistake than that which any of us have com- 
mitted, if we have stood trembling in our bats’ 
corners, protesting against the boldness of 
scientific investigation or against the attempts 
of men of science to form comprehensive 
theories of nature, as though the universe 
might preach a gospel of materialism. For, 
now that the heats of controversy are being 
dissipated, it is plain that the whole drift 
of science for the last thirty or forty years 
has been toward a spiritual unity. This 
is indicated by multitudinous directions of 
discovery which point to one force center ; as 
a thousand needles at a thousand different 
stations on this northern hemisphere point 
toward a pole whence all magnetic forces 
emanate. Moreover, as the mind expands its 
range of vision on the ever widening circle 
of generalization, it recognizes in the world 
of nature numerous thought-relations which 
point to spirit as that primal unity. 

It was to be expected that along with the 
movements of science would come the revival 
of those philosophical problems which the 
human race is ever discussing in view of it- 
self and the phenomena of nature. Once 
more, and with tremendous popular appeals, 
the questions of being and becoming, of 
whence and how and whither, have been 
brought forward. ‘This discussion never ends. 
But we may discern here, also, just now, a 
*period of relative repose, wherein results are 
garnered to the reassurance of man’s belief 
in himself as spirit and in God as spirit, and 
ina community of spirit life around and above 
us. In the discussions of philosophy, positiv- 
ism has been met by the necessary conception 
of causal power; materialism, in man and in 
the world external to man, has been met by 


a philosophy of spirit ; agnosticism has been 
met by reasserting the foundations of a true 
diagnosis, of knowledge grounded in the sure 
facts of human consciousness out of which, as 
from firm data, man rises to rational beliefs, 
and so the way is opened for the loftiest 
flights of a spiritual faith. 

As a result of this readjustment, through a 
sound philosophy, of the questions started 
afresh by science, the preacher will find, in 
the coming years, not only among the com- 
mon people, but among the learned, a stronger 
basis for his appeals to man as a spiritual be- 
ing, living in spiritual relations. If, in the 
wrecks of faith, caused by the boldness of the 
questions and denials which have been pushed 
to the front in the last few decades, there has 
been, in certain classes of society, a drifting 
away from the sense of spiritual things, there 
are indications that the cyclone 1s past. 
Through a sweeter and serener atmosphere 
heaven is opened again to human vision, and 
on its floor of sapphire is erected the throne 
of God. There has been no time in the last 
twenty or thirty years when the preacher 
could speak of spiritual things with so much 
boldness or with so great promise of a ready 
response. After such periods of questioning, 
men turn with hungry hearts to those realities 
which make life worth living. 

On the other hand, tendencies of thought 
and life are rapidly developing, on a large 
scale, which make insistence upon the spirit- 
ual in religion a commanding necessity. 

However opinions may differ as to the value 
of present tendencies in the theological world, 
no one will deny that there is a determined 
push in the direction of a larger freedom. 
Call it looseness or license or liberty, the fact 
is there, indisputable. With it we have 
to deal. The forces which have held men, 
whether of human authority backed by a 
Persecuting ecclesiasticism, or of ignorance, 
or of both combined, are no longer sufficient 
to hold them. In the face of protests men go 
on asserting the liberty to inquire into all 
foundations of belief, whether in science, phil- 
osophy, or revelation. The nature and sources 
of authority are inspected. The claims of 
Scripture, theories of inspiration, former inter- 
pretations of Scripture, the historic founda- 
tions of Christianity, the life of Jesus and his 
work and their relation to individual destiny 
and race destiny, the innermost meaning of sal- 
vation, its scope and reach,— all are reviewed 
and discussed with intense interest, and with 
the enthusiasm and hope of a fresh liberty. 
It is useless to attempt the arrest of this. It 
is part of the life of the age. He is happiest 
who most clearly sees that freedom of inquiry 
is the condition of truth. 
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On the other hand, such freedom is not 
without its dangers; and the salvation of our 
present religious thought can only be assured, 
and healthful results reached, by baptizing 
that thought in the spirit. The more it feels 
the pulse of freedom the more thoroughl 
must it be pervaded by the sense of the invisi- 
ble. If such movements are not intensely spir- 
itual they become rationalistic and skeptical. 
A rank intellectualism is only a grade higher 
than materialism. It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth. The Christian church is passing 
through great transitions. This is not a sign 
of decadence, but of an intense life. But 
change involves crises. Transition periods 
are critical periods. In guiding the great 
body of the church through such transitions, 
and, in order to land the people on a surer 
basis of faith, the preacher must keep to those 
spiritual heights where all things are seen in 
their divinely constituted relations. 

If we pass over to the political conditions 
of our country and the world we shall find 
them joining in the demand for such preach- 
ing. The political emancipation of the masses, 
under whatever form of government; the rec- 
ognition of manhood; the allotment to each 
of his share of privilege and responsibility; in 
a word, the doctrine of political equality is 
bearing the fruit of an intense individualism. 
Men easily confound political equality with 
equality of attainment; equal rights with equal 
worth. In political striving and climbing that 
grace of humility, which enjoins man “ not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think,” vanishes. In cultivating manhood we 
develop selfhood. Individualism, in the root 
idea of which lies great promise for character, 
becomes a rampant self-assertion, a hanker- 
ing after an unattainable independence. It 
grows impatient of all superiority, whether in 
knowledge and refinement or in wealth and 
power. It runs into irreverence, disregard of 
authority, lawlessness, communism, nihilism, 
political iconoclasm joined to oicoclasm, the 
destruction of home. These are the thistles 


which grow in the rich but rank soil of politi- 
cal equality ; and precisely here is to be cast in 
the good seed of a spiritual kingdom. Against 
these crude growths simple ethical teaching 
does not avail, least of all a materialistic eth- 


ics. Here he who aims to correct by laying 
the main emphasis upon ethics fails because 
the foundations of morality are swept away. 
The spiritual kingdom must first be made reg- 
nant, and out of it must grow a spiritual ethics. 
Into this whirl and swelter of political agita- 
tion the preacher must come charged with 
the sense of God and of the possibilities of a 
spiritual manhood. Individualism is to learn 
dependence on an infinite Father. Abnegation 
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of all authority is to be met by the authority 
of love in God’s son. Irreverence is to be 
overcome by the spirit of worship, of which 
some of our churches are making too little, 
Oicoclasm is to yield before the spiritual unj 
of the home. Socialism must be supplanted 
by a more rational Christian communism, 
under the names of communion, fellowship, 
brotherhood. 

Looking once more at industry, in its vari- 
ous departments of production and trade, we 
find here our third demand for emphasizing 
the spiritual side of life and for holding its 
activity in closer contact with the heavenly 
and divine. 

Science has grandly stimulated industry by 
increasing its rewards. The prizes of enter- 
prising labor are great, often glittering. The 
power of wealth is fascinating. The success- 
ful producer or dealer of to-day is a prince, 
The industrious laborer is rich. And the result 
of all this is that laziness is ceasing to be fash- 
ionable ;— the nobility of England are leam- 
ing to make themselves useful. Science sets 
the world astir. The goal of its motion is 
gain. The race is eager. Hence mammon- 
worship. Hence mercantilism, the inordinate 
estimate of wealth; the grading of all things 
at a value in cash; society graded on a cash 
basis ; ideality sacrificed to material good; 
virtue, patriotism, heroism, manhood count- 
ing for less, money counting for more ; votes, 
offices, justice having their price. This is 
mercantilism, the great danger to society; 
greater because more subtle than nihilism. 
It creeps into literature, science, art, politics, 
the state, the church ; and here arises the de- 
mand for that spiritual teaching which fell 
from the lips of Jesus, the antidote for inor- 
dinate worldly care and worldly striving ; the 
lofty view of a life which is more than meat; 
God coming in among the elements of this 
world, clothing lilies, feeding birds, summon- 
ing man to the glory of an ideal kingdom and 
to the attainment first and foremost of char- 
acter, rooted in God and God’s righteousness. 
The cure for the mercantile spirit is not ethics, 
but faith. It is not a moral code but the 
divine Fatherhood. It is not even the golden 
rule, except as the golden rule is formulated 
out of the spirit of Christian Brotherhood. 

In bringing the discussion to this point ! 
may seem only to have prepared the way for 
a demand that the contents of spiritual: 
preaching should be given with some par- 
ticularity ; but it is only possible to touch such 
a matter in its roots. Details must develop 
themselves out of personal and local condi- 
tions. 

We cannot, however, place too much em- 
phasis on the requirement that the contents of 
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such a spiritual gospel be made up under the 
direct influence of the life and teaching of Je- 
sus, His spirituality ispreéminent. In others, 
even of the sacred writers, this quality is 
weighted with earthly admixtures. In him it 
is unalloyed, ethereal, and transparent. He 
lives in at once the richest and the most deli- 
cate relations to his environment. In contact 
with him all nature seems permeated with 

irit, His intense spirituality transfigures his 
fleshly body, lifts him over waves, transports 
him into the clouds. It envelops his per- 
sonality and gives it its singular radiance; it 
pervades his action and fills his speech. His 
discourse is neither secular nor ethical nor 
theological ; it is spiritual. And what espe- 
cially helps us in making up the root-contents 
of our preaching is the fact that this spiritual- 
ity expresses itself in three fundamental con- 
ceptions, which shaped his life and formed the 
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substance of his doctrine. These are Father- 
hood, Sonship, Brotherhood. Here are the 
relations in which he lived and of which he 
spoke. In unfolding them and in applying 
them to the needs of our times, the pulpit will 
develop its highest spiritual power. The 
golden future, too, of which men dream, is 
prophesied in these conceptions. No theology 
which is permeated with the truth of a divine 
Fatherhood as set forth by Jesus can become 
coldly rationalistic. Individualism cannot hold 
sway and develop its destructive social fruits 
among peoples that have caught the deeper 
meaning of Sonship and Brotherhood. The 
same conceptions, in their free development, 
are the antidote for mercantilism in its various 
forms, supplanting it by higher views of life, 
laying the foundation for ideal worth, for un- 
selfish patriotism and philanthropic heroism. 


Edward Hungerford. 


SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN.* 


| gas in June, 
1862, I was in 
command of the 
army corpsknown 

as the “Army of 
the Mississippi,” 
which formed the 

<) left wing of the 
army engaged in 
operations against 
Corinth, Miss., 

- commanded _ by 
s** General Halleck. 
A few days after 
Corinth was evac- 
uated I went to St. Louis on a short leave of 
absence from my command, and while there I 
received a telegram from Mr. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War, requesting me to come to Wash- 
ington immediately. I at once communicated 
the fact to General Halleck by telegraph, and 
received a reply from him strongly objecting 
to my leaving the army under his command, 
Iquite concurred with him both as to his ob- 
}ections to my going to Washington for public 
reasons and as to the unadvisability of such a 
step on personal considerations. I was obliged, 
owever, to go, and I went accordingly, but 
with great reluctance and against the urgent 
protests of my friends in St. Louis, and subse- 
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"General Longstreet will contribute to the Feb- 
mary CENTURY a paper on this subject, with illus- 


Accompanying General Beauregard’s paper on the 


quently of many friends in the Army of the 
West. 

When I reached Washington, the President 
was absent at West Point, but I reported in 
person to Secretary Stanton. I had never seen 
him before, and his peculiar appearance and 
manners made a vivid impression on me. He 
was short and stout. His long beard, which 
hung over his breast, was slightly tinged with 
gray even at that time, and he had the appear- 
ance of a man who had lost much sleep and 
was tired both in body and mind. Certainly, 
with his large eye-glasses and rather disheveled 
appearance, his presence was not imposing. 
Although he was very kind and civil to me, 
his manner was abrupt and his speech short 
and rather dictatorial. He entered at once on 
the business in hand, seemingly without the 
least idea that any one should object to, or be 
reluctant to agree to, his views and purposes, 
He was surprised, and it seemed to me not 
well pleased, that I did not assent to his plans 
with effusion ; but went on to unfold them in 
the seeming certainty that they must be sub- 
mitted to. He informed me that the purpose 
was to unite the armies under McDowell, Fré- 
mont, and Banks, all three of whom were my 
seniors in rank, and to place mein general com- 
mand. These armies were scattered over the 
northern part of Virginia, with little or no 


First Battle of Bull Run, or “ Manassas” (see THE 
CenTuRY for November, 1884), were maps and man 
pictures which will be found of interest with ref- 
erence to the second battle. — Epiror. 
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communication or concert of action with one 
another; Frémont and Banks being at Middle- 
town, in the valley of the Shenandoah, and 
McDowell’s corps widely separated, King’s 
division being at Fredericksburg, and Ricketts’s 
at and beyond Manassas Junction. 

The general purpose at that time was to de- 
monstrate with the army toward Gordonsville 
and Charlottesville and draw off as much as 
possible of the force in front of General Mc- 
Clellan, who then occupied the line of the 
Chickahominy, and to distract the attention 
of the enemy in his front so as to reduce as 
far as practicable the resistance opposed to his 
advance on Richmond. 

It became apparent to me at once that the 
duty to be assigned to me was in the nature 
of a forlorn hope, and my position was still 
further embarrassed by the fact that I was 
called from another army and a different field 
of duty tg command an army of which the 
corps commanders were all my seniors in 
rank. I therefore strongly urged that I be 
not placed in such a position, but that I be 
permitted to return to my command in the 
West, to which I was greatly attached and 
with which I had been closely identified in 
several successful operations on the Missis- 
sippi. It was not difficult to forecast the 
delicate and embarrassing position in which 
I should be placed, nor the almost certainly 
disagreeable, if not unfortunate, issue of such 
organization for such a purpose. 

It would be tedious, and no doubt not in- 
teresting, to relate the conversations which 
took place between the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, and myself on this subject. It 
will be sufficient to say that I was finally in- 
formed that the public interests required my 
assignment to this command, and that it was 
my duty to submit cheerfully. An order from 
the War Department was accordingly issued 
organizing the Army of Virginia, to consist 
of the army corps of McDowell, Banks, and 
Frémont, and placing me in command. 

One result of this order was the very nat- 
ural protest of General Frémont against be- 
ing placed under the command of his junior 
in rank, and his almost immediate request to 
be relieved from the command of his corps. 

It was natural not only that the command- 
ers of the three corps of the army should 
be dissatisfied with an organization in which 
they were subordinated to their junior in rank, 
but almost equally so that the subordinate 
officers and the enlisted men of those corps 
should have been ill pleased at the seeming 
affront to their own officers, involved in call- 
ing an officer strange to them and to the 
country in which they were operating, and to 
the character of the. service in which they 
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were engaged, to supersede well-known and 
trusted officers who had been with them from 
the beginning, and whose reputation was s 
closely identified with their own. 

How far this feeling prevailed among them, 
and how it influenced their actions, if it did 
so at all, I am not able to tell ; but it is only 
proper for me to say (and it is a pleasure as wel] 
as a duty to say it) that Generals McDowell 
and Banks never exhibited to me the slightest 
feeling on the subject either in their conversa. 
tion or acts. Indeed, I think it would be hard 
to find officers more faithful to their duty or 
more deeply interested in the success of the 
army. To General McDowell especially is 
due my gratitude for his zeal and fidelity in 
what was and ought to have been considered 
a common cause, the success of the Union 
army. 

Knowing very well the difficulties and em- 
barrassments certain to arise from all these 
sources, and the almost hopeless character of 
the service demanded of me, I, nevertheless, 
felt obliged, in deference to the wish of the 
President and Secretary of War, to submit; 
but I entered on this command with great 
reluctance and serious forebodings. 

On the 27th of June, accordingly, I assumed 
command of the Army of Virginia, which con- 
sisted of the three corps above named, which 
numbered as follows: Frémont’s corps, 11, 
500; Banks’s corps, 8000; and McDowell's 
corps, 18,500; inall, 38,000 men. The cavalry 
numbered about 5000, but most of it was 
badly organized and armed, and in poor con- 
dition for service. ‘These forces were scat- 
tered over a wide district of country, not 
within supporting distance of one another, and 
some of the brigades and divisions were badly 
organized and in a more or less demoralized 
condition. This was especially the case in the 
army corps of General Frémont, as shown in 
the report of General Sigel sent me when he 
had assumed command of it. 

My first object was, therefore, to bring the 
three corps of the army together, or near 
enough together to be within supporting dis 
tance of one another, and to put them im 4s 
efficient a condition for active service as was 
possible with the time and means at my 
disposal. When I assumed this command, 
the troops under General Stonewall Jackson 
had retired from the valley of the Shenandoah 
to Richmond, so there was not at that time 
any force of the enemy of any consequence 
within several days’ march of my command. 
I accordingly sent orders to General Sigel to 
move forward, cross the Shenandoah at Front 
Royal, and, pursuing the west side of the 
Blue Ridge, take post at Sperryville by pas* 
ing the Blue Ridge at Luray or Thorntons 
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Gap. At the same time I directed General 
Banks to cross the Shenandoah at the same 
Jace and take post near or at Little Wash- 
ington. Ricketts’s division of McDowell's 
corps, then at and beyond Manassas Junction, 
was ordered to move forward to Waterloo 
Bridge, where the turnpike from Warrenton 
to Sperryville crosses the Rappahannock, 
there known as Hedgman’s River. King’s 
division of the same corps was kept at Fred- 
ericksburg in deference to the wishes of the 
Government and much against my opinion. 
The wide separation of this division from the 
main body of the army not only deprived me 
of its use when, as became plain after- 
wards, it was much needed, but left us exposed 
to the constant danger that the enemy might 
interpose between us. — 

The partial concentration of the corps so 
near to the Blue Ridge and with open com- 
munications with the Shenandoah Valley 
seemed to me best to fulfill the object of cov- 
ering that valley from any movements from 
the direction of Richmond with any force less 
than the army under my command, The 
position was one also which gave most favor- 
able facilities for the intended operations 
towards Gordonsville and Charlottesville. 

At the date of my orders for this concen- 
tration of the army under my command, the 
Amy of the Potomac under General McClel- 
lan occupied both banks of the Chickahominy, 
and jt was hoped that his advance against 
Richmond, so long delayed, might be facili- 
tated by vigorous use of the Army of Virginia. 

During the preparation for the march of 
the corps of Banks and Sigel towards Sperry- 
ville and Little Washington, began the series 
of battles which preceded and attended the 
retreat of General McClellan from the Chick- 
ahominy towards Harrison’s Landing. 

_ When first General McClellan began to in- 
timate by his dispatches that he designed 
making this retreat towards the James River, 
I suggested to the President the impolicy of 
such a movement, and the serious conse- 
quences that would be likely to result from 
it; I urged upon him that he send orders to 
General McClellan, if he were unable to 
maintain his position on the Chickahominy, 
and were pushed by superior forces of the 
enemy, to mass his whole force on the north 
side.of that stream even at the risk of losing 
some of his material of war, and endeavor to 
retire in the direction of Hanover Court 
House, but in no event to retreat farther 
south than the White House on the Pamunkey 
River, I told the President that by the move- 
ment to the James River the whole army of the 
“ce be interposed between General 
McClellan and myself, and that they would 


then be able to strike in either direction as 
might seem most advantageous to them; 
that this movement would leave entirely un- 
protected, except so far as the small force 
under my command could protect it, the 
whole region in front of Washington, and that 
it would therefore be impossible to send him 
any of my troops without putting it in the 
power of the enemy to exchange Richmond 
for Washington ; that to them the loss of 
Richmond would be comparatively a small 
loss, while to us the loss of Washington 
would be almost a fatal blow. I was so im- 
pressed with these opinions that I several 
times urged them upon the attention of the 
President and the Secretary of War. 

The soundness of these views can be easily 
tested by subsequent facts. The enemy act- 
ually did choose between the danger of los- 
ing Richmond and the chance of capturing 
Washington. Stonewall Jackson's corps was 
detached from Lee’s army confronting Mc- 
Clellan at Harrison’s Landing early in July, 
and on the r9th of that month was concen- 
trated at Gordonsville in my front; while 
Stuart’s cavalry division, detached from Lee’s 
army about the same time, was at or near 
Fredericksburg watching our movements from 
that direction. On the 13th of August Long- 
street’s whole corps was dispatched to join 
Jackson at Gordonsville, to which place he 
had fallen back from Cedar Mountain, and 
the head of Longstreet’s corps had joined 
Jackson at that place on August 15th. These 
forces were commanded by Lee in person, 
who was at Gordonsville on that day. The 
first troops of the Army of the Potomac which 
left Harrison’s Landing moved out from that 
place on August 14th, at which date there 
was nothing of Lee’s army, except D. H. 
Hill’s corps, left in front of McClellan or 
near to him. Hill’s corps could have opposed 
but little effective resistance to the advance 
of the Army of the Potomac upon Richmond. 

It seems clear, then, that the views ex- 
pressed to the President and Secretary of War, 
as heretofore set forth, were sound, and that 
the enemy had left McClellan to work his 
will on Richmond, while they pushed for- 
ward against the small army under my com- 
mand and to the capture of Washington. 
This movement of Lee was, in my opinion, 
in accordance with true military principle, and 
was the natural result of McClellan’s retreat 
to Harrison’s Landing, which completely sep- 
arated the Army of the Potomac from the 
Army of Virginia and left the entire force of 
the enemy interposed between them. 

The retreat of General McClellan to Harri- 
son’s Landing was, however, continued to the 
end. During these six days of anxiety and 
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apprehension Mr. Lincoln spent much of his 
time in the office of the Secretary of War, and 
most of that time reclining on a sofa or lounge. 
The Secretary of War was always with him, 
and from time to time his Cabinet officers 
came in. Mr. Lincoln himself appeared much 
depressed and wearied, though he would occa- 
sionally, while waiting for telegrams, break 
into some humorous remark, which seemed 
rather a protest against his despondent man- 
ner than any genuine expression of enjoyment. 
He spoke no unkind word of any one, and 
appeared to be anxious to bear himself all of 
the burden of the situation; and when the 
final result was reported he rose with a sor- 
rowful face and left the War Department. 

A day or two after General McClellan 
reached the James River I was called before 
the President and his Cabinet to consult upon 
means and movements to relieve him. I do 
not know that it would be proper even at this 
day for me to state what occurred or what was 
said during this consultation, except so far as 
I was myself directly concerned. General 
McClellan was calling for reénforcements, and 
stating that “much over rather than under 
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one hundred thousand men” were n 
before he could resume operations against Rich. 
mond. I had not under my command oy 
half that force. 

I stated to the President and Cabinet thy 
I stood ready to undertake any movement, 
however hazardous, to relieve the Army of 
the Potomac. Some suggestions which seemed 
to me impracticable were made, and much wa 
said which under the circumstances will not 
bear repetition. 

I stated that only on one condition would 
I be willing to involve the army under my 
command in direct operations against theen 
emy to relieve the Army of the Potomac. That 
condition was, that such peremptory orders be 
given to General McClellan, and in addition 
such measures taken in advance as would ren- 
der it certain that he would make a vigorous 
attack on the enemy with his whole force the 
moment he heard that I was engaged. 

In face of the extraordinary difficulties which 
existed and the terrible responsibility about to 
be thrown on me, I considered it my duty to 
state plainly to the President that I couldnot 
risk the destruction of my army in sucha 
movement as was suggested if it were left to 
the discretion of General McClellan or any one 
else to withhold the vigorous use of his whole 
force when my attack was made. 

The whole plan of campaign for the army 
under my command was necessarily changed 
by the movement of the Army of the Potomac 
to Harrison’s Landing. A day or two after 
General McClellan had reached his position 
on James River I addressed him a letter stat- 
ing to him my position, the disposition of the 
troops under my command, and what wasre- 
quired of them, and requesting him in all good 
faith and earnestness to write me freely and 
fully his views, and to suggest to me any meas- 
ures which he thought desirable to enable me 
to codperate with him, and offering to render 
any assistance in my power to the operations of 
the army under his command. I stated to him 
that I was very anxious to assist him in his 
operations, and that I would undertake any 
labor or runany risk for that purpose. I there 
fore requested him to feel no hesitation incom- 
municating freely with me, as he might rest 
assured that any suggestions he made would 
meet all respect and consideration from me, 
and that, so far as was within my power, | 
would carry out his wishes with all energy and 
all the means at my command. In reply to 
this communication I received a letter from 
General McClellan very general in its terms 
and proposing nothing toward the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose I suggested to him. 

It became very apparent, therefore, c 
ering the situation in which the Army of 
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Potomac and the Army 
of Virginia were placed 
jn relation to each oth- 
erand the absolute ne- 
cessity of harmonious 
and prompt codpera- 
tion between them, 
that some military su- 

ior both of General 
McClellan and myself 
should be placed in 
general command of 
all the operations in 
Virginia, with power 
to enforce joint action 
between the two ar- 
mies within that field 
ofoperations. General 
Halleck was accord- 
ingly called to Wash- 
ington and assigned to 
the command-in-chief 
of the army, though 
Mr. Stanton was op- 
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dof S Il Jackson's old division, was struck by a shell 





ing General Halleck 
and my action in the 
matter. They, however, established friendly 
relations soon after General Halleck assumed 
command. 

The reasons which induced me, in the first 
instance, to ask to be relieved from the com- 
mand of the Army of Virginia as heretofore 
set forth, were greatly intensified by the re- 
treat of General McClellan to James River 
and the bitter feelings and controversies which 
it occasioned, and I again requested the Pres- 
ident to relieve me from the command and 
permit me to return to the West. The utter 
mpossibility of sending General McClellan 
anything like the reénforcements he asked 
for, the extreme danger to Washington in- 
volved in sending him even a fraction of the 
small force under my command, and the 
glaring necessity of concentrating in some 
judicious manner and as rapidly as possible 
these two armies, resulted in a determina- 
tion to withdraw the Army of the Potomac 
from the James River and unite it with the 
Army of Virginia. ‘The question of the com- 
mand of these armies when united was never 

sed in my presence, if at all, and I left 
Washington with the natural impression that 
when this junction was accomplished General 
Halleck would himself assume the command 
in the field. 

Under the changed condition of things 

tabout by General McClellan’s retreat 
to James River, and the purpose to withdraw 


while directing the movements of the batteries of his division. — Eprror. 


his army and unite it with that under my com- 
mand, the campaign of the Army of Virginia 
was limited to the following objects : 

1. To cover the approaches to Washing- 
ton from any enemy advancing from the 
direction of Richmond, and to oppose and 
delay its advance to the last extremity so as 
to give all the time possible for the with- 
drawal of the Army of the Potomac from the 
James River. 

2. If no heavy forces of the enemy moved 
north, to operate on their lines of communi- 
cation with Gordonsville and Charlottesville, 
so as to force Lee to make heavy detach- 
ments from his force at Richmond and facili- 
tate to that extent the withdrawal of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

General Halleck was of the opinion that the 
junction of the two armies could be made on 
the line of the Rappahannock, and my orders 
to hold fast to my communications with Fred- 
ericksburg, through which place the Army of 
the Potomac was to make its junction with 
the Armv of Virginia, were repeated posi- 
tively. 

The decision ot tne enemy to move north 
with the bulk of his army was promptly made 
and vigorously carried out, so that it became 
apparent, even before General McClellan be- 
gan to embark his army, that the line of the 
Rappahannock was too far to the front. That 
fact, however, was not realized by General 
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Halleck until too late for any change which 
could be effectively executed. 

Such was the organization of the Army of 
Virginia, and such its objects and the difficul- 
ties with which it was embarrassed from the 
very beginning. ‘This rather long preface 
appears to me to be essential to any sufficient 
understanding of the second battle of Bull 
Run, and why and how it was fought. It is 
also necessary as a reply to a statement in- 
dustriously circulated at the time and repeated 
again and again for obvious purposes, until 
no doubt it is generally believed, that I had 
set out to capture Rich- 
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sured that two days more would see m 
largely enough reénforced by the Army of the 
Potomac to be not only secure but to as 
sume the offensive against Lee, and I was 
instructed to hold on “and fight like the 
devil.” 

I accordingly held on till the 26th of Ay. 
gust, when, finding myself to be outflanked op 
my right by the main body of Lee's amy, 
while Jackson’s corps having passed Salem 
and Rectortown the day before were in rapid 
march in the direction of Gainesville and 
Manassas Junction, and seeing that none 





mond with a force sufficient 
for the purpose, and that 
the falling back from the 
Rapidan was unexpected 
by the Government and a 
great disappointment to it. 
The whole campaign was, 
and perhaps is yet, misun- 
derstood because of the 
false impressions created by 
this statement. 

Under the orders hereto- 
fore referred to, the concen- 
tration of the threé corps 
of the Army of Virginia 
(except King’s division of 
McDowell’s corps) wascom- 
pleted, Sigel’s corps being 
at Sperryville, Banks’s at 
Little Washington, and 
Ricketts’s division of Mc- 
Dowell’s corps at Waterloo 
Bridge. I assumed the com- 
mand in person July 29th, 
1862. 

As this paper is mainly 
concerned with the second 
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battle of Bull Run, I shall 

not recount any of the military operations 
beyond the Rappahannock, nor give any 
account of the battle of Cedar Mountain and 
the skirmishes which followed. 

It is only necessary to say that the course of 
these operations made it plain enough that 
the Rappahannock was too far to the front, 
and that the movements of Lee were too rapid 
and those of McClellan too slow to make it 
possible, with the small force I had, to hold 
that line, or to keep open communication with 
Fredericksburg without being turned on my 
right flank by Lee’s whole army and cut off 
altogether from Washington. 

On the 21st of August, being then at Rap- 
pahannock Station, my little army confronted 
by nearly the whole force under General Lee, 
which had compelled the retreat of McClellan 
to Harrison’s Landing, I was positively as- 


of the reénforcements promised me were 
likely to arrive, I determined to abandon 
the line of the Rappahannock and commu 
nications with Fredericksburg, and concen- 
trate my whole force in the direction of 
Warrenton and Gainesville, to cover the War- 
renton pike, and still to confront the enemy 
rapidly marching to my right. 
Stonewall Jackson’s movement was plainly 
seen and promptly reported, and I notified 
General Halleck of it. He informed me on 
the 23d of August that heavy reénforcements 
would begin to arrive at Warrenton Junction 
on the next day (24th), and as my orders still 
held me to the Rappahannock I naturally 
supposed that these troops would be hurried 
forward to me with all speed. Franklin’s corps 
especially, I asked, should be sent rapidly t 
Gainesville. I also telegraphed Colonel Haupt 
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General F. J. Porter 
consisted of ten thou- 
sand men, and was by 
far the freshest if not 
the best in the army. 
He had made very short 
and deliberate marches 
from Fredericksburg, 
and his advance divis- 
ion, mainly troops of 
; the regular army un- 
der Sykes, had arrived 
at Warrenton Junction 
by eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the 27th, 
Morell’s division of the 
same corps arriving la- 
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to direct one of the strongest divisions coming 
forward, and to be at Warrenton Junction on 
the 24th, to be put in the works at Manassas 
Junction. A cavalry force had been sent for- 
ward to observe the Thoroughfare Gap early 
on the morning of the 26th, but nothing was 
heard from it. 

On the night of August 26th Jackson’s ad- 
vance, having passed Thoroughfare Gap, struck 
the Orange and Alexandria railroad at Ma- 
nassas Junction, and made it plain to me that 
all of the reénforcements and movements of 
the troops promised me had altogether failed. 
Had Franklin been even at Centreville, or 
had Cox's and Sturgis’s divisions been 


I saw General F. J. 
Porter at Warrenton Junction about eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th. Sykes’s 
division of his corps was encamped near; Mo- 
rell’s was expected in a few hours, I had seen 
General Porter at West Point while we were 
both cadets, but I think I never had an ac- 
quaintance with him there,nordo I think I ever 
met him afterwardin the service exceptfor about 
five minutes in Philadelphia in 1861, when I 
called at his office for a pass, then required to 
go to Washington via Annapolis. This, I think, 
was the first and only time I ever met him previ- 
ous to the meeting at Warrenton Junction, but 
he had so high a reputation in the army and for 





as far west as Bull Run on that day, 
the movement of Jackson on Ma- 
nassas Junction would not have been 
practicable. 

As Jackson’s movement on Ma- 
nassas Junction marks the beginning 
of the second battle of Bull Run, it 
is essential to a clear understanding 
of subsequent operations to give the 
positions of the army under my com- 
mand on the night of August 26th, as 
also the movements and operations 
of the enemy as far as we knew them. 
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From the 18th until the night of 
the 26th of August the troops had 
been marching and fighting almost continu- 
ously. As was to be expected under such cir- 
cumstances, the effective force had been greatly 
diminished by death, by wounds, by sickness, 
and by fatigue. 

Heintzelman’s corps, which had come up 
from Alexandria, was at Warrenton Junction, 
and numbered, as he reported to me, less 
than eight thousand men, but it was without 
wagons, without artillery, without horses even 
for the field-officers, and with only forty rounds 

ammunition to the man. The corps of 


services since the outbreak of the war, that I 
was not only curious to see him, but was ex- 
ceedingly glad that he had joined the army 
under my command with a corps which I 
knew to be one of the most effective in the 
service. This feeling was so strong that I 
expressed it warmly and on several occasions. 
He appeared to me a most gentlemanlike 
man, of a soldierly and striking appearance. 
I had but little conversation with him, as I 
was engaged, as he was, in writing telegrams. 
He seemed to me to exhibit a listlessness and 
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indifference not quite natural under the cir- 
cumstances, which, however, it is not unusual 
for men to assume in the midst of dangers 
and difficulties, merely to impress one with 
their superior coolness. 

The troops were disposed as follows: 
McDowell’s corps and Sigel’s corps were at 
Warrenton under general command of Gen- 
eral McDowell, with Banks’s corps at Fayette- 
ville as a reserve. Reno’s corps was directed 
upon the Warrenton turnpike to take post 
three miles east of Warrenton. Porter’s corps 
was near Bealeton Station moving slowly 
towards Warrenton Junction ; Heintzelman at 
Warrenton Junction, with very small means to 
move in any direction. 

Up to this time I had been placed by the 
positive orders of General Halleck much in 
the position of a man tied by one leg and 
fighting with one much his physical superior 
and free to move in any direction. The fol- 
lowing telegrams will explain exactly the sit- 
uation as heretofore indicated : 


“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA, 
“August 25, 1862. 

“ Major-GENERAL HALLECK: — Your dispatch 
just received. Of course I shall be ready to recross the 
Rappahannock at a moment's notice. You will see 
from the positions taken that each army corps is on the 
best roads across the river. You wished forty-eight 
hours to assemble the forces from the Peninsula Fe. 
hind the Rappahannock, and four days have pa 
without the enemy yet being permitted to cross. I don’t 
think he is yet ready to doso, In ordinarily dry weather 
the Renoehennedt can be crossed almost anywhere, 
and these crossing-places are best protected by concen- 
trating at central positions to strike at any force which 
attempts to cross. I had clearly understood that you 
wished to unite our whole forces before a forward 
movement was begun, and that I must take care to keep 
united with Burnside on my left, so that no movement 
to separate us could be made. This withdrew me lower 
down the Rappahannock than I wished to come. I am 
not acquainted with your views, as you seem to sup- 
pose, and would be glad to know them so far as my 
own position and operations are concerned. I under- 
st you clearly that, at all hazards, I was to prevent 
the enemy from passing the Rappahannock. This I 
have done, and shall do. I don’t like to be on the de- 
fensive if I can help it, but must be so as long as I am 
tied to Burnside’s forces, not yet wholly arrived at 
Fredericksburg. Please let me know, if it can be done, 
what is to be my own command, and if I am to act in- 
dependently against the enemy. I certainly understood 
that, as soon as the whole of our forces were concen- 
trated, you designed to take command in person, and 
that, when everything was ready, we were to move 
forward in concert. I judge from the tone of your dis- 
y~ that you are dissatisfied with something. Unless 

know what it is, of course I can’t correct it. The 
troops arriving here come in fragments. Am I to as- 
sign them to brigades and corps? I would suppose 
not, as several of the new regiments coming have been 
In 
case I commence offensive operations I must know 
what forces I am to take and what you wish left, and 
what connection must be kept up with Burnside. It 
has been my purpose to conform my operations to your 
plans, yet I was not informed when McClellan evacu- 


assigned to army — directly from your office. 
e 
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ated Harrison’s Landing, so that I might know whe 

to expect in that direction; and when I sa 
things in no complaining spirit I think that you knoy 
well that I am anxious to do everything to advance 
your plans of a - I understood that this arm 
was to maintain the line of the Rappahannock unt 
all the forces from the Peninsula had united behind 
that river. I have done so. I understood distinctly that 
I was not to hazard anything except for this purpose 
as delay was what was wanted. . 
“ The enemy this morning has pushed a considerable 
infantry force up opposite Waterloo Bridge, and jis 
planting batteries, and long lines of his infantry are 
moving up from Jeffersonville towards Sulphur 
Springs. His whole force, as far as can be ascertained, 
is massed in front of me, from railroad crossing of 
Saree around to Waterloo Bridge, their main 

y being opposite Sulphur Sprin 

(Signed) 


“ UNITED STATES MILITARY TELEGRAPH. 
(Received August 26, 1862, from War Department, 
11:45 A. M.) 

“ MAJOR-GENERAL Pope:— Not the slightest dis. 
satisfaction has been felt in regard to your operations on 
the Rappahannock. The main object has been accom- 
plished in getting up troops from the Peninsula, a- 
though they have been greatly delayed by storms, 
Moreover, the telegraph has been interrupted, leay. 
ing us for a time ignorant of the progress of the evac- 
uation. . . possible to attack the enemy in flank, 
do so, but the main object now is to ascertain his 
position. Make cavalry excursions for that purpose, 
especially toward Front Royal. If possible to get in 
his rear, =— with vigor. 

(Signed) “H. W. HALieck, General-in-Chief.” 


Ss. 
“JOHN Popr, Major-General.” 


The movements of the enemy towards my 
right forced me either to abandon the line of 
the Rappahannock and the communications 
with Fredericksburg, or to risk the loss of my 
army and the almost certain loss of Washing- 
ton. Ofcourse between these two alternatives 
I could not hesitate in a choice. I considered 
it my duty, at whatever sacrifice to my army 
and myself, to retard, as far as I could, the 
movement of the enemy towards Washing 
ton, until I was certain that the Army of the 
Potomac had reached Alexandria. 

The movement of Jackson presented the 
only opportunity which had offered to gain 
any success over the superior forces of the 
enemy. I determined, therefore, on the mom- 
ing of the 27th of August to abandon the line 
of the Rappahannock and throw my whole 
force in the direction of Gainesville and Ma- 
nassas Junction, to crush any force of the 
enemy that had passed through Thorough- 
fare Gap, and to interpose between Lee's 
army and Bull Run. Having the interior line 
of operations, and the enemy at Manassas 
being inferior in force, it appeared to me, 
and still so appears, that with even ordinary 
promptness and energy we might feel sure of 
success. 

In the mean time heavy forces of the enemy 
still confronted us at Waterloo Bridge, while 
his main body continued its march tow 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W HALLECK, (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


General Halleck, on July 23, 1862, assumed command as General-in-Chief of the armies of the United States, 
in compliance with the President's order of July 11. 


our right, following the course of Hedgman’s 
River (the Upper Rappahannock). I accord- 
ingly sent orders, early on the 27th of August, 
to General McDowell to move rapidly on 
Gainesville by the Warrenton pike with his 
own corps, reénforced by Reynolds’s division 
and Sigel’s corps. I directed Reno, followed 
by Kearny’s division of Heintzelman’s corps, 
to move on Greenwich, so as to reach there 
that night, to report thence at once to General 
McDowell, and to support him in operations 
against the enemy which were expected near 
Gainesville. With Hooker’s division of Heint- 
wlman’s corps | moved along the railroad 
toward Manassas Junction, to reopen our com- 
munications and to be in position to codperate 
with the forces along the Warrenton pike. 

On the afternoon of that day a severe 
figagement took place between Hooker's 
VoL. XXXI.—44. 


division and Ewell’s division of Jackson's 
corps, near Bristoe Station, on the railroad, 
Ewell was driven back along the railroad, 
but at dark still confronted Hooker along the 
banks of Broad Run. The loss in this action 
was about three hundred killed and wounded 
on each side. Ewell left his dead, many of 
his wounded, and some of his baggage on 
the field. 

I had not seen Hooker for many years, 
and I remembered him as a very handsome 
young man, with florid complexion and fair 
hair, and with a figure agile and graceful. 
As I saw him that afternoon on his white 
horse riding in rear of his line of battle, and 
close up to it, with the excitement of battle 
in his eyes, and that gallant and chivalric 
appearance which he always presented under 
fire, | was struck with admiration. Asa corps 
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commander, with his whole force operating 
under his own eye, it is much to be doubted 
whether Hooker had a superior in the army. 

The railroad had been torn up and the 
bridges burned in several places just west of 
Bristoe Station. I therefore directed General 
Banks, who had reached Warrenton Junction, 
to cover the railroad trains at that place until 
General Porter marched, and then to run 
back the trains toward Manassas as far as he 
could and rebuild the railroad bridges. Cap- 
tain Merrill of the Engineers was also di- 
rected, with a considerable force, to repair 
the railroad track and bridges toward Bristoe. 
This work was done by that accomplished 
officer as far east as Kettle Run on the 27th, 
and the trains were run back to that point 
next morning. 

At dark on the 27th Hooker informed me 
that his ammunition was nearly exhausted, 
only five rounds to the man being on hand. 
Before this time it had become apparent 


MAJOR-GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


that Jackson, with his whole force, was south 
of the Warrenton pike and in the immediate 
neighborhood of Manassas Junction. 

McDowell reached his position at Gaines- 
ville during the night of the 27th, as did also 
Kearny and Reno at Greenwich, and it was 
clear on that night that we had completely 
interposed between Jackson and the main 
body of the enemy under Lee, which was 
still west of the Bull Run range and in the 
vicinity of White Plains. 


“A. P. Hill’s division was sent by Jackson onaround- 
about march to Centreville, apparently as a ruse. Two 
brigades of Ewell followed A. P. Hill. Ewell’s other 
two brigades followed Hill to the north side of Bull 


In consequence of Hooker’s report, and the 
weakness of the small division which he com. 
manded, and to strengthen my right wing 
moving in the direction of Manassas, I sent 
orders to Porter at dark, which reached him 
at g o’clock Pp. M., to move forward from 
Warrenton Junction at one o’clock that night, 
and to report to me at Bristoe Station by 
daylight next morning (August 28th), ; 

There were but two courses left to Jackson 
by this sudden movement of the army, He 
could not retrace his steps through Gaines. 
ville, as that place was occupied by Mc Dowell 
with a force equal if not superior to his owr, 
To retreat through Centreville would cam 
him still farther away from the main body of 
Lee’s army. It was possible, however, to 
mass his whole force at Manassas Junction 
and assail our right (Hooker's division), which 
had fought a severe battle that afternoon, and 
was almost out of ammunition. Jackson with 
A. P. Hill’s division retired through Centre. 
ville.* Thinking it altogether within the 
probabilities that he might adopt the other 
alternative, I sent the orders above men- 
tioned to General Porter. He neither obeyed 
them nor attempted to obey them, but aiter 
ward gave as a reason for not doing so that 
his men were tired, the night was too dark 
to march, and that there was a wagon 
train on the road toward Bristoe. The 
distance was nine miles along the railroad 
track, with a wagon road on each side of 
it most of the way; but his corps did not 
reach Bristoe Station until 10:30 o'clock next 
morning, six hours after daylight; and the 
moment he found that the enemy had left our 
front he asked to halt and rest his corps. O! 
his first reason for not complying with my 
orders, it is only necessary to say that Sykes's 
division had reached Warrenton Junction at 
11 o'clock on the morning of the 27th, and 
had been in camp all day. Morell’s divisior 
arrived later in the day at Warrenton June 
tion, and would have been in camp for at 
least eight hours before the time it was ordered 
to march. The marches of these two divisions 
from Fredericksburg had been extremely de- 
liberate, and involved but little more exercise 
than is needed for good health. The diaries 
of these marches make Porter’s claim of fa- 
tigue ridiculous. To compare the condition 
of this corps and its marches with those of 
any of the troops of the Army of Virginia 
a sufficient answer to such a pretext. The 
impossibility of marching on account of the 
darkness of that night finds its best answer 


Run, and then marched up stream to the Stone Bridge, 
crossing south again by the pike; Taliaferro’s division 
took the shortest route to Groveton, following the Sud- 
ley Springs road to the Warrenton pike.— EDITOR. 
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in the fact that nearly every other division of 
the army, and the whole of Jackson's corps, 
marched during the greater part of the night 
in the immediate vicinity of Porter’s corps, 
and from nearly every point of the compass. 
The plea of darkness and of the obstruction 
of a wagon train along the road will strike 
our armies with some surprise in the light of 
their subsequent experience of night marches. 
The railroad track itself was clear and en- 
tirely practicable for the march of infantry. 

According to the testimony of Colonel 
Myers, quartermaster in charge of the train, 
the train was drawn off the roads and parked 
after dark that night; and even if this had 
not been the case, it is not necessary to tell 
any officer who served in the war that the 
infantry advance could easily have pushed 
the wagons off the road to make way for the 
artillery. Colonel Myers also testified that he 
could have gone on with his train that night, 
and that he drew off the road and parked his 
train for rest and because of the action of 
Hooker’s division in his front, and not because 
he was prevented from continuing his march 
by darkness or other obstacles. 

At nine o’clock on the night of the 27th, 
satisfied of Jackson’s position, I sent orders 
to General McDowell at Gainesville to push 
forward at the earliest dawn of day upon 
Manassas Junction, resting his right on the 
Manassas Gap Railroad and extending his 
left to the east. I directed General Reno at 
the same time to march from Greenwich, 
also direct on Manassas Junction, and Kearny 
to move from the same place upon Bristoe 
Station. This move of Kearny was to strength- 
en my right at Bristoe and unite the two divis- 
ions of Heintzelman’s corps. 

Jackson began to evacuate Manassas Junc- 
tion during the night (the 27th) and marched 
toward Centreville and other points of the 
Warrenton pike west of that place, and by 
eleven o'clock next morning was at and be- 
yond Centreville and north of the Warrenton 
pike. I arrived at Manassas Junction shortly 
after the last of Jackson’s force had moved 
off, and immediately pushed forward Hooker, 
Kearny, and Reno upon Centreville, and sent 
orders to Porter to come forward to Manassas 
Junction. I also wrote McDowell thesituation 
and directed him to call back to Gainesville 
any part of his force which had moved in the 
direction of Manassas Junction, and march 
upon Centreville along the Warrenton pike 
with the whole force under his command to 
intercept the retreat of Jackson toward Thor- 
oughfare Gap. With King’s division in advance, 
McDowell, marching toward Centreville, en- 
countered late in the afternoon the advance 
of Jackson's corps retreating toward Thorough- 


fare Gap. Late in the afternoon, also, Kearny 
drove the rear-guard of Jackson out of Centre- 
ville and occupied that place with his advance 
beyond it toward Gainesville. A very severe 


engagement occurred between King’s division 
and Jackson’s forces near the village of Grove- 
ton on the Warrenton pike, which was termi- 


ft 


MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT C. SCHENCK, (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


nated by the darkness, both parties maintaining 
their ground. The conduct of this division in 
this severe engagement was admirable, and 
reflects the utmost credit both upon its com- 
manders and the men under their command. 
That this division was not reénforced by Rey- 
nolds and Sigel seems unaccountable. The 
reason given, though it is not satisfactory, 
was the fact that General McDowell had left 
the command just before it encountered the 
enemy, and had gone toward Manassas Junc- 
tion, where he supposed me to be, in order to 
give mesome information about the immediate 
country in which we were operating, and with 
which, of course, he was much more familiar 
from former experience than I could be. | 
had left Manassas Junction, however, for Cen- 
treville. Hearing the sound of the guns indi 
cating King’s engagement with the enemy, 
McDowell set off to rejoin his command, but 
lost his way, and I first heard of him next 
morning at Manassas Junction. As his troops 
did not know of his absence, there was no one 
to give orders to Sigel and Reynolds. 

The engagement of King’s division was re- 
ported to me about ten o'clock at night near 
Centreville. I felt sure then, and so stated, 
that there was no escape for Jackson. On the 
west of him were McDowell’s corps (I did 
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CHARGE OF 


not then know that he had detached Ricketts), 


Sigel’s corps, and Reynolds’s division, all un- 


der command of McDowell. On the east of 
him, and with the advance of Kearny nearly 
in contact with him on the Warrenton pike, 
were the corps of Reno and Heintzelman. 
Porter was supposed to be at Manassas Junc- 
tion, where he ought to have been on that 
afternoon. 

[ sent orders to McDowell (supposing him 
to be with his command), and also direct to 
General King, several times during that night 
and once by his own staff-officer, to hold his 
ground at all hazards, to prevent the retreat 
of Jackson toward Lee, and that at daylight 
our whole force from Centreville and Manas- 
sas would assail him from the east, and he 
would be crushed between us. I sent orders 
also to General Kearny at Centreville to 
move forward cautiously that night along the 
Warrenton pike; to drive in the pickets of 
the enemy, and to keep as closely as possible 
in contact with him during the night, resting 
his left on the Warrenton pike and throwing 
his right to the north, if practicable, as far as 
the Little River pike, and at daylight next 
morning to assault vigorously with his right 
advanced, and that Hooker and Reno would 
certainly be with him shortly after daylight. 
I sent orders to General Porter, who I sup* 
posed was at Manassas Junction, to move 
upon Centreville at dawn, stating to him the 
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position of our forces, and that a severe battle 
would be fought that morning (the 2gth). 
With Jackson at and near Groveton, with 
McDowell on the west, and the rest of the 
army on the east of him, while Lee, with the 
mass of his army, was still west of ‘Thorough- 
fare Gap, the situation for us was certainly as 
favorable as the most sanguine person could 
desire, and the prospect of crushing Jackson, 
sandwiched between such forces, was certainly 
excellent. ‘There is no doubt, had General 
McDowell been with his command when 
King’s division of his corps became engaged 
with the enemy, he would have brought for 
ward to its support both Sigel and Reynolds, 
and the result would have been to hold the 
ground west of Jackson at least until morning 
brought against him also the forces moving 
from the direction of Centreville. 
To my great disappointment and surpmse, 
however, I learned toward daylight the next 
morning (the 29th) that King’s division had 
fallen back toward Manassas Junction, and 
that neither Sigel nor Reynolds had been en- 
gaged or had gone to the support of King. 
The route toward Thoroughfare Gap had thus 
been left open by the wholly unexpected re- 
treat of King’s division, due to the fact that 
he was not supported by Sigel and Reynolds, 
and an immediate change was necessary ™ 
the disposition of the troops under my com- 
mand. Sigel and Reynolds were near Grove- 
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ton, almost in contact w ith Jackson ; Ricketts 
had fallen back toward Bristoe from Thor- 
oughfare Gap, after offering (as might have 
beensexpected) ineffectual resistance to the 
passage of the Bull Run range by very supe- 
rior forces; King had fallen back to Manassas 
Junction; Porter was at Manassas Junction 
or near there; Reno and Hooker near Centre 
ville; Kearny at Centreville and beyond toward 
Groveton ; Jackson near Groveton with his 
whole corps; Lee with the main army of the 
enemy, except three brigades of Longstreet 
which had passed Hopewell Gap, north of 
Thoroughfare Gap. 

The field of battle was practically limited 
to the space between the old railroad grade 
from Sudley to Gainesville if prolonged across 
the Warrenton pike and the Sudley Springs road 
east of it. The railroad grade indicates almost 
exactly the line occupied by Jackson's force, 
our own line confronting it from left to right. 

The ridge which bounded the valley of 
Dawkins’s Branch on the west, and on which 
were the Hampton Cole and Monroe houses, 
offered from the Monroe house a full view of 
the field of battle from right to left, and the 
Monroe house being on the crest of the ridge 
overlooked and completely commanded the 
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approach to Jackson's right by the Warrenton 
turnpike. To the result of the battle this 
ridge was of the last importance, and if seized 
and held by noon, would absolutely have 
prevented any reénforcement of Jackson’s 
right from the direction of Gainesville. The 
northern slope of this ridge was held by our 
troops near the Douglass house, near which, 
also, the right of Jackson’s line rested. The 
advance of Porter's corps at Dawkins’s Branch 
was less than a mile and a half from the Mon 
roe house, and the road in his front was one 
of several which converged on that point. 
The whole field was free from obstacles to 
movement of troops and nearly £0 to manceu- 
vre, with only a few eminences, and these of 
a nature to have been seized and easily held by 
our troops even against very superior numbers. 
The ground was gently undulating and the 
water-courses insignificant, while the intersect- 
ing system of roads and lanes afforded easy 
communication with all parts of the field. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere in Virginia a 
more perfect field of battle than that on which 
the second battle of Bull Run was fought. 
About daylight, therefore, on the 29th of 
August, almost immediately after I received 
information of the withdrawal of King’s divis- 
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THE SUDLEY SPRINGS ROAD, LOOKING NORTH FROM THE SLOPE OF THE HENRY HOUSE HILI 


a the middle-ground on the Warrenton turnpike stands the 
a House, the central landmark in both battles of Bull Run. 
hom bank in the right foreground was a cover during the first 

ttle for some of the supports of the Union batteries on the 
manny House hill, the crest of which is two hundred and fifty 
or tetane to the right. In the first battle the fighting began 
on the Matthews hill, seen in the bac kground behind the Stone 








House, and was most desperate on the Henry hill. In the 
second battle the fighting was on the other side of the Sud- 
ley Springs road, and extended from the north round to the 
south-west, on Bald Hill, and ended on the Henry hill and 
the turnpike. Pope's headquarters on August 29 and 30, 
1862, were on the rising ground behind the Stone House 
Eprror 
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CONFLICT OF THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, BETWEEN KING'S DIVISION AND JACKSON’S RIGHT WING, 


(BY EDWIN FORBES, FROM HIS 


The view is from the north side of the Warrenton turnpike, a 
little east of Gainesville, and looking towards Manassas Junction, 
where smoke is seen over the ruins of the stores fired by Jackson 
during the previous night. King’s infantry forms two lines per- 
pendicular to and across the turnpike. The Confederates are 


ion toward Manassas Junction, I sent orders 
to General Sigel, in the vicinity of Groveton, 
to attack the enemy vigorously at daylight 
and bring him to a stand if possible. He 
was to be supported by Reynolds’s division. I 
instructed Heintzelman to push forward from 
Centreville toward Gainesville on the War- 
renton pike at the earliest dawn with the 
divisions of Kearny and Hooker, and gave 
orders also to Reno with his corps to follow 
closely in their rear. They were directed to 
use all speed, and as soon as they came up 
with the enemy to establish communication 
with Sigel, and to attack vigorously and 
promptly. I also sent orders to General 
Porter at Manassas Junction to move forward 
rapidly with his own corps and King’s divis- 
ion of McDowell’s corps, which was there 
also, upon Gainesville by the direct route 
from Manassas Junction to that place. I 
urged him to make all possible speed, with 
the purpose that he should come up with the 
enemy or connect himself with the left of our 
line near where the Warrenton pike is crossed 
by the road from Manassas Junction to 
Gainesville. 

Shortly after sending this order I received 
a note from General McDowell, whom I had 
not been able to find during the night of the 
28th, dated Manassas Junction, requesting 


SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


in the woods. During the battle of the following Friday and 
Saturday, August 29 and 30, the opposing lines were reversed; 
Jackson was to the left looking toward Manassas, and Longstreet's 
lines, facing like King’s in the above picture, were a little farther 
down the pike and extended far to the right.— Eprror. 


that King’s division be not taken from his 


command, I immediately sent a joint order, 
addressed to Generals McDowell and Porter, 
repeating the instructions to move forward 
with their commands toward Gainesville, and 
informing them of the position and movements 
of Sigel and Heintzelman. 

Sigel attacked the enemy at daylight on the 
morning of the 29th about a mile east of 
Groveton, where he was joined by the divis- 
ions of Hooker and Kearny. Jackson fell 
back, but was so closely pressed by these 
forces that he was obliged to make a stand. 
He accordingly took up his position along 
and behind the old railroad embankment ¢x- 
tending along his entire front, with his left 
near Sudley Springs and his right just south 
of the Warrenton pike. His batteries, some 
of them of heavy caliber, were posted behind 
the ridges in the open ground, while the mass 
of his troops were sheltered by woods and the 
railroad embankment. 

I arrived on the field from Centreville about 
noon, and found the opposing forces confront- 
ing each other both considerably cut up by the 
severe action in which they had been engaged 
since daylight. Heintzelman’s corps (the divis- 
ions of Hooker and Kearny) occupied the 
right of our line toward Sudley Springs. 
Sigel was on his left, with his line extending 
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a short distance south of the Warrenton pike, 
the division of Schenck occupying the high 
ground to the left (south) of the pike. ‘The 
extreme left was held by Reynolds. Reno's 
corps had reached the field and the most of it 
had been pushed forward into action, leaving 


four regiments in reserve behind the center of 


the line of battle. Immediately after I reached 
the ground, General Sigel reported to me that 
his line was weak, that the divisions of Schurz 
and Steinwehr were much cut up and ought 
to be drawn back from the front. I informed 
him that this was impossible, as there were no 
troops to replace them, and that he must hold 
his greund; that | would not immediately 
push his troops again into action, as the corps 
of McDowell and Porter were moving for- 
ward on the road from Manassas Junction to 
Gainesville, and must very soon be in position 
to fall upon the enemy’s right flank and 
possibly on his rear. I rode along the front 
of our line and gave the same information to 
Heintzelman and Reno. | shall not soon for- 
get the bright and confident face and the 
alert and hearty manner of that most accom- 
plished and loyal soldier, General J. L. Reno. 
From first to last in this campaign he was 
always cheerful and ready ; anxious to antici- 
pate if possible, and prompt to execute with 
all his might, the orders he received. He was 
short in stature and upright in person, and 
with a face and manner so bright and engag- 
ing at all times, but most especially noticeable 
in the fury of battle, that it was both a pleasure 
and a comfort to see him. In his death, two 
weeks afterward, during the battle of South 
Mountain, when he led his troops with his 
usual gallantry and daring, the Government 
lost one of its best and most promising officers. 
Had he lived to see the end of the war, he 
would undoubtedly have attained one of the 
highest, if not the very highest position in the 
army. His superior abilities were unques- 
tioned, and if he lacked one single element 
that goes to make a perfect soldier, certainly 
it was not discovered before his death. 

The troops were permitted to rest for a time, 
and to resupply themselves with ammunition. 
From 1:30 to 4 o'clock p. M. very severe con- 
flicts occurred repeatedly all along the line,and 
there was a continuous roar of artillery and 
small arms, with scarcely an intermission. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon three dis- 
charges of artillery were heard on the extreme 
left of our line or right of the enemy’s, and I 
for the moment, and naturally, believed that 
Porter and McDowell had reached their posi- 
tions and were engaged with the enemy. I 
heard only three shots, and as nothing followed 

was at a loss to know what had become of 
these corps, or what was delaying them, as 
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before this hour they should have been, even 
with ordinary marching, well up on our left. 
Shortly afterwards | received information that 
McDowell's corps was advancing to join the 
left of our line by the Sudley Springs road, 
and would probably be up within two hours. 
At 4:30 o’clock I sent a peremptory order to 
General Porter, who was at or near Dawkins’s 
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Both on Friday and Saturday afternoons there was desperate 
fighting about the railroad cut and embankment opposite and 
to the right of the site of the battle monument (see map on 
the next page). Grover’s brigade of Hooker's division here 
charged Jackson's center on Friday afternoon, before Kearny's 
successful and bloody charge on Jackson's left. Grover led 
five regiments, altogether about 1500 men, and in twenty min 
utes lost 486, or nearly one-third of his command. In his 
report General Grover says: ‘‘ I rode over the field in front 
as far as the position of the enemy would admit, After ris 
ing the hill under which my command lay an open field was 
entered, and from one edge of it gradually fell off in a slope to a 
valley, through which ran a railroad embankment. Beyond this 
embankment the forest continued, and the corresponding heights 
beyond were held by the enemy in force, supported by artillery. 
At 3 p.m. I rec Meal on order to advance in line of battle over 
this ground, pass the embankment, enter the edge of the woods 
beyond, and hold it. Dispositions for carrying out such orders 
were immediately made. Pieces were loaded, bayonets fixed, 
and instructions given for the line to move slowly upon the enem 
until it felt his fire, then close upon him am ty fire one well- 
directed volley, and rely upon the bayonet to secure the position 
on the other side. We rapidly and firmly pressed upon the em- 
bankment, and here occurred a short, sharp, and obstinate hand- 
to-hand conflict with bayonets and clubbed muskets. Many of 
the enemy were bayoneted in their tracks, others struck down 
with the butts of pieces, and onward pressed our line. In a few 
yards more it met a terrible fire from a second line, which in its 
turn broke. The enemy's third line now bore down upon our 
thinned ranks in close order, and swept back the right center and 
a portion of our left. With the gallant Sixteenth Massachusetts 
on our left I tried to turn his flank, but the breaking of our right 
and center and the weight of the enemy’s lines caused the neces 
sity of falling back, first to the embankment, and then to our first 
position, behind which we rallied to our colors."’— Eprror 


Branch, about four or five miles distant from 
my headquarters, to push forward at once 
into action on the enemy’s right, and if possible 
on his rear, stating to him generally the con- 
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POSITIONS OF TROOPS AT SI 


At noon of that day Porter's corps was in much the same posi- 
tion as at sunset ; and, according to General Pope, at noon Porter, 
with very little resistance to overcome, might have oc« upied the 
hill of the Monroe and Hampton Cole houses. The great impor- 
tance to the Union army of that position is described by General 
Pope on page 453. Longstreet at that hour was hurrying to the 
field through Gainesville, and the right of the Union army was 
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arrayed in continuous line in front of Jackson from a point om 
the turnpike three-quarters of a mile west of Groveton to the 
point where the Sudley Springs road crosses the unfinished raib 
road which was Jackson’s stronghold. The map above illustrates 
the situation at the time of the greatest success on the night, 
when Jackson's left had been turned upon itself by Keamys 
Reno's, and Hooker's divisions. — Eprrok. 
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dition of things on the field in front of me. 
At 5:30 o'clock, when General Porter should 
have been going into action in compliance 
with this order, I directed Heintzelman and 
Reno to attack the enemy’s left. The attack 
was made promptly and with vigor and per- 
sistence, and the left of the enemy was doubled 
back toward his center. After a severe and 
bloody action of an hour, Kearny forced the 
position on the left of the enemy and occupied 
the field of battle there. 

By this time General McDowell had arrived 
on the field, and I pushed his corps, supported 
by Reynolds, forward at once into action 
along the Warrenton pike toward the en- 
emy’s right, then said to be falling back. This 
attack along the pike was made by King’s 
division near sunset; but as Porter made no 
movement whatever toward the field, Long- 
street, who was pushing to the front, was 
able to extend his lines beyond King’s left 
with impunity, and King’s attack did not 
accomplish what was expected, in view of the 
anticipated attack which Porter was ordered 
to make, and should have been making at 
the same time. 

From five o’clock in the day until some 
time after dark the fighting all along our 
lines was severe and bloody, and our losses 
were very heavy. To show. clearly the char- 
acter of the battle on the 29th, I embody ex- 
tracts from the official reports of General Lee, 
of General T. J. Jackson, and of Longstreet 
and Hill, who commanded the enemy’s forces 
on that day. I choose the reports of the 
officers commanding against us for several 
reasons, but especially to show Longstreet’s 
movements and operations on the afternoon 
of the _ of August, when, it is alleged, he 
was held in check by Porter. General Lee says: 


- +» “Generals Jones and Wilcox bivouacked 
that night east of the mountain; and on the morning 
of the twenty-ninth the whole command resumed the 
march, the sound of cannon at Manassas announcin 
that Jackson was already engaged. Longstreet entered 
the turnpike near Gainesville, and moving down 
toward Groveton, the head of his column came upon 
the field in rear of the enemy’s left, which had alread 
opened with artillery upon Fee ape right, as previ- 
ously described. He immediately placed some of his 
batteries in position, but before he could complete his 
dispositions to attack, the enemy withdrew ; not, how- 
ever, without loss from our artillery. Longstreet took 
position on the right of Jackson, Hood’s two bri- 
gades, supported by Evans, being de loyed across the 
turnpike, and at right angles to it. These troops were 
weeported on the left by three brigades under General 

ilcox, and by a like force on the right under General 

semper. D. R. Jones’s division formed the extreme 

right of the line, resting on the Manassas Gap rail- 

= cavalry guarded our right and left flanks ; 
on the right being under General Stuart in person. 

After the arrival of Longstreet the enemy changed his 

oo and began to concentrate opposite Jackson's 
opening a brisk artillery fire, aabem responded 
Vow. XXXI.—4s. 


to with effect by some of General A. P. Hill’s batteries. 
Colonel Walton placed a part of his artillery upon acom- 
manding position between the lines of Generals Jack- 
son and Longstreet, by order of the latter, and engaged 
the enemy vigorously for several hours, Soon afterward 
General Stuart reported the approach of a large force 
from the direction of Bristoe Station, threatening Long- 
street’s right. The brigades under General Wilcox 
were sent to reénforce General Jones, but no serious 
attack was made, and after firing a few shots the 
enemy withdrew. While this demonstration was be- 
ing made on our right, a large force advanced to assail 
the left of Jackson’s position, occupied by the division 
of General A. P. Hill. The attack was received by his 
troops with their accustomed steadiness, and the battle 
raged with great fury. The enemy was repeatedly re- 
pulsed, but again pressed on to the attack with fresh 
troops. Once he succeeded in penetrating an interval 
between General Gregg’s brigade, on the extreme left, 
and that of General Thomas, but was quickly driven 
back with great slaughter by the Fourteenth South Car- 
olina regiment, then in reserve, and the Forty-ninth 
Georgia, of Thomas’s brigade. The contest was close 
and obstinate; the combatants sometimes delivering 
their fire at ten paces. General Gregg, who was most 
exposed, was reénforced by Hays’s brigade under 
Colonel Forno, and successfully and gallantly resisted 
the attacks of the enemy, until, the ammunition of his 
brigade being exhausted, and all his field-officers but 
two killed or wounded, it was relieved, after several 
hours of severe fighting, by Early’s brigade and the 
Eighth Louisiana regiment. General Early drove the 
enemy back, with heavy loss, and snentel about two 
hundred yards beyond the line of battle, when he was 
recalled to the position on the railroad where Thomas, 
Pender, and Archer had firmly held their ground 
against every attack. While the battle was raging on 
ere left, General Longstreet ordered Hood and 
évans to advance, but before the order could be obeyed 
Hood was himself attacked, and his command at once 
became warmly engaged. General Wilcox was re- 
called from the right and ordered to advance on Hood’s 
left, and one of Kemper’s brigades, under Colonel 
Hunton, moved forward on his right. The enemy was 
repulsed by Hood after a severe contest, and fell back, 
closely followed by our troops. The battle continued 
until 9 P. M., the enemy retreating until he reached a 
stron sition, which he held with a large force. 
The » Bh wrens of the night put a stop to the engage- 
ment, and our troops remained in their advanced posi- 
tion until early next morning, when they were with- 
drawn to their first line. One piece of artillery, several 
stands of colors, and a number of prisoners were cap- 
tured. Our loss was severe in this engagement ; Brig- 
adier-Generals Field and Trimble, and Colonel Forno, 
commanding Hays’s brigade, were severely wounded, 
and several other valuable officers killed or disabled 
whose names are mentioned in the accompanying 
reports.” 


General Jackson in his report dated April 
27, 1863, says: 


. . . “Mytroops on this day were distributed | 
and in the vicinity of the cut of an unfinished railr 

(intended as a part of the track to connect the Man- 
assas road directly with Alexandria), stretching from 
the Warrenton turnpike in the direction of Sudley’s 
Mill. It was mainly along the’ excavation of this un- 
finished road that my line of battle was formed on the 
29th: Jackson’s division, under Brigadier-General 
Starke, on the right; Ewell’s division, under Briga- 
dier-General Lawton, in the center; and Hill’s divis- 
ion on the left. In the morning, about 10 o’clock, the 
Federal artillery opened with spirit and animation 
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upon our right, which was soon replied to by the bat- 
teries of Poague, Carpenter, Dement, Brockenbrough, 
and Latimer, under Major (L. M.) Shumaker. This 
lasted for some time, when the enemy moved around 
more to our left, to another point of attack. His next 
effort was directed against our left. This was vigorously 
repulsed by the batteries of Braxton, Crenshaw, and 
Pegram. About 2 o’clock Pp. M. the Federal infantry, 
in large force, advanced to the attack of our left, oc- 
cupied by the division of General Hill. It pressed 
forward in defiance of our fatal and destructive fire 
with great determination, a portion of it crossing a 
deep cut in the railroad track, and penetrating in 
heavy force an interval of nearly one hundred and sev- 
enty-five yards, which separated the right of Gregg’s 
from the left of Thomas’s brigade. For a short time 
Gregg’s brigade, on the extreme left, was isolated from 
the main body of the command, But the Fourteenth 
South Carolina regiment, then in reserve, with the 
Forty-ninth Georgia, left of Colonel Thomas, attacked 
the exultant enemy with vigor and drove them back 
across the railroad track with great slaughter.” . 


General Longstreet says in his report, dated 
October 10, 1862: 


. . « “Early on the 29th [ August] the columns [that 
had passed Thoroughfare and iopewell Gaps] were 
united, and the advance to join General Jackson was 
resumed. The noise of battle was heard before we 
reached Gainesville. The march was quickened to the 
extent of our capacity. The excitement of battle 
seemed to give new life and strength to our jaded 
men, and the head of my column soon reached a posi- 
tion in rear of the enemy’s left flank, and within easy 
cannon-shot. 

“ On approaching the field some of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hood’s batteries were ordered into position, and 
his division was deployed on the right and left of the 
turnpike, at right angles with it, and supported by 
Brigadier-General Evans’s brigade. Before these bat- 
teries could open, the enemy discovered our move- 
ments and withdrew his left. Another battery (Captain 
Stribling’s) was placed upon a commanding position 
to my right, which played upon the rear of the enemy’s 
left and drove him entirely from that part of the field. 
He changed his front rapidly, so as to meet the ad- 
vance of Hood and Evans. 

“Three brigades, under General Wilcox, were 
thrown forward to the support of the left; and three 
others, under General Kemper, to the support of the 
right of these commands. General D. R. Jones’s di- 
vision was placed upon the Manassas Gap railroad to 
the right, and in echelon with regard to the three last 
elentes. Colonel Walton placed’ his batteries in a 
commanding position between my line and that of 
General Jackson, and engaged the enemy for several 
hours in a severe and successful artillery duel. Ata 
late hour in the day Major-General Stuart reported 
the approach of the enemy in heavy columns against 
my extreme right. I withdrew General Wilcox, with 
his three brigades, from the left, and placed his com- 
mand in position to support Jones in case of an attack 
against m 7. After some few shots the enemy 
withdrew his forces, moving them around toward his 
front, and about four o’clock in the afternoon began 
to press forward against General Jackson’s position. 
Wilcox’s brigades were moved back to their former 

osition, — Hood’s two brigades, supported by 

vans, were quickly pressed forward to the attack. 
At the same time Wilcox’s three brigades made a like 
advance, as also Hunton’s brigade, of Kemper’s com- 
mand. 

“These movements were executed with commend- 
able zeal and ability. Hood, supported by Evans, made 
a gallant attack, driving the enemy back till nine o’clock 
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at night. One piece of artillery, several regimental stand. 
ards, and a number of prisoners were taken, The en. 
emy’s entire force was found to be massed directlyin my 
front, and in so strong a position that it was not deemed 
advisable to move on against his immediate front; s9 
the troops were quietly withdrawn at one o'clock the 
following morning. The wheels of the captured pj 
were cut down, and it was left on the ground. The 
enemy seized that opportunity to claim a victory, and 
the Federal commander was so imprudent as to dispatch 
his Government, by telegraph, tidings to that effect, 
After withdrawing from the attack, my troops were 
placed in the line first occupied, and in the original 
order.” 


General A. P. Hill says in his report, dated 
February 25, 1863: 


. . » “Friday morning, in accordance with orders 

from General Jackson, I occupied the line of the unfin. 
ished railroad, my extreme left resting near Sudley 
Ford, my right near the point where the road strikes the 
open field, Gregg, Field, and Thomas in the front line; 
crege on the left and Field on the right ; with Branch, 
Pender, and Archer as supports. . . . 
“The evident intention of the enemy this day was 
to turn our left and overwhelm Jackson’s corps before 
Longstreet came up, and to accomplish this the most 
persistent and furious onsets were made, by column 
after column of infantry, accompanied by numerous 
batteries of artillery. Soon my reserves were all in, 
and up to six o’clock my division, assisted by the 
Louisiana brigade of General Hays, commanded by 
Colonel Forno, with a heroic courage and obstinacy 
almost beyond parallel, had met and repulsed six dis- 
tinct and separate assaults, a portion of the time the 
majority of the men being without a cartridge. . . 

“ The enemy prepared Soe a dast and determined at- 
tempt. Their serried masses, overwhelming superior- 
ity of numbers, and bold bearing made the chances of 
victory to tremble in the balance; my own division 
exhausted by seven hours’ unremitted fighting, hardl 
one round per man remaining, and weakened in al 
things save its unconquerable spirit. Casting about for 
help, fortunately it was here reported to me that the bri- 
gades of Generals Lawton and Early were near by, and, 
sending to them, they promptly moved to my front at 
the most opportune moment, and this last charge met 
the same disastrous fate that had befallen those pre- 
ceding. Having received an order from General Jack- 
son to endeavor to avoid a general engagement, ~ 
commanders of brigades contented themselves wil 
repulsing the enemy and following them up but a few 
hundred yards.” 


General J. E. B. Stuart says in his report, 
dated February 28, 1863: 


. . . “I met with the head of General Longstreet’s 
column between Haymarket and Gainesville, and there 
communicated to the commanding general General 
Jackson’s position and the enemy’s. then passed the 
cavalry through the column so as to place it on Long 
street’s right flank, and advanced directly towards Me- 
nassas, while the column kept directly down the pike 
to join General Jackson’s right. I scbestel a fine po- 
sition for a battery on the right, and one having been 
sent to me, I ioulle few shots at the enemy’s su 
position, which induced him to shift his position. Gen- 
eral Robertson, who, with his command, was sent 1 
reconnoiter farther down the road toward Manass#s 
reported the enemy in his front. Upon repairing ® 
that front, I found that Rosser’s regiment was engage 
with the enemy to the left of the road, and Robertsons 
vedettes had found the enemy approaching from the di- 
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rection of Bristoe Station towards Sudley. The pro- 
longation of his line of march would have passed 
through my position, which was a very fine one for 
artillery as well as observation, and struck Longstreet 
in flank. I waited his approach long enough to ascer- 
tain that there was at least an army corps, at the same 
time keeping detachments of cavalry dragging brush 
down the road from the direction of Gainesville, so as 
to deceive the — (a ruse which Porter’s report 
shows was successful), and notified the commanding 
general, then — me on the turnpike, that Long- 
street’s flank and rear were seriously threatened, and 
of the importance to us of the ridge I then held. Im- 
mediately upon the receipt of that intelligence, Jenkins’s, 
Kemper’s, and D. R. Jones’s brigades, and several 
ieces of artillery were ordered to me by General 
ngstreet, and being placed in position fronting Bris- 
toe, awaited the enemy’s advance. After exchanging a 
few shots with rifle-pieces this corps withdrew toward 
Manassas, leaving artillery and supports to hold the 
position till night. Brigadier-General Fitz Lee returned 
to the vicinity of Sudley, after a very successful expe- 
dition, of which his official report has not been received, 
and was instructed to co}perate with Jackson’s left. 
Late in the afternoon the artillery on this commanding 
ridge was, to an important degree, auxiliary to the at- 
tack upon the enemy, and Jenkins’s brigade repulsed 
the enemy in handsome style at one volley, as they ad- 
vanced across a corned. Thus the day ended, our 
lines having considerably advanced.” 


What would have been the effect of the 
application on the enemy’s right at, or at any 
time after, five o’clock that afternoon of ten 
or twelve thousand effective men who had 
not been in battle at all, I do not myself 
consider doubtful. 

In this battle the Fifth Corps, under General 
F. J. Porter, took no part whatever, but re- 
mained all day in column, without even 
deploying into line of battle or making an 
effort in force to find out what was in their 
front. That General Porter knew of the prog- 
ress of the battle on his right, and that he 
believed the Union army was being defeated, 
is shown by his own dispatches to McDowell, 
several times repeated during the day. That 
subjoined will be sufficient : 

“GENERALS MCDowELL AND Ki1nG:—I found it 
impossible to communicate by crossing the woods to 
Groveton. The enemy are in great force on this road, 
and as they appear to eve driven our forces back, the 
fire of the enemy having advanced and ours retired, I 
have determined to withdraw to Manassas. I have 
attempted to communicate with McDowell and Sigel, 
but my messengers have run into the enemy. They 
save gathered artillery and cavalry and infantry, and 
the advancing masses of dust show the enemy coming 
in force. Iam now going to the head of the column 
to see what is passing and how affairs are going, and 

will communicate with you. Had you not better 
send your train back ? 

“F. J. Porter, Major-General.” 


Not the artillery only, but the volleys of 
musketry in this battle were also plainly heard 
on their right and front by the advance of 
Porter's troops much of the day. In conse- 
quence of his belief that the army on his right 
was being defeated, as stated in more than 
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one of these dispatches, he informed General 
McDowell that he intended to retire to 
Manassas, and advised McDowell to send 
back his trains in the same direction. 

For this action, or non-action, he has been 
on the one hand likened to Benedict Arnold, 
and on the other favorably compared with 
George Washington. I presume he would not 
accept the first position, and probably would 
hardly lay claim to the second. Certainly I 
have not the inclination, even had I the 
power, to assign him to either or to any posi- 
tion between the two; and if he were alone 
concerned in the question, I should make no 
comment at all on the subject at this day. 
Many others than himself and the result of a 
battle, however, are involved in it, and they 
do not permit silence when the second battle 
of Bull Run is discussed, Without going into 
the merits of the case, which has been obscured 
and confused by so many and such varied 
controversies, I shall confine myself to a bare 
statement of the facts as they are known to 
me personally, or communicated officially by 
officers of rank and standing, and by the of- 
ficial reports of both armies engaged in the 
battle. General Porter was tried by court- 
martial a few months after the battle and was 
cashiered. The reasons given by him at the 
time for his failure to go into action, or take 
any part in the battle, were: first, that he 
considered himself under General McDowell’s 
orders, who told him that they were too far 
to the front for a battle ; and, second, that the 
enemy was in such heavy force in his front 
that he would have been defeated had he 
attacked. General McDowell stated before 
the court-martial that, so far from saying that 
they were too far to the front for battle, he 
directed General Porter before leaving him to 
put his corps into the action where he was, 
and that he (McDowell) would move farther 
to the right and go into the battle there. 
Upon Porter remarking that he could not go . 
in there without getting into a fight, McDowell 
replied, “I thought that was what we came 
here for.” 

General Stuart (J. E. B.), who commanded 
the cavalry in Lee’s army, tells in his official 
report above quoted precisely what was in 
General Porter's front, and what means he 
took to produce upon General Porter the im- 
pression that there were heavy forces in front 
of him and advancing toward him, General 
Porter certainly made no reconnoissance in 
force to ascertain whether or not there was a 
heavy force in his front; and Stuart’s report 
makes it quite certain that at the time referred 
to by him, Porter could easily have moved 
forward from Dawkins’s Branch and seized 
the ridge on which are the Hampton, Cole, 
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and Monroe houses, from which he would 
have had a complete view of the field from 
right to left. Not only this, but his occupation 
of that ridge would have connected him 
closely with our left, and absolutely prevented 
Longstreet from forming on Jackson’s right 
until he had dislodged Porter, which would 
have occupied him too long to have permitted 
the effective use of his troops for any other 


Longstreet did not annihilate Porter's corps 
during the day if it were so easily in his power 
to do so, It is also proper to suggest that it 
would have required a long time and all of his 
force to do this annihilating business on such 
a corps as Porter’s; and in that case, what 
would have become of Jackson’s right de. 
prived of Longstreet’s active support, which 
barely enabled Jackson to hold the ground 
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VIEW OF JACKSON'S POSITION AS SEEN FROM GROVETON CORNERS. (FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


The farthest ridge is the line of the unfinished railway. Jackson's center occupied the ground in the right of the picture. There, on 
elevated open ground, the front of a deep cut, stands the Union monument illustrated on the next page.— Eprror. 


purpose, and certainly for the advance which 
he subsequently made against our left. Long- 
street now asserts that he was in front of 
Porter with part of his corps at some indefinite 
hour of the day, variously fixed, but according 
to him by eleven o’clock in the morning, about 
the time that Porter’s corps reached Dawkins’s 
Branch. He further asserts, somewhat ex- 
travagantly, that if Porter had attacked he 
(Longstreet) would have annihilated him. 
He seems to have thought it a simple matter 
to annihilate an army corps of ten or twelve 
thousand men, much of which was composed 
of regular troops, but perhaps his statement 
to that effect would hardly be accepted by 
military men. If such an assertion made by 
a corps commander of one army is sufficient 
reason for a corps commander of the opposing 
army not to attack, even under orders to do 
so, it is hard to see how any general com- 
manding an army could direct a battle at all; 
and certainly if such assertions as Longstreet’s 
are considered reliable, there would have been 
no battle fought in our civil war, since they 
could easily have been had from either side 
in advance of any battle that was fought. 

It seems pertinent to ask why General 


that afternoon, Longstreet himself falling back 
at least a mile from our front at one o'clock 
that night after several hours of severe fighting? 
I shall not discuss the various statements 
concerning the time of Longstreet’s arrival on 
the field. That he may have been there in 
person at the hour he mentions is of course 
possible ; but that his corps was with him, 
that it was in line of battle at any such hour, 
or was in any such condition to fight as 
Porter was, can neither be truthfully asserted 
nor successfully maintained. Whatever Por- 
ter supposed to be Longstreet’s position, how- 
ever, In no respect touches his obligation to 
move forward under the circumstances and 
force Longstreet to develop what he really 
had, which he (Porter) certainly did not know 
and had taken no measures to know. The 
severe fighting on his right, which he heard 
and interpreted into a defeat for the Union 
army, did not permit him to rest idle on the 
field with his troops in column and with no 
sufficient effort even to find out anything of 
the field in front of him. Pia 
If a mere impression that the enemy 1s in 
heavy force and that an attack or further ad- 
vance might be hazardous is a sufficient rea- 
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son for a corps commander to keep out of a 
battle, raging in his hearing, especially when 
he thinks that his friends are being defeated, 
it is extremely difficult to see how any army 
commander would venture to engage in battle 
at all, unless he could ascertain in advance and 
keep himself acquainted during the day with 
the impressions of his corps commandersabout 
the propriety of going into the battle at all. 
Certainly Porter did not know at that time 
that Longstreet was in his front, and his non- 
action was based on fancy, and not on any 
fact that he knew. 

But wherever Longstreet was in the morn- 
ing, it is certain that at four o’clock that 
day, or about four o’clock, according to his 
own official report, he withdrew the larger 
part of his force and advanced to Jackson's 
right flank to resist the last attack of the 
Union army on Jackson’s line, and that for 
several hours he was engaged in a severe 
battle on our left, utterly ignoring Porter and 
presenting his right flank to Porter’s attack 
during that whole time. He seems also to 
have entirely forgotten that he was “ held in 
check,” as he was good-natured enough to 
say he was years afterward. During these long 
hours General Porter still remained idle with 
his corps in column and many of them lying 
on the ground, for ease of 
position probably, as they 
were not under fire. 

Taking the enemy's own 
account of the battle that 
afternoon, which lasted sev- 
eral hours, and its result, 
it is not unreasonable to 
say that, if General Porter 
had attacked Longstreet’s right 
with ten or twelve thousand men 
while the latter was thus engaged, 
the effect would have been conclusive. 
Porter's case is the first I have ever known, 
or that I think is recorded in military history, 
where the theory has been seriously put forth 
that the hero of a battle is the man who keeps 
out of it. With this theory in successful opera- 
tion, war will be stripped of most of its terrors, 
and a pitched battle need not be much more 
dangerous to human life than a militia muster. 

When the battle ceased on the 29th of 
August, we were in possession of the field on 
our nght, and occupied on our left the position 
held early in the day, and had every right to 
claim a decided success. What that success 
might have been, if a corps of twelve thou- 
sand men who had not been in battle that 
day had been thrown against Longstreet’s 
nght while engaged in the severe fight that 
afternoon, I need not indicate. To say that 
General Porter’s non-action during that whole 
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day was wholly unexpected and disappointing, 
and that it provoked severe comment on all 
hands, is to state the facts mildly. 

Every indication during the night of the 
29th and up to ten o’clock on the morning of 
the 30th pointed to the retreat of the enemy 
from our front. Paroled prisoners of our own 
army, taken on the evening of the 29th, and 
who came into our lines on the morning of 
the 30th, reported the enemy retreating dur- 
ing the whole night in the direction of and 
along the Warrenton pike (since confirmed 
by Longstreet’s report). Generals McDowell 
and Heintzelman, who reconnoitered the po- 
sition held by the enemy’s left on the evening 
of the 29th, also confirmed this statement. 
They reported to me the evacuation of these 
positions by the enemy, and that there was 
every indication of their retreat in the direc- 
tion of Gainesville. On the morning of the 
30th, as may be easily believed, our troops, 


MONUMENT YO THE UNION SOLDIERS WHO FELL AT GROVETON 
AUGUST 28, 29 AND 30, 1862. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
SOON AFTER THE MONUMENT WAS ERECTED IN 1865.) 


This view was taken from the edge of the railway cut, lookin 
toward the Union lines. The shaft is of brown sandstone, ‘and 
in design and material is like the monument erected on the Henry 
hill at the same time. Vandals have removed the shot and shell 
that were fixed with mortar to the base and to the top of the 
shaft; every vestige of the inclosing fence has been carried off, and 
the monument is partly hidden by the four evergreens which were 


planted at the four corners. In May, 1884, we found a Union 
canteen on the well-grazed sward near the monument. The field 
behind the railway cut and behind the embankment, east of the 
cut, were even then strewn with the tins of cartridge boxes, rusty 
camp utensils, and bits of accouterments.— Eprror 


who had been marching and fighting almost 
continuously for so many days, were greatly 
exhausted. They had had little to eat for two 
days, and artillery and cavalry horses had been 
in harness and under the saddle for ten days, 
and had been almost out of forage for the 
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last two days. It may be readily imagined 
how little these troops, after such severe labors 
and hardships, were in condition for further 
active marching and fighting. I had tele- 
graphed General Halleck on the 28th our con- 
dition, and had begged of him to have rations 
and forage sent forward to us from Alexandria 
with all speed ; but about daylight on the 3oth 
I received a note from General Franklin, 
written by direction of General McClellan, 
informing me that rations and forage would 
be loaded into the available wagons and cars 
at Alexandria as soon as I should send back a 
cavalry escort to guard the trains. Such a let- 
ter, when we were fighting the enemy and 
Alexandria was full of troops, needs no com- 
ment. Our cavalry was well-nigh broken down 
completely, and certainly we were in no con- 
dition to spare troops from the front, nor could 
they have gone to Alexandria and returned 
within the time by which we must have had 
provisions and forage or have fallen back to- 
ward supplies; nor am I able to understand 
of what use cavalry could be to guard railroad 
trains. It was not until I received this letter 


that I began to be hopeless of any successful 
issue to our operations; but I felt it to be my 
duty, notwithstanding the broken-down con- 
dition of the forces under my command, to 
hold my position. I had received no sort of 
information of any troops coming forward to 


reénforce me since the 24th, and did not ex- 
pect on the morning of the 3oth that any as- 
sistance would reach me from the direction 
of Washington, but I determined again to give 
battle to the enemy and delay as long as pos- 
sible his further advance toward Washington. 
I accordingly prepared to renew the engage- 
ment. 

General Porter, with whose non-action of 
the day before I was naturally dissatisfied, 
had been peremptorily ordered that night to 
report to me in person with his corps, and ar- 
rived on the field early in the morning. His 
corps had been reénforced by Piatt’s brigade 
of Sturgis’s division, and was estimated to be 
about twelve thousand strong; but in some 
hitherto unexplained manner one brigade of 
his (Porter’s) corps had straggled off from the 
corps and appeared at Centreville during the 
day. With this straggling brigade was Gen- 
eral Morell, commander of the division to 
which it belonged. 

This brigade remained at Centreville all 
day, in sight and sound of the battle in which 
the corps to which it belonged was engaged, 
but made no move to join it or to approach 
the field of battle. On the contrary, the bri- 
gade commander made requisition for ten 
thousand pairs of shoes on one of my aides- 
de-camp who was at Centreville in charge of 
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the headquarters train. The troops unde 
General Sturgis and General A. Sanders Pigg, 
had followed this brigade by misunderstang. 
ing the situation ; but the moment they found 
themselves away from the battle these two 
officers, with true soldierly spirit, passed 
Morell and brought their commands to the 
field and into the battle, where they rendered 
gallant and distinguished services. 

Between twelve and two o’clock during the 
day I advanced Porter’s corps, supported by 
King’s division of McDowell’s corps, and 
supported also on their left by Sigel’s coms 
and Reynolds’s division, to attack the enemy 
along the Warrenton pike. At the same time 
the corps of Heintzelman and Reno on ow 
right were directed to push forward to the 
left and front toward the pike and attack the 
enemy’s left flank. For a time Ricketts’s divis. 
ion of McDowell’s corps was placed in sup. 
port of this movement. I was obliged to as- 
sume the aggressive or to fall back, as from 
want of provisions I was not able to await an 
attack from the enemy or the result of any 
other movement he might make. 

Every moment of delay increased the odds 
against us, and I therefore pushed forward 
the attack as rapidly as possible. Soon after 
Porter advanced toattack along the Warrenton 
pike, and the assault was made by Heintzel- 
man and Reno on the right, it became appar- 
ent that the enemy was massing his forces as 
fast as they arrived on the right of Jackson, 
and was moving forward to force our left. Gen- 
eral McDowell was therefore directed to recall 
Ricketts’s division from our right, and putit 
so as to strengthen our left thus threatened. 

Porter’s corps was repulsed aftersome severe 
fighting, and began to retire, and the enemy 
advancing to the assault, our whole line was 
soon furiously engaged. The main attack of 
the enemy was made against our left, but was 
met with stubborn resistance by the divisions 
of Schenck and Reynolds, and the brigade 
of Milroy, who were soon reénforced on the 
left by Ricketts’s division, The action was 
severe for several hours, the enemy bringing 
up heavy reserves and pouring mass after 
mass of his troops on our left. He was able 
also to present at least an equal force all 
along our line of battle. Porter’s corps was 
halted and re-formed, and as soon as it was 
ir condition it was pushed forward to the 
support of our left, where it rendered distin- 
guished service, especially the brigade of regu- 
lars under Colonel (then Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Buchanan. a 

McLean’s brigade of Schenck's division, 
which was posted in observation on our 
flank, and in support of Reynolds, became ex- 
posed to the attack of the enemy on our | 
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when Reynolds’s division was drawn back to 
form line to support Porter’s corps, then retiring 
from their attack, and it was fiercely assailed 
by Hood and Evans, in greatly superior force. 
This brigade was commanded in person by 
General Schenck, the division commander, and 
fought with supreme gallantry and tenacity. 
The enemy’s attack was repulsed several times 
with severe loss, but he returned again and 
again to the assault. ; 

It is needless for me to describe the appear- 
ance of a man so well known to the country 
as General R. C. Schenck. I have only to 
say that a more gallant and devoted soldier 
never lived, and to his presence and the fear- 
less exposure of his person during these at- 
tacks is largely due the protracted resistance 
made by this brigade. He fell, badly wounded, 
in the front of his command, and his loss was 
deeply felt and had a marked effect on the 
final result in that part of the field. 

Tower's brigade of Ricketts’s division was 
pushed forward to his support, and the brigade 
was led by General Tower in person with con- 
spicuous gallantry. The conduct of these two 
brigades and their commanders in plain view 
of our whole left was especially distinguished, 
andcalled forth hearty and enthusiastic cheers. 
Theirexample was of great service, and seemed 
to infuse new spirit into the troops that wit- 
nessed their intrepid conduct. 

I have always considered it a misfortune to 
the country that General Tower received a 
severe wound in this action, which disabled 
him from active service. He is a man of very 
superior abilities, zealous, and full of spirit 
and ¢/an, and might easily have expected to 
serve his country in a much higher position 
than he held on that field. 

Reno's corps was withdrawn from our right 
center late in the afternoon and thrown into 
action on our left, where the assaults of the en- 
emy were persistent and unintermitting. Not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under which 
we labored, our troops held their ground 
with the utmost firmness and obstinacy. The 
loss on both sides was heavy. By dark our 

* It is impossible to give with precision the number of men 
actually present on the field of battle at Groveton and Bull Run, 
ut 29 and 30, 1862, The official returns and reports, on 

both sides, are not only imperfect, but often contradictory. 
. Acareful study, however, of the subject, based upon the best 
information obtainable in the War Record’s office, justifies the 
m that the maximum effective strength of the Union 
army on the field was at least 63,000, and that of the Confeder- 
Pa army about 54,000, —of all arms. This computation of 
He forces includes his own proper command (exclusive of 
§ co} which did not reach the scene of action), Reno’s 


by and the reénforcements that Pope received from the Army 
the Potomac The records force the conclusion that at least 


00° were taken into action out of a total qeseee for | of 
by 


at least 70,000. The Confederate force has been estimat 
some — as low as 47,000. Others concede the number 
According to the reports published in Volume XII., Part 2, 
of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate armies, the 
losses in the Northern Virginia campaign, from August 16 to 
2, 1862, were approximately as follows: 
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left had been forced back half or three- 
fourths of a mile, but still remained firm and 
unbroken and still held the Warrenton pike 
on our rear, while our right was also driven 
back equally far, but in good order and 
without confusion. At dark the enemy took 
possession of the Sudley Springs road, and 
was in position to threaten our line of 
communication via Stone Bridge. After six 
o'clock in the evening I learned, acciden- 
tally, that Franklin’s corps had arrived at a 
point about four miles east of Centreville, or 
twelve miles in our rear, and that it was only 
about eight thousand strong. 

The result of the battle of the 30th con- 
vinced me that we were no longer able to hold 
our position so far to the front, and so far away 
from the absolute necessaries of life, suffering, 
as were men and horses, from fatigue and hun- 
ger, and weakened by the heavy losses in bat- 
tle. About 8 o’clock in the evening, therefore, 
I sent written orders to the corps commanders 
to withdraw leisurely to Centreville, and 
stated to them what route each should pursue 
and where they should take position at and 
near Centreville. General Reno, with his 
corps, was ordered to take post to cover this 
movement. The withdrawal was made slowly, 
quietly, and in good order, no attempt what- 
ever being made by the enemy to obstruct 
our movement. A division of infantry, with 
its batteries, was posted to cover the crossing 
of Cub Run. 

The exact losses in this battle I am unable 
to give, as the reports from corps commanders 
only indicated the aggregate losses since 
August 22d, but they were very heavy.* 

Before leaving the field I sent orders to 
General Banks, at Bristoe Station, where the 
railroad was broken, to destroy the cars and 
such of the stores as he could not take off in 
the wagon trains, and join me at Centreville. 
I had previously sent him instructions to 
bring off from Warrenton Junction and Bristoe ° 
Station all of the ammunition and all of the 
sick and wounded who could bear transpor- 
tation, throwing personal baggage and prop- 
Union Forces 

Captured or 
Killed, Wounded. Missing. 

929 438y 2787 810 
‘otomac.. 600 3013 11I5 472) 
Corps.... 204 1000 319 | 


Jivision .... 14 50 42 1“ 


14,462 


Total. 
Army of Virginia 
Army of the 
Nioth Arm 
Kanawha 


Aggregate 1747 8452 4263 


Conreperate Forces. 

Longstreet’s Corps 663 4016 46. 4725 
——— . - 805 3547 35 4387 
tuart’s Cavalry. . 18 83 8 119 


Aggregate 


Unquestionably the bers given here are too small for each 
army, but they are the paver een attainable from the 
official records, in the absence of full returns. — Eprror 


. .1486 7646 99 g231 
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erty out of the regimental trains, if necessary, 
for the purpose. 

At no time during the 29th, 30th, and 31st 
of August was the road between Bristoe and 
Centreville interrupted by the enemy. The 
orders will show conclusively that every 
arrangement was made in the minutest detail 
for the security of our wagon train and sup- 
plies ; and General Banks’s subsequent report 
to me is positive that none of the wagons or 
mules were lost. I mention this matter merely 
to answer the wholly unfounded statements 
made at the time, and repeated often since, of 
our loss of wagons, mules, and supplies. 

I arrived personally at Centreville about 
nine or ten o’clock that night. The next 
morning the various corps were posted in the 
old intrenchments in and around Centreville, 
and ammunition trains and some supplies were 
brought up during the day and distributed. 
We spent that whole day resting the men 
and resupplying them with ammunition and 
provisions as far as our means permitted. 

Franklin’s corps arrived at Centreville late 
on the afternoon of the 30th; Sumner’s the 
next day. What was then thought by the 
Government of our operations up to this time 
is shown in the subjoined dispatch : 


WASHINGTON, August 31, 1862. I1 A. M. 
My DEAR GENERAL:— You have done nobly. 
Don’t yield another inch if you can avoid it. All reserves 
are being sent forward. . I am doing all I can for 
you and your noble army. God bless youandit. . . 
H. W. HALLeEck, General-in-chief. 


The enemy’s cavalry appeared in front of 
Cub Run that morning, but made no attempt to 
attack. Our cavalry, under Buford and Bayard, 
was completely broken down, and both of these 
officers reported to me that not five horses to 
the company could be forced into a trot. No 
horses whatever had reached us for remounts 
since the beginning of operations. It was 
impracticable, therefore, to use the cavalry 
as cavalry to cover our front with pickets 
or to make reconnoissances of the enemy’s 
front. 

This paper would be incomplete indeed did 
it fail to contain some short, if entirely insuf- 
ficient, tribute to that most gallant and loyal 
soldier, John Buford. I remember very well 
how surprised I was when I was first placed 
in command of the Army of Virginia that 
General Buford, then only a major in the in- 
spector-general’s department, reported to me 
for duty as inspector. I asked him how he 
could possibly remain in such a position while 
a great war was going on, and what objections 
he could have (if he had any) to be placed in 
a command in the field. He seemed hurt to 
think I could have even a doubt of his wish 


to take the field, and told me that he hag 
tried to get a command, but was without infiy. 
ence enough to accomplish it. I went at once 
to the Secretary of War and begged him tp 
have Major Buford appointed a brigadier-gen. 
eral of volunteers and ordered to report to me 
for service. The President was good enough to 
make the appointment, and certainly a better 
one was never made. It is hard, in the brief 
limits of such an article as this, to do justice to 
suchan officer. Hiscoolness, his fine judgment, 
and his splendid courage were known of al] 
men who had to do with him; but besides, 
and in addition to these high qualities, he 
acquired in a few months, through his pres. 
ence and manner, an influence over men as 
remarkable as it was useful. His quiet dignity, 
covering a fiery spirit and a military sagacity 
as far-reaching as it was accurate, made him 
in the short period of his active service one 
of the most respected and trusted officers in 
the service. His death, brought about by 
disease contracted during the months of ac- 
tive service and constant exposure, was widely 
lamented in the army. 

I directed General Sumner, on the mom- 
ing of the first of September, to push forward 
a reconnoissance toward Little River pike, 
which enters the Warrenton pike at Fairfax, 
with two brigades, to ascertain if the enemy 
was making any movement toward our right 
by that road. The enemy was found moving 
again slowly toward the right, heavy columns 
moving along the Little River pike in the 
direction of Fairfax. This movement had be- 
come so developed by the afternoon of that 
day, and was so evidently directed to turn our 
right, that I made the necessary disposition 
of troops to fight a battle between the Little 
River pike and the road from Fairfax to Cen- 
treville. General Hooker was sent early in 
the afternoon to Fairfax Court House, and 
directed to concentrate all the troops in that 
vicinity and to push forward to Germantown 
with his advance. I instructed McDowell to 
move along the road from Centreville toward 
Fairfax Court House, as far as Difficult Creek, 
and to connect on his right with Hooker. 
Reno was directed to push forward north of 
the road to Centreville, and in the direction of 
Chantilly, toward the flank of the enemy’sad- 
vance ; Heintzelman’s corps to support Reno. 
Just before sunset the enemy attacked us 
toward our right, but was met by Hooker, 
McDowell, and Reno, and by Kearny’s divis 
ion of Heintzelman’s corps. A very severe 
action was fought in the midst of a termific 
thunder-storm, and was only ended by the 
darkness. The enemy was driven back en- 
tirely from our front, and did not again renew 
his attack upon us. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP KEARNY (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ADDIS, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF GENERAL J. WATTS DI PEYSTER.) 


In this short but severe action the army 
lost two officers of the highest capacity and 
distinction, whose death caused general lamen- 
tation in the army and country. ‘The first was 
Major-General Philip Kearny, killed in ad- 
vance of and while commanding his division. 
There have been few such officers as Kearny in 
our own or any other army. In war he was an 
enthusiast, and he never seemed so much at 
home and so cheerful and confident as in battle. 
Tall and lithe in figure, with a most expressive 
and mobile countenance, and a manner which 
inspired confidence and zeal in all under his 
command, no one could fail to admire his 
chivalric bearing and his supreme courage. 
He seemed to think that it was his mission to 
make up the shortcomings of others, and in 
proportion as these shortcomings were made 
plain, his exertions and exposure were multi- 
plied. He was a great and most accomplished 
soldier, and died as he would have himself 
wished to die, and as became his heroic char 
acter, at the head of his troops and in the 
front of the battle. 

General Isaac I. Stevens, who was killed at 
the same time and nearly on the same ground, 
was an officer in many respects contrasted 
to Kearny. He was short and rather stout, 
with a swarthy complexion and very bright 
dark eyes. He was a man of very superior 
abilities and of marked skill and courage. 
His extreme political opinions before the war, 
ardently asserted, as was his habit in all mat- 
ters which interested him, made it somewhat 
dificult for him to secure such a position in 
the army as one of his capacity might well 
have expected. The prejudice against him 
on this account was soon shown to be utterly 
groundless, for a more zealous and faithful of 

cer never lived. His conduct in the battle 
Vou. XXXI.—46. 


in which he lost his life, and in every 
other operation of the campaign, was 
marked by high intelligence and the cool 

est courage, and his death in the front of 
battle ended too soon a career which 
would have placed him among the fore 

most officers of the war. As an officer of 
engineers before the war, and as Gover 

nor of, and delegate to Congress from, 
Washington ‘Territory, he was always a 
man of note, and possessed the abilities 
and the force to have commanded in time 
any position to which he might have as 
pired, ‘The loss of these two officers was 
a heavy blow to the army, not so much 
perhaps because of their soldierly capacity 
as because of their well-known and un 

shakable fidelity to duty, and their entire 
loyalty to their comrades in arm. 

On the morning of the 2d of Septem- 
ber the army was posted behind Difficult 
Creek from Flint Hill to the Alexandria pike. 
‘The enemy disappeared from our front, moving 
toward the Upper Potomac with no attempt to 
force our position. And here the second battle 
of Bull Run may be said to terminate, On that 
day I received orders from General Halleck 
to take position in the intrenchments in front 
of Washington, with a view to reorganizing the 
army and eliminating such of the discordant 
elements in it as had largely caused the mis- 
fortunes of the latter part of that campaign. 

The transactions at Alexandria and Wash 
ington City during these eventful days, as 
also at Centreville during part of them, are as 
closely connected with these battles, and had 
nearly as much to do with their results, as any 
part of the operations in the field; but they 


MAJOR-CENERAL ISAAC I. STEVENS (FROM A PHOTUH ri.) 
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demand more space than is accorded to a 
magazine article. The materials to write a 
complete account of these matters are at 
hand, and it is quite probable that the course 
of events may yet make their publication 
necessary. 

There are other matters which, although 
not important, seem not out of place in this 
paper. A good deal of cheap wit has been ex- 
pended upon a fanciful story that I published 
an order or wrote a letter or made a remark 
that my “ headquarters would be in the sad- 
dle.” It is an expression harmless and inno- 
cent enough, but it is even stated that it fur- 
nished General Lee with a basis for the only 
joke of his life. It is painful, therefore, to a 
well-constituted mind to be obliged to take 
away the foundation of that solitary joke ; but 
I think it due to army tradition, and to the 
comfort of those who have so often repeated 
this ancient joke in the days long before the 
civil war, that these later wits should not be 
allowed with impunity to poach on this well- 
tilled manor. ‘This venerable joke I first heard 
when a cadet at West Point, and it was then 
told of that gallant soldier and gentleman, Gen- 
eral W. J. Worth. I presume it could be easily 
traced back to the Crusades and beyond ; and 
while it may not be as old as the everlasting 
hills, it is certainly old enough to have been 
excused from active duty long years ago. Cer- 
tainly I never used this expression or wrote 
or dictated it, nor does any such expression 
occur in any order of mine; and as it has 
perhaps served its time and effected its pur- 
pose, it ought to be retired. Let us hope that 
it may be permitted to sleep in peace and no 
longer rack the brain of those whose intellec- 
tual machinery can ill bear the strain, or be 
perpetuated among their natural successors. 

I thus conclude for the present this account 
of the second battle of Bull Run. The battle 
treated of, as well as the campaign which 
preceded it, have been, and no doubt still are, 
greatly misunderstood. Probably they will 
remain during this generation a matter of 
controversy, into which personal feeling and 


Ms 
, ‘ 


prejudice so largely enter that dispassionate 
judgment cannot now be looked for, 

I submit this article to the public judgment 
with all confidence that it will be fairly consid. 
ered, and as just a judgment passed upon it as 
is possible at this time. I well understood, 
as does every military man, how difficult and 
how thankless was the task imposed on me, 
and I do not hesitate to say that I would 
gladly have avoided it if I could have done so 
consistently with duty. 

To confront with a small army greatly su. 
perior forces, to fight battles without the hope 
of victory, but only to gain time by delaying 
the forward movement of the enemy, is a 
duty the most hazardous and the most diff 
cult that can be imposed on any general or 
any army. While such operations require the 
highest courage and endurance on the part 
of the troops, they are unlikely to be under. 
stood or appreciated, and the results, however 
successful in view of the object aimed at, 
have little in them to attract public com- 
mendation or applause. 

At no time could I have hoped to fight a 
successful battle with the superior forces of 
the enemy which confronted me, and which 
were able at any time to outflank and bear 
my small army to the dust. It was only by 
constant movement, incessant watchfulness, 
and hazardous skirmishes and _ battles, that 
the forces under my command were saved 
from destruction, and that the enemy was 
embarrassed and delayed in his advance until 
the army of General McClellan was at length 
assembled for the defense of Washington. 

I did hope that in the course of these opera 
tions the enemy might commit some impru- 
dence, or leave some opening of which] could 
take such advantage as to gain at least a par 
tial success. This opportunity was presented 
by the advance of Jackson on Manassas June 
tion; but although the best dispositions pos- 
sible in my view were made, the object was 
frustrated by causes which could not have 
been foreseen, and which perhaps are not yet 
completely known to the country. 


John Pope. 


THE NEW HENRY HOUSE AND THE MONUMENT OF THE FIRST BATTLE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE.—VL.* 


TWO DAYS OF THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN. t 


COUNTING THE SCARS IN THE COLORS. 


PE’S first orders on the 29th of August 

were partly given with a view to the 
possibility of falling back beyond Bull Run. 
At three o’clock of that morning Pope had 
written to Porter that McDowell had inter- 
cepted the retreat of Jackson; that Kearny 
and Hooker were to attack the enemy’s rear ; 
and that Porter was to move upon Centre- 
ville at dawn of day. Porter was obeying the 
order when he learned its revocation through 
a staff-officer riding with orders to another 
part of the field, and at once countermarched 
from Manassas Junction. Meanwhile Pope 
had learned that Ricketts’s and King’s divis- 
ions had retreated, leaving open the road 
for Lee's advance or Jackson’s retreat. He 
ordered Sigel to attack in order to bring 
jackson to a stand if possible. Jackson was 
in fact leisurely awaiting attack behind his 
chosen stronghold of the unfinished railroad, 
with his skirmishers in front for the most part 
veiled with thick woods. General Sigel soon 
developed the position of the enemy. ‘There 
were gaps in Sigel’s lines, the closing of which 
weakened the main line, itself already too 
thin for such an attempt. ‘he enemy were 
quick to avail themselves of this weakness, 
and broke our lines by a furious attack, caus- 
ing Sigel to fall back. 

Longstreet had availed himself of the roads 
left open by King and Ricketts, and about 
noon his advance had formed on Jackson's 
night. After 12 o’clock McDowell brought to 
Porter information from General Buford, show- 


ing that Longstreet was holding the roads in 
force in Porter’s front, and hence it was impos- 
sible, by marching on converging lines, to 
establish communications with the right wing 
of the army without giving battle. After con- 
sultation with Porter, McDowell started with 
King’s division to go round by the Sudley 
Springs road. Porter waited to open up com- 
munications with McDowell, sending scout- 
ing parties through the broken country and 
tangled woods to the right for this purpose. 

Towards noon a part of Sigel’s force, under 
Schurz, gained a foothold on the railroad, and 
held on stubbornly for two hours, They were 
exhausted with marching, fighting, and ma- 
neeuvring in the extreme heat since five in 
the morning. 

The veterans of Heintzelman, under Kearny 
and Hooker, aroused from their bivouacs at 
two in the morning, were an hour after sunrise 
on the heights of Centreville, in sight of the 
blue hills about Thoroughfare Gap through 
which Longstreet was hastening to Jackson’s 
aid. Fording Bull Run, they came upon the 
rusty remains of guns, bayonets, weather- 
beaten fragments of gun-carriages and equip- 
ments, and the bleaching skulls and bones of 
theircomrades who had perished on the field the 
year before —the first sacrifices to the blunders 
of the war. Many fields were black from the 
effect of fires ignited by our shells. This frag- 
ment of the army, under Hooker and Kearny, 
was in a destitute condition. The horses of 
the field-officers in most instances had been 





RUINS OF THE HENRY HOUSE. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
SHORTLY BEFORE THE SECOND BATTLE.) 


5 cprrigm. 1884, by THe Century Co, All rights reserved. 


t The writer is indebted to 


riends of the 11th and 18th Mass. Volunteers and to comrades of other 


organizations for the incidents relating to this battle. —W. L. G. 





RECOLLECTIONS 


left behind at 

Yorktown. The rank and file were poorly 
supplied with clothing, and to a large ex- 
tent destitute of proper rations. Many were 
without blanket or blouse, some even without 
trousers; others with shoeless, blistered feet 
were marching over rough, hot, and dusty roads. 
Still they were full of enthusiasm for the fight ; 
aad as Pope, with a numerous staff, passed 
them on the road, he was loudly cheered. After 
that battle there was less cheering for the com- 
mander. At eleven o’clock they had reached 
the battle-field. Atthree Pope ordered Hooker 
to attack the strong position in his front. Gen- 
eral Hooker, foreseeing that the attack prom- 
ised but little chance of success, remonstrated. 
Finally the order came to General Grover. 


OF A PRIVATE. 


COLLECTING THE WOUNDED, 


““ What does the General want 


me to do?” Grover inquired of 
the officer bringing the order. 

* Go into the woods and charge.” 

* Where are my supports ?’ 

“ They are coming,” was the reply. 

Drawing his men up in line, he awaited the 
arrival of his supports, which did not come 
But receiving imperative orders to “ Charge 
at once,” the men loaded their rifles and 
fixed bayonets. With cheers the men dashed 
through the tangled wood in their front. One 
of the regiments had its flag torn from its 
staff, and the eagle was shot away from its 
top, but the men answered to the cry, “ Rally 
round the pole.” As they stormed the rail- 
road they saw wounded Confederates clutch 
the embankment, hold on for a moment, and 
then losing their grasp, roll down the steep 
bank. The first line of the enemy was over- 
thrown. On they rushed upon a second line. 
Bayonets and swords were used at close 
quarters, so stubborn was the fight. 

Had this attack been properly supported, 
it must have broken Jackson’s center. ‘There 
were many deeds performed in this action 
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which were heroic. A father and son charged 
side by side. Theson fell, pierced by theenemy’s 
bullets. ‘I'wo privates, advancing through the 
woods, were separated from the main line, 
and were confronted by a squad of the enemy. 
They were called upon to surrender, but, 
standing shoulder to shoulder, they stood their 
ground until their assailants went back. Then 
one of the two fainted from a wound ; his com 
rade took him in his arms, and brought him 
safely back into our lines. So the combat went 
on, till a new line of the enemy advanced upon 
our men, and compelled them to fall back. 

Kearny was, at the same time, to have 
made an attack upon A. P. Hill’s division, on 
Jackson's left, but for some unexplained rea- 
son he did not advance until Grover’s brigade 
had been repulsed. General Kearny, the one- 
armed veteran, led his men in person. His 
soldiers wore the red square on their caps 
which was the insignia of “ Kearny’s men,” 
or, as they were sometimes dubbed, “ Phil 
Kearny’s thieves.” ‘They went enthusiastically 
to the charge, supported by the troops of 
Reno. He doubled back the left of the enemy, 
and for a short time seemed to have achieved 
a decisive result. ‘The enemy hurried up two 
brigades of Ewell’s division, acting as reserve, 
who came down upon Kearny’s thin and 
exhausted line, which was driven from its 
hard-won position. 

McDowell arrived at the scene of action 
between five and six in the afternoon, bring- 
ing up King’s division, then commanded by 
Hatch. The enemy were making movements 
which were interpreted to mean a retreat, 
and Hatch was ordered to press them, and a 
fierce and bloody contest for three-quarters 
of an hour followed. ‘Thus ended the first day 
of the second Bull Run, or Groveton. The 
enemy were readjusting their lines for another 
day's fighting, and Pope, misinterpreting 
these movements, conceived that the 
enemy were running away. It might 
be said in praise of Pope that he was 
never discouraged, always sanguine 
of success, always ready for a fight. 

As usual, so soon as the fighting 
ceased many sought without orders 
to rescue comrades lying wounded 
between the opposing lines. ‘There 
seemed to be a mutual understand- 
ing between the men of both armies 
that such parties were not to be dis- 
turbed in their mission of mercy. After 
the attempt of Grover and Kearny 
to carry the railroad embankment, 
the enemy followed them back and 
formed a line of battle in the edge 
of the woods. Our artillery sent their 
main line to the rear. It was replaced 





by a line of skirmishers formed in the fringe of 
this wood, These opened fire upon the wound- 
ed Union men who were attempting to creep 
to the protection of their friends. After this 
fire had died away along the darkling woods, 
little groups of men from the Union lines went 
stealthily about, bringing in the wounded from 
the exposed positions. Blankets attached to 
poles or muskets often served as stretchers to 
bear the wounded to the ambulances and sur- 
geons. ‘There was a great lack of organized 
effort to care for our wounded. Vehicles of 
various kinds were pressed into service. ‘The 
removal of the wounded went on during the 
entire night, and tired soldiers were roused 
from their slumbers by the plaintive cries of 
wounded comrades passing in torturing vehi- 
cles. In one instance a Confederate and a 
Union soldier were found comforting each 
other on the field. They were put into the 
same Virginia farm-cart and sent to the rear, 
talking and groaning in fraternal sympathy. 


THE FIGHTING OF SATURDAY, AUGUST 30. 


Tue condition of Pope’s army on Saturday, 
August 30, was such that a more cautious 
general would have hesitated before giving 
battle. His men were exhausted by incessant 
marching and fighting; thousands had strag 
gled from their commands ; the men had had 
but little to eat for two days previous ; the 
horses of the artillery and cavalry were broken 
down from being continually in harness for 
over a week and from want of forage. But 
Pope believed he had gained a great victory 
on the day previous, and that the enemy 
were demoralized, while in fact their lines held 
the railroad embankment as a fortress, and for 
thirty-six hours there had been nothing to pre- 
vent the union of Longstreet with Jacksor. 

At an early hour Pope ordered a recon- 











SUDLEY CHURCH, FROM THE SUDLEY SPRINGS ROAD A HOSPITAL IN 
BOTH BATTLES. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SHORTLY 
BEFORE THE SECOND BATTLE.) 
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During the assault by Porter’s corps and King’s division Jack- 
son’s forces were all behind the unfinished railway. When that 
assault failed the Unionists north of the turnpike were attacked 
»y two of the three brigades indicated as with Wilcox. ‘These were 
Featherston’s and Pryor'’s, which were acting with some of Jack 
son's troops and with one brigade of Hood. Wilcox with his own 


noissance made in his front. At this time the 
enemy, in readjusting their lines, had with- 
drawn their troops from some of the contested 
ground of the day previous. Pope interpreted 
this movement to mean that the enemy were 






FIRST AND LAST POSITIONS IN THE FIGHTING OF AUGUST 30. 


proper brigade passed far to the right and fought his oe phot 
advanced position, after several brigades under Evans anc jon 
had by desperate fighting compelled the troops of Sigel and 
McDowell to loosen their hold on Bald Hill. The last fighting was 
in the woods where Wilcox’s final position is indicated and where 
troops of D. R. Jones's division had also been fighting. — Eprror 


in full retreat, and at noon assigned Mc 
Dowell to the pursuit. Porter was ordered to 
push forward on the Warrenton turnpike, fol- 
lowed by the divisions of King and Reynolds. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the battle 
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was opened by Porter. With cheers the Union 
force dashed up the hill, through the interven- 
ing woods, and charged the railroad cut and 
embankment. Hatch, onthe right, with King’s 
division, moved to the attack. The fight was 
most obstinate and determined, and as one 
line was repulsed another took its place, the 
Confederates resisting with bayonets and 
stones after their ammunition gave out, and 
sticking to the deep cut and embankment as 
to a fortress. Longstreet opened on the force, 
assaulting Jackson with a murderous enfilad- 
ing fire of shells. It was under this cannon- 
ade that the lines of Porter were broken and 
partly put to flight. 

On the extreme right, Hooker’s, Kearny’s, 
and Ricketts’s divisions, which were to have 
attacked by the Sudley Springs road, made 
no serious demonstration in that quarter. 
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direction, relying upon Jackson's well-known 
skill and stubbornness, while he prepared 
for an attack on our flank. When half of our 
troops were cither in actual conflict or already 
discomfited, then it was that Longstreet rolled 
like an irresistible wave upon our left. 

It fell to McDowell to defend the line of 
retreat by the Warrenton turnpike. A strong 
prejudice existed among the men against this 
able but unfortunate commander. Nothing 
was more common during the day than to 
hear him denounced. He wore a peculiar 
head-gear which looked like a basket. It was 
a common remark that Pope had his “ head- 
quarters in the saddle, and McDowell his 
head in a basket.” Such was the moral dis 
advantage under which McDowell labored 
with his men, and such elements have more 
to do with success or defeat than is generally 














VIEW FROM THE HENRY HILL DURING THE ATTACK UPON JACKSON, ABOUT FOUR o’CLOCK, AUGUST 30. 
(FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME BY EDWIN FORBES.) 


In the foreground Reynolds's division is marching to the defense of the left flank. The stone house on the turnpike 
is seen in the hollow.— Eprror. 


Reynolds had meantime discovered the enemy 
in force concealed in the woods south of the 
turnpike. It was here that Lee had massed 
for the attack planned upon our left flank. 
Reynolds, who during the fighting described 
above occupied a key position protecting 
Porter's left flank, was ordered by Pope (or 
by McDowell) to support Porter, thus uncov- 
ering the left flank of the force attacking 
Jackson. Colonel G. K. Warren, in command 
of one of Porter’s brigades, seeing the impor- 
tance of this vacated position, without orders 
seed and held it obstinately with only a 
thousand men, of whom over four hundred 
were killed, wounded, or captured. 

When Lee saw that Pope contemplated 
an attack north of the turnpike, he allowed 
the Union army to expend its strength in that 





imagined. Since understanding McDowell's 
character and record better, we soldiers are 
glad to acknowledge his true worth as a brave, 
able, and long-headed commander, and to 
apologize for abuse which was undeserved. 
Pope took prompt measures to ward off 
impending disaster. The officers and privates, 
as a whole, by their devotion, coolness, and 
courage, gave steadiness to the wavering lines. 
Wearied and even wounded men dragged 
themselves forward to the conflict for the 
common safety. It was past five o’clock when 
Longstreet’s five fresh divisions, hitherto con 
cealed in the woods, came on, giving the rebel 
yell, and followed by artillery which took 
positions from point to point in conformity to 
the main line of advance. When, however, 
the Confederates reached the position where 
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they had hoped to intercept our line of re- 
treat, they unexpectedly found it defended. 
McLean’s brigade of Schenck’s division, 
Milroy’s independent brigade, and Tower 
with two brigades of Ricketts’s, held the line 
of Bald Hill. Being severely pressed, Schenck 
in person brought up reénforcements to Mc- 
Lean’s support, including two brigades of 
Schurz’s division, and fell, severely wounded, 
while at the head of his men. Here it was 
that Colonel Fletcher Webster, son of Daniel 
Webster, fell while leading his regiment. Here 
also the brave Colonel Koltes, commanding 
Schurz’s third brigade, was killed. ‘Then came 
the struggle for the Henry house hill, the 
plateau which was the scene of the hardest 
fighting in the first Bull Run. It was bris- 
ting with the guns of Reynolds’s and Reno’s 
men, and of Sykes’s regulars. The enemy 
made a vigorous attack. At last darkness, the 
succor of armies hard pressed, came. The 
army crossed Bull Run by the stone bridge, 
and by midnight were all posted on the heights 
of Centreville.* 

Notwithstanding the surprise of Long- 


* Captain William H. Powell, of the Fourth Regular Infantry, 
in a letter to Tue Century, dated Fort Omaha, Neb. March 12, 
1885, describes as follows the retreat upon Washington and Mc- 
Clellan’s reception by his old army : 

“The last voll had been fired, and as night fell upon us 
the division of regulars of Porter’s corps was eed to retire to 
Centreville. It had fought hard on the extreme left, to preserve 
the line of retreat by the turnpike and the stone bridge. We 
were gloomy, despondent, and about ‘tired out’; we had not 
had a change of clothing from the 14th to the 31st of August, and 
had been living, in the words of the men, on ‘salt horse,’ ‘hard 
tack,’ and ‘chicory juice.” As we filed from the battle-field 
into the turnpike leading over the stone bridge, we came upon 
a group of mounted officers, one of whom wore a peculiar style of 
hat which had been seen on the field that day, and which had 

the occasion of a great deal of comment in the ranks. As 
we passed these officers, the one with the peculiar hat called out 
in a loud voice : 

“* What troops are these?’ 

“ * The regulars,’ answered somebody. 

“* Second Division, Fifth Corps,’ replied another. 

“*God bless them! they saved the army,’ added the officer 

. We learned that he was General Irvin McDowell 

“ As we neared the bridge, we came upon confusion. Men singly 
and in detachments were mingled with sutlers’ wagons, artillery 
caissons, supply wagons, and ambulances, each striving to get 
ahead of the other. Vehicles rushed through exganiaed bodies, 
and broke the columns into fragments. Little detachments gath- 
ered by the roadside, after crossing the bridge, crying out the 
numbers of their regiments as a guide to scattered comrades. 

“ And what a night it was! Dark, gloomy, and beclouded by 
the volumes of smoke which had risen from the battle-field. To 
our disgust with the situation was added the discomfort of a 
steady rain setting in after nightfall. With many threats to 

1 and through the untiring efforts of our officers, 
not knowing how, when, or where we should meet the enemy 
again, we managed to preserve our organization intact, keep- 
ing out of the road as much as possible, in order to avoid min- 
gling with others. In this way we arrived at Centreville some 
time before midnight, and on the morning of the 31st of August 
we were placed in the old Confederate earthworks aasnanall 
that village to await the developments of the enemy. 

It was Sunday. The morning was cold and rainy ; everything 
bore a look of sadness in unison with our feelings. All about were 
the disjecta membra of a shattered army; here were stragglers 
Plodding through the mud, inquiring for their regiments; ttle 

just issuing from their shelterless bivouac on the wet 
ground; wagons wrecked and forlorn; half-formed regiments, 
part of the men with guns and part without; wanderers driven 
in by the patrols ; while every one you met had an unwashed, 
he downcast aspect, and looked as if he would like to hide 

§ head somewhere from all the world. 
the bs ig the afternoon of Sept. 1, a council of war was held in 

ivouac of the regular division, at which I noticed all the 
Prominent generals of that army. It was a long one, and appar- 
ently not over-pleasant, if one might judge of it by the expres- 
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ing 


street’s flank attack, our men were at no time 
completely demoralized, and certainly under 
the circumstances were excusable for what 
demoralization did exist. While the fight was 
going on, many in other parts of the field 
made fires and were engaged in cooking their 
rations of fresh beef, just issued, while some 
stood on fences and gun-carriages to see how 
the fight was progressing. The sky was clear 
and blue, where not obscured by the battle- 
clouds. In the distance could be seen the 
bold outlines of the Bull Run and Blue Ridge 
mountains. At one time the Eleventh Massa- 
chusetts regiment was in the same position it 
held during the first battle of Bull Run about 
the same time the previous year. 

Our prisoners were disposed to rally us on 
our defeat. “‘ What was Stonewall doing in our 
rear when we came so near gobbling him?” 
was asked of a prisoner. “ Gobbling!” ex- 
claimed the indignant rebel ; “‘ we uns are foot 
cavalry, we uns are. We uns can march right 
around you uns while you uns are getting 
ready. Old Stonewall? He was up there to 
get our rations; we uns couldn't live if you 


sions on the faces of the officers when they separated. The infor- 
mation it developed, however, was that the enemy was between the 
Army of the Potomac and Washington ; that Kearny was then en- 

aged with him at Chantilly, and that we must fall back towards 
as defenses of the city. Dejection disappeared, activity took the 
place of immobility, and we were ready again to renew the con- 
test. But who was to be our leader ? and where were we to fight ? 
Those were the questions that sprang to our lips. We had 
ordered to keep our camp-fires burning brightly until ‘ tattoo’ ; 
and then, after the rolls Rad been called, we stole away — out 
into a gloomy night, made more desolate by the glare of dying 
embers. Nothing occurred to disturb our march ; we arrived at 
Fairfax Court House early on the morning of the ad of Septem- 
ber. At this point we were turned off on the road to Washington, 
and went into bivouac. Here all sorts of rumors reached us; but, 
tired out from the weary night march, our blankets were soon 
spread on the ground, and we enjoyed an afternoon and night of 
comparative repose. 

“‘ About four o'clock on the next afternoon, from a prominent 
point, we descried in the distance the dome of the Capitol. We 
would be there at least in time to defend it. Darkness came upon 
us, and still we marched. As the night wore on, we found at each 
halt that it was more and more diffcult to arouse the men from 
the sleep they would fall into apparently as soon as they touched 
the ground. During one of these halts, while Colonel Buchanan, 
the brigade commander, was resting a little off the road, some 
distance in advance of the head of the column, it being starlight, 
two horsemen came down the road towards us. I thought | ob- 
served a familiar form, and, turning to Colonel Buchanan, said : 

** *Colonel, if I did not know that General McClellan had been 
relieved of all command, I should say that he was one of that 
party,’ adding immediately, ‘I do realiy believe it is he! ' 

*** Nonsense,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ what would General McClel- 
lan be doing out in this lonely place, at this time of night, without 
an escort? 

“The two horsemen passed on to where the column of troops 
was lying, standing, or sitting, as pleased each individual, and 
were in the shadowy gloom. Buta few moments had elapsed, 
however, when Captain Jorn D. Wilkins, of the Third Infantry 
(now colonel of the Fifth), came running towards Colonel Bu- 
chanan, crying out: 

*** Colonel! Colonel! General McClellan is here! ’ 

“ The enlisted men caught the sound! Whoever was awake 
aroused his neighbor. Eyes were rubbed, and those tired fellows, 
as the news passed down the column, jumped to their feet, and 
sent up such a hurrah as the Army of the Potomac had never 
heard before. Shout upon shout went out into the stillness of the 
night; and as it was taken up along the road and repeated by 
regiment, brigade, division, and corps, we could hear the roar dy- 
ing away in the distance. The effect of this man’s presence upon 
the Army of the Potomac — in sunshine or rain, in darkness or in 
daylight, in victory or defeat —was everelectrical, and too wonder- 
ful to make it worth while attempting to give a reason for it. Just 
two weeks from this time this defeated army, under the leadership 
of McClellan, won the battles of South Mountain and Antietam, 
and had to march ten days out of the two weeks in order to do it.” 
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Yanks didn’t keep we uns in fixin’s.” And this 
was very near the sober truth. 

The hardships of the army in this campaign 
were unparalleled in its experience. The field 
hospitals contained nearly eight thousand 
wounded men, and a ghastly army of dead 
lay on the field. The ambulances, too few for 
the occasion, were supplemented by hacks 
and carriages of every description, brought 
from Washington. The tender hand of woman 
was there to alleviate distress, and the picture 
of misery was qualified by the heroic grit of 
those who suffered. 

The greatest losses in a battle are in the 
wounded, their ratio being as ten to one of 
the killed; and it seemed as if accident ex- 
hausted its combination in the variety of 
places in which a man could be wounded 
and yet live. I have seen men die from a 
trivial scratch, and others live with a fractured 
skull ; others were killed by a shell or shot 
passing very near them, without leaving a 
bruise or scratch upon the body, and men shot 
through the lungs and bowels lived and got 
well. During the fighting of Saturday an 
officer put out his foot to stop a cannon-ball, 
which seemed to be rolling very slowly along 
the ground. It took off his leg and killed 
him. Another picked up a shell from the 
ground, not thinking it was lighted, and it 
exploded in his hands without doing him 
any serious injury. Jar and concussion often 
broke down the nervous system and produced 
death, while men with frightful wounds often 
recovered. 

After that hard experience the mora/e of 
the army was much better than might have 


TOPICS OF 
A Broad View of Art. 


UCH has been said, much has been written of late 

years, to advocate the cause of art-education in this 
country; and a great deal also has been done in the 
way of practical response to such appeals. But Dr. 
Waldstein’s articles in this and in the foregoing num- 
ber of THE CeNnTuRY differ from most of those which 
have hitherto been devoted to the subject as regards 
the 4ind of art-education advocated. These essays, it 
seems to us, are of peculiar value for this very reason. 
Great stress has hitherto been laid upon the necessity 
of teaching the processes of art-production, little upon 
the necessity of cultivating the artist’s mind and heart 
as well as his hand, and still less, perhaps, upon the ne- 
cessity of educating the public — of inculcating the 
method and forming the habit of art-appreciation ; and 
turning to what has been done in the matter, we find 
the same mood prevailing. The founding of art-schools 
has usually preceded the founding of museums, gal- 
leries, and collections ; and these last have more often 


THE TIME. 


been expected, though some, for the first time, 
began to regard our cause as a losing one, 
Most of the soldiers believed the Confederate 
armies were more ably commanded than our 
own. Said one: “If the rebels have a small 
force, they manage to get into some strong 
place like that old railroad cut that Jackson 
held.” Another said: “They always have the 
most men where the nip comes.” This ex. 
pressed in a nutshell two facts. When weak, 
the Confederates took strong defensive posi- 
tions, and at the supreme moment they were 
superior at the point of contact. Along with 
stubbornness and confidence, the natural ip- 
clination of the soldiers in our ranks was 
towards cautiousness and economy. Some. 
times they ceased the fight before receiving 
orders because they recognized its uselessness 
in advance of their commander. The common 
soldiers represented the average intelligence 
of the North, and many of them—enough 
to give tone to the whole—looked upon the 
cause as peculiarly their own. It was felt that 
we must keep up the fight because it wasa 
cause that belonged to ourselves and children, 
This view was deeply impressed upon the 
great bulk of our army. It supplied a bond 
of cohesion when discipline failed ; and al- 
though we had fought and retreated, retreated 
and fought, we were neither dismayed nor 
badly disorganized. We were learning the 
trade of war thoroughly and systematically, 
and only needed a commander. ‘The regard 
the private soldiers felt for McClellan arose 
from a deep conviction that he would not 
needlessly throw away our lives; that, with 
all his faults, he understood his trade. 


Warren Lee Goss. 
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been advocated in the interest of those who may be 
called the active than of those who may be called the 
passive students of art. 

For these reasons, we repeat, Dr. Waldstein’s argu- 
ments deserve the most careful perusal; and for the 
reason, too, that they lift the whole discussion to the 
very highest and broadest plane, and contain thoughts 
and suggestions that should interest every member of 
the community. His suggestions are based chiefly on 
the lessons of Greek art; but they find a still more 
indisputable support in the lessons which may be 
drawn from the condition of our own art at the present 
moment. No one who looks about him here to-day with 
open and unprejudiced eyes can be long in doubt as to 
what our art most needs at this very time. No one 
can doubt that it needs the cultivation of the artist's 
mind and heart more than the cultivation of his hand, 
and more even than this, the cultivation of the appre- 
ciative power of the public. The prime necessity ' 
that we should go earnestly and systematically to 
work to inspire, to develop, to guide and clarify the taste 
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of the people — either through the mediation of our ru- 
lers, as Dr. Waldstein suggests, though this seems im- 

icable as things now are, or through that multiple 
private activity which in a state constituted as is ours 
must often play the part elsewhere assumed by govern- 
ments and princes. The truth is that the American 
artist has outstripped the American public, that our 
supply of art (we speak of guality, not of quantity ) has 
grown faster than our demand for it. The fact may 
seem curious, but it is indisputable none the less ; and 
it is hardly curious if we reflect upon our material con- 
ditions — especially upon our isolated position in a new 
continent far from the accumulated treasures of the 
splendid past. Given a people of growing artistic in- 
stincts situated as are we, it is not unnatural that it 
should develop those instincts first in its creative art- 
ists. Those who are impelled to make art the work 
and motive of their lives are naturally those who will 
take most pains and go farthest afield to learn about 
it. It is for the others we should provide easily acces- 
sible instruction. Those others who do not want to be 
and never could be artists, but who might and gladly 
would be intelligent appreciators, are the ones who 
most need inspiration, guidance, and enlightenment. 
It is idle to say, as has sometimes been said, that the 
artist alone can profit by definite instruction; that he 
must be taught, while a public which does not appre- 
ciate by instinct neither deserves nor could assimilate 
outside teaching. Has not Mr. Theodore Thomas ed- 
ucated New York in music almost against its will — 
coaxing, beguiling, actually forcing it to listen to works 
it did not want to hear and at first could not compre- 
hend? He has won his battle, and the whole nation 
owes him a debt of gratitude. The latent appre- 
ciative power which he rightly believed to exist under 
the ignorance of his audience is, without the shadow 
of a doubt, not limited to music,— probably exists in 
greater breadth and depth for other forms of art. Our 
best painters and sculptors and architects are to-day 
appealing to it as confidently as he appealed some 
years ago. But the conditions under which they spedk 
are so much less favorable that they are in greater need 
than he was of outside help in the way of definite, for- 
mal education. Already, as Dr. Waldstein says, they 
have done much to win our public to the appreciation 
of good art in its minor, domestic branches. But they 
cannot so easily guide it to the appreciation of great 
art. Great art, monumental art, public art, can flourish 
only in response to a concerted public call. Thereare 
already men who could produce it for us, we believe, 
and their list would grow with astonishing rapidity if 
only a high grade of work were wanted ; and that it 
may be wanted we must educate ourselves in appre- 
ciative power, and in that which is the obverse quality 
—in critical power. We must learn to know the good 
when we see it and the bad when we see it ; —a mood 
of irrational, uncritical enthusiasm is not much better 
than a mood of dull unconcern. What we want is a 
public such as existed in the Florence of Donatello’s 
day, Writing from Padua he says : “ If I remain in this 
place the praises I hear will cause me to forget every- 
thing I know. In Florence on the contrary, the 
incessant criticisms of my compatriots force me con- 
Unually to make new efforts and thereby bring me con- 
stantly new glories.” We see it is not ignorant praise 
af artist wants, any more than ignorant criticism or 
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sheer indifference. When our artists can find in us 
just what Donatello found in his Florentines,— dis- 
criminating appreciation, enlightened criticism, an en- 
thusiasm as wary as impassioned,— then indeed the 
fault will be all their own if they fail to endow us with 
a great national art. 

If, then, we care for the future of our art, we must 
educate ourselves as well as and (for the moment) 
more diligently than our artists. And if, on the other 
hand, we care for ourselves, for the American people, 
for that greatest good of the greatest number which is 
the final test of all things in a republic worthy of the 
name, how imperatively we are called to the same task! 


The New Political Economy. 


THE New Chemistry has displaced the old, the New 
Theology is fighting for its life; and now comes the 
New Political Economy, and asks that the science of 
that name sometimes described as “ Orthodox” be 
required to show cause why it should not abdicate in 
favor of another claimant. It was at Saratoga in Sep- 
tember last that this demand was made; and the for- 
mal challenge is conveyed in the constitution of “ The 
American Economic Association,”’ then and there 
adopted by a number of the students and teachers of 
political economy, gathered for the purpose from 
various parts of the country. The list of officers, with 
the council of twenty-one members, includes some 
strong names, and shows that the association will be 
able to make a vigorous defense of its purposes. 

These purposes, as stated in the constitution, are by 
no means warlike. “ The encouragement of economic 
research, the publication of economic monographs, 
the encouragement of perfect freedom in all eco- 
nomic discussion, and the establishment of a bureau 
of information designed to aid members in their 
economic studies,” are objects with which nobody can 
quarrel. The first of these purposes indicates, how- 
ever, to some extent, the peculiarity of the new econ- 
omy. It professes to follow the Baconian method,— 
to gather its facts first, and to make its theories con- 
form to them. It insists that this is the right way of 
studying political economy; that it possesses no 
scientific character, unless it conforms to this funda- 
mental law of all the sciences. The political economy 
of former generations followed no consistent method. 
Adam Smith collected many facts, and commented on 
them in an interesting way ; but his assumptions soon 
outran his data, and the science under his hand was 
often more speculative than experimental. Many of 
those who followed him discarded almost wholly the 
inductive method; and the complaint brought by the 
new economists against some of their most distin- 
guished predecegsors is that they have dealt too 
freely in abstractions ; that they have occupied them. 
selves chiefly in reasoning about what men must 
and will do, instead of trying to find out what 
men have done and are doing; that they have simply 
started with two or three cardinal facts of human 
nature,— viz.: that men are selfish and indolent, 
that they desire wealth, and wish to get it with the 
least possible exertion,—and out of these cardinal 
facts have evolved their science by logical inference. 
This, say the new economists, is not the right way to 
develop the science. Doubtless, we must recognize 
the fundamental principles of human nature, and must 
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be guided by them in our reasonings ; but we need to 
verify and correct our reasonings by the careful study 
of history and of statistics. Economic research, they 
would say, quite as much as economic ratiocination, is 
our business ; and by following it diligently we mean 
to give to political economy a truly scientific character. 

Another doctrine of the new school will be more 
sharply questioned; that is, the doctrine that the 
sphere of the state in the development of the economic 
welfare of society may be, and should be, considerably 
enlarged. It is probable that the new school and the 
old school would agree in saying that the state ought 
never to undertake what can best be done by individual 
enterprise ; but they would differ considerably in the 
application of this principle. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, would deny that governmental inspection 
of commodities offered for sale is in any case admis- 
sible; the late Professor Jevons thought that such 
inspection was in many cases necessary, and that 
sound principles of common sense would determine 
when such inspection should be required. Mr. Spencer 
does not approve of the factory legislation of England ; 
Professor Jevons strongly defended it. The new econ- 
omy insists that under the “let-alone ” policy griev- 
ous wrongs are perpetrated, and that many of the 
precious fruits of civilization are going fast to decay ; 
and it declares that when the weak are obviously suf- 
fering from the encroachments of the strong, political 
economy does not forbid, but commands, the state to 
interpose for their succor. Doubtless it is assumed in 
this contention that the government represents the 
intelligence and conscience of the people; that it is 
not merely “all of us,” as Professor Sumner urges, 
but the wisest and best of us. If the old economy 
turn upon the new, demanding, “ Is this, indeed, the 
fact?’ the new economy will at once be confronted 
with its hardest question. For the solemn truth is that 
the representatives of the state, the people who frame 
and administer its laws, are not, in Professor Sumner’s 
phrase, “all of us,” since a great many of us have 
but little part in the matter ; much less are they always 
the wisest and best of us; very often, indeed, they are 
nearly the foolishest and worst of us, and the expecta- 
tion that the bad matters nowlet alone will be greatly 
mended by their interference is certainly ill-founded. 
This is the natural and obvious retort of the old econ- 
omists when they hear the new economists saying: 
“We regard the state as an agency whose positive 
assistance is one of the indispensable conditions of 
human progress.” 


But the new economists will scarcely admit the con. 
clusiveness of the answer. “If our governmen,” 
they may say, “were always to be administered 
officials chosen from among the least capable and 
worthy of our citizens, this objection might be final; 
but we decline to count on sucha possibility. The jp. 
telligence and virtue of the nation have a right to rule 
the nation, and they have the power to rule it too, 
Intelligence and virtue are stronger than ignorance and 
vice. A government which represents the worst classes 
is a monstrosity. Nature abhors it, and will not let it 
propagate its species. A government which represents 
only the average wisdom and integrity of the land is 
asolecism. Government means direction, leadership, 
wise control; if it fail to supply these, it is a hindrance 
and a burden. The theory of democracy is not that 
the ruler should be no wiser than the average citizen, 
the blind leading the blind ;— the theory is that when 
all hereditary rule is abolished, and the people are left 
free to form their own government, those who are the 
natural rulers will be chosen; and the natural rulers 
are the wisest and best of the people. Democracy 
rests upon the belief that when artificial restraints are 
removed, the free action of the social forces will bring 
to the top the elements that belong there. If democracy 
means anything else than this, it is a delusion, and 
will speedily abolish itself. We assume that it means 
this, and this is what we are determined that it shall 
mean. Civil-service reform and all the other move- 
ments toward the purification of government rest on 
this assumption. We expect the legislatures and the 
executives of this land to be not only far better than 
the worst, but considerably above the average of the 
citizens in intelligence and virtue; and therefore we 
maintain that we are not irrational when we ask, for 
the government that we are determined to set up, the 
right to exercise those functions which naturally belong 
to it. If any one answer, ‘Set up your pure govern- 
ment first, and then ask to have its power enlarged,’ 
we reply that one way to purify it is to lay heavier 
responsibilities upon it.’ 

We are not authorized to speak for the new econo- 
mists, and they may decline to adopt our defense of their 
position respecting the functions of the state; but it is 
a position which they will be summoned to defend. 
The questions they raise are of great interest, not only 
to political economists, but to all students of social 
science ; and the discussions they promise to open, by 
means of the platform and the press, must aid in the 
formation of a sound public opinion. 
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Some Recent Experiments in Hybridization. 


HE wheat crop of the world is undoubtedly the 

most valuable commercial product obtained from 
the soil. The wheat plant is one of the oldest in culti- 
vation. The Chinese recorded its culture as early as 
2700 B. C., and it is one of the prehistoric plants, re- 
mains of wheat seeds being found in the ruins of the 
houses of the earliest lake-dwellers. While there 
are several races of wheat, and while these have been 
crossed producing hybrids, it has retained its true 


character and been entirely independent of other 
plants since its culture began. Compared with wheat, 
rye is a modern plant. It is not figured on any Egyp- 
tian monuments, and seems to have been first culti- 
vated in the Roman Empire about the beginning of 
the Christian era, though it may have been known 
somewhat earlier in Russia and Tartary. While these 
two commercial plants have been cultivated side by 
side for centuries, the first plants appearing to be true 
hybrids between them bore seeds this year in this 
country. Wheat and rye may have been crossed be 
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fore, yet there appears to be no record of anything 
like the results here obtained. Having made a personal 
examination of the crossing of these two great plant 
races, the writer may be prepared to report the history 
and present aspect of this most interesting experiment. 
A very slight examination of a head of wheat shows 
plainly how and why it has kept its race purity so 
jong. The flowers of the common squash stand wide 
n. The wind or a wandering bee may carry the 
pollen from the male to the female, and fertilization be 
effected in the roughest and most simple manner. It 
js the same with the strawberry blooms and the flow- 
ers of many other plants, and as a result such plants 
are inclined to “ sport” and exhibit many varieties. 
Wheat, on the other hand, is self-fertilizing, the pistil- 
late and staminate portions of the flower being close 
together and inclosed in a casing completely protect- 
ing them from contact with pollen from any other 
flowers, The flower is practically shut out from all 
natural crossing, and the only way in which a cross can 
be obtained is to open the case protecting the flower 
and make a purely artificial crossing. In this way all 
the crossed varieties of wheat have been produced. 
The first step in the experiment was to make an 
artificial crossing between wheat and rye. For the 
female plant a head of Armstrong’s beardless white 
was selected, and the flowers were carefully opened and 
the stamens cut out with a pair of scissors while still 
green. Shortly after, when the pistils were in the 
best condition, pollen from a head of common rye 
was dusted over them and the casing carefully closed 
again upon the wheat pistils, and fastened by means 
ofa paper ring. This was repeated three times on each 
of the flowers where the stamens had been removed. 
This was in the summer of 1883, and from one head 
of wheat ten good seeds were obtained. These were 
planted on the 29th of the following September, and in 
due time nine new plants appeared, grew, and lived 
through the winter of 1883-4. In the summer of 
1884 eight of these plants produced good seeds, and 
one plant produced a few apparently sterile and worth- 
less seeds. The experiment here divides into two sec- 
tions. The good seeds from the eight plants were 
planted in September, 1884, and produced many strong 
and healthy plants that survived the winter and bore 
this summer the greatest variety of wheats, some 
beardless, some fully bearded, some of one type and 
some of another, but all more closely allied to wheat 
than to rye. The result of this experiment is inter- 
esting, and it will in the future be continued, the various 
kinds being divided and again cultivated to see if the 
new types will be permanent. This portion of the 
experiment needs no further discussion, as the other 
branch, with the plants springing from the apparently 
sterile or worthless seeds, is of more interest. One 
of the original nine plants produced fourteen heads giv- 
ing seventeen shriveled and narrow grains. The plant 
exhibited some of the features of rye, and this led to the 
hope that the seeds might germinate. The seventeen 
seeds were planted September 29, 1884, and fifteen 
Plants grew up and safely passed the winter, two of 
the plants having been accidentally destroyed. These 
fifteen plants in July, 1885, presented a most curious 
appearance and bore heads of wheat closely resem- 
tye. The average height of all the plants was 
three feet five inches, the tallest plant being four feet 
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high. The best plant had thirteen heads, the poorest 
only two heads. There were one hundred and seven 
heads in all, or an average of seven and two-fifteenths 
heads to a plant. All the heads produced more or less 
seeds, and fifteen seeds selected, one from each plant, 
appeared to be in every respect good and perfect seeds. 
Of these, five were larger than the largest wheat, and 
three were larger than rye and closely resembled rye 
in shape. As a whole the seeds appeared to be wheat 
and yet had somewhat the shape of rye. No experi- 
ments were made to test the flouring qualities or taste 
of these seeds. That must come later when more seeds 
can be obtained. The point of interest lies in the fact 


that good seeds that resemble wheat were obtained 
from plants that had all the distinctive features of rye 
plants. An examination of these fifteen plants showed 


the following points : 

Ist, size and strength of stem and glaucous (or 
blue) color; 2d, tomentose appearance of stem or 
fuzziness of stem just below the heads; 3d, the heads 
were larger and narrower than wheat, and had more 
spikelets, being an average of twenty-six spikelets 
to each head; 4th, the glumes were marked more like 
rye than wheat, and the heads were bearded more like 
rye than wheat. In one head there were sixty-seven 
glumes, thirty-four on one side and thirty-three on the 
other. These features of color, bloom, shape, and char- 
acter of heads seem to indicate that the plants followed 
their rye or male parent. They were considered by ex- 
perts to be rye plants. The seed, on the other hand, is 
more like wheat than rye, and plainly not rye. 

The object of this experiment is to see if a hybrid 
plant can be produced that will give seeds as good as 
wheat and yet be as a plant like rye; that is, a plant 
that will grow where wheat will not, or in fields ex- 
hausted by wheat, and will be as hardy as rye and 
ripen its seeds earlier than wheat. The fact that the 
young plants survived one winter is something, and 
the seeds certainly ripened earlier by several days than 
the original Armstrong wheat. At the present stage 
of the experiment, plants giving good seeds and hav- 
ing all the features of rye have been obtained, In 
other words, wheat has been produced from plants 
plainly not wheat. Whether the future plants will re- 
tain this combination of plant and seed characteristics 
remains to be seen. The experiments have been con- 
ducted ‘with the greatest care, and the result, even at 
this point, is both interesting and of the greatest 
promise. Should the future plants give good flouring 
wheat, and have the good qualities of the rye plant, it 
may prove of the greatest benefit to the leading cereal 


crops of the world. 
Charles Barnard. 


A National Conservatory of Music. 


FROM time to time there have been efforts made by 
lovers of music and others to establish a National 
Conservatory of Music in New York. For one reason 
or another these efforts have failed, and until within a 
very short time it looked as though there would be no 
individual, or collection of individuals, with enthusiasm 
or money enough to carry such a scheme through to 
successful completion. But while we were regarding 
the establishment of a national conservatory as a 
thing in the very distant future, it was nearer realiza- 
tion than it had ever been before, and all through the 
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energy and liberality of one woman, who made 
the plan practicable, and, by the time this reaches 
your readers, will have a school of opera, which is 
the nucleus of a national conservatory, successfully 
begun. This school, which owes its existence to the 
efforts of Mrs. F. B. Thurber, has its present head- 
quarters at No, 128 East Seventeenth street ; a modest 
dwelling-house, which, however, has been remodeled 
for its new uses, and will admirably serve its purpose 
for some time to come. Such a school as this must 
of necessity depend at first on private subscriptions ; 
and a considerable amount has, I believe, been already 
subscribed or promised. A first meeting of the incor- 
porators was held at Delmonico’s on October 27th, 
for the purpose of completing the organization and 
appointing officers. Parke Godwin, Esq., was elected 
president, August Belmont, Esq., vice-president, and 
Richard Irvin, Jr., Esq., treasurer. The Executive 
Board consists of a number of prominent ladies and 
gentlemen of New York and other cities. Madame 
Fursch-Madi has been chosen directress of the school, 
and Mons. J. Bouhy, of Brussels, Professor of Opera. 
To successful applicants instruction will be given free 
in all the branches of musical art that relate to the 
production of opera. 

Connected with the school, and designed for the 
fuller instruction of the pupils, a company has been 
formed for the production of “ Opera Sung by Amer- 
icans.” It has been found impracticable at present to 
render this company as absolutely exclusive in the 
matter of nationality as its title would indicate, the 
school having graduated no pupils as yet. 

Some people may think that it is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse to organize the opera before the school 
has fairly begun ; but Mrs. Thurber meets this objection 
with a pertinent rejoinder in the last paragraph but 
one of her address, read before the incorporators and 
trustees, when she says: “It has been strongly felt 
that the most effective way of impressing upon the 
minds of our people a thoroughly practical conviction 
of the extent and character of American musical tal- 
ent— so inadequately appreciated hitherto, except in 
special instances — was to put that talent in evidence 
before them upon a befitting scale, and at the very 
outset.”” The opera will be under the musical direc- 
tion of Theodore Thomas. The singers, though un- 
known in many instances, have been thoroughly 
tried and give promise of excellent work. The star 
system is to be entirely abolished. The orchestra it- 
self is, of course, a tower of strength. There is a very 
large chorus, composed of young men and women 
who are in every sense far above the average of opera 
chorus singers. The Associated Artists, under Mrs. 
Wheeler, have the oversight of the mise-en-scéne, and 
the scenery and costumes are from the hands of well- 
known artists. The performances will be given at the 
Academy of Music, the season opening on the 4th of 
January with Goetz’s “ Taming of the Shrew.” This 
will be followed by Gluck’s “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
Wagner’s “ Lohengrin,” Mozart’s “ Magic Flute,” 
Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives. of Windsor,” Bizet’s “ Car- 
men,” Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,’ Delibes’s 
“Lakme,” “Faust,” “The Flying Dutchman,” 
“ Oberon,” ** The Huguenots,” and “ L’Eclair.” An 
opera by Rubinstein will follow these. This reper- 
toire shows that the management intend to diverge 


from the usual routine. There will thus be presented 
in English operas that have heretofore been confined 
to the German or Italian stage, and are only known to 
Americans in those languages. 

That in the matter of music there is a great deal of 
material in this country which has remained hitherto 
undeveloped, and which is only waiting for such ap 
institution as the School of Opera to afford it the 
necessary means of attaining development, is admitted 
on all sides. The progress made by America in music 
astonishes every one but Americans. Accustomed to 
their own quick ways of doing everything, in business 
or art, they are less surprised than others at the rapidity 
of their own triumphs. The American School of Opera, 
as the nucleus of a National Conservatory of Music, is 
certain to meet with the warmest sympathy. 

G. 
A Brave Candidate. 

I HAVE just seen in the October CENTURY your 
reference to the position of Colonel W. C. P. Breck. 
inridge in regard to the negro problem. Your remarks 
recall a speech I heard from this gentleman in 1867-8, 
It was while I was pastor of the Baptist church in 
Richmond, Kentucky. He was a candidate for com. 
monwealth attorney in that judicial district, and his 
opponents had used against him the fact that he was 
in favor of granting the negro the right to testify in 
the courts of justice, Prejudice was very high and 
feeling was very bitter on that question, and it wasa 
most effective argument against Colonel Breckinridge. 
Before a crowded and inflamed audience the wily gen- 
tlemen had denounced Colonel Breckinridge for his 
emphatic approval of the hated measure. With elo- 
quence he replied : 

“ Fellow-citizens, the charge my opponents urge 
against me is true. I am aware that this avowal will 
most likely defeat me in this canvass, for you are not 
ready to view this question calmly and dispassionately 
Your prejudices blind your judgment. Nevertheless, the 
measure is one not only of justice to a down-trodden race, 
but also of an enlightened public policy. As chivalrous 
white men, we should be ashamed of our delay in grant- 
ing this boon to the black man for his protection. In the 
after days, when the passions of this hour shall have been 
cooled, when reason shall assert her sway, when the 
nobler feelings of your nature shall rule your hearts and 
judgment, — in that hour you will approve though now 
you condemn me.” 

The effect was electrical. The vast crowd broke out 
with the wildest applause, as the bold and eloquent 
speaker gazed earnestly in their faces. He was warmly 
complimented on every side, even by the most deter- 
mined opponents of the measure. Yet prejudice was 
too strong in the opposite direction, and Colonel 
Breckinridge (fortunately for him) was defeated. 

Very truly yours, 
W. Dobbs. 


Cotumsus, Misstsstprt. 6. & 


Southern Women as Teachers of Colored Children. 


THE statement in the letter from a Southern woman 
signed “ A. Z:” in the August number of THE CEN- 
TURY, that ‘‘hundreds of Southern women of fair edu- 
cation are so reduced as to accept gladly a position 
the homes of friends or relatives equivalent to that of 
upper servants without wages, yet not one can be 
found to fill the useful and honorable position of teach- 
ing a colored school because of the social ostracism 
which would follow,” is not true certainly of the whole 
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South, is misleading to the uninformed, and unjust to 
the large number of good and noble women in the 
South who have been in the past and are to-day 
teachers of colored schools, both public and private. 

In South Carolina, perhaps the most conservative 
of the States of the Old South, there are in one small 
community a number of ladies, than whom none 
stand higher socially, who have for many years taught 
in the public schools exclusively for colored children, 
for the small salary paid by the State to the teachers 
of its schools, and who to obtain such positions have 
passed the rigid examinations required by the school 
commissioners as a test of proficiency for such teach- 
ing. So far from suffering “ social ostracism,” or the 
fear of it, these ladies are pointed to with pride by 
their neighbors as true women who are ready and 
willing to do whatsoever their hands find to do when 
the necessity arises. 

These I know of personally, and I venture to say 
many such can be found “to fill the useful and honor- 
able position of teaching a colored school’’; nor have 
they any cause to fear social degradation. In a small 
town in the mountains of Virginia, four years ago, a 
daughter of an Episcopal clergyman, the rector of the 
parish, and a member of one of the oldest families in 
that State, established through her own exertions a 
parish school for the religious and literary instruction 
of colored children, exactly similar in design to the 
plan mentioned by “A. Z.” as being lately “set on 
foot” in Vicksburg, Mississippi, which was well con- 
ducted and encouraging in its results, and has been 
abandoned with regret on account of the failing 
health of the lady teacher, and a lack of means with 
which to rent a suitable school-house and to purchase 
the necessary books and stationery for the proper con- 
duct of the institution. Nor had this lady any difficulty 


in engaging, in the same town, the services of two 
young ladies who gladly accepted positions as assist- 
ants in this colored school. 

These are instances, and they might be multiplied, of 
Southern ladies who teach secular schools for colored 
children. The Sunday-schools for negro children 
taught by ladies in the South are too numerous, widely 
known, and of long standing to be matter of dispute. 

Believe me, no lady who undertakes to teach colored 
children in the South braves “ostracism” to do her 


noble work. 
E. M. G. 


Wasnincton, D. C. 


Mrs. Helen Jackson's “ King Redwald's Altars."’ 

THE editorial note appended to the late Mrs. Helen 
Jackson’s poem in the September number, “ King 
Redwald’s Altars,”’ has called forth comments from 
several correspondents. Doubtless the true explanation 
of the discrepancies pointed out in the note, and of the 
prompting motive of the poem, is that furnished by M. 
C. Lenox, of Plainfield, New Jersey,— namely, that 
Redwald, King of East Anglia, might by poetic li- 
cense be called King of Kent, since his kingdom was 
subordinate to the latter; that Kent, under Eadbald, 
had relapsed to paganism, while, as related in Green’s 
“Shorter History of the English People,” “ Redwald 
of East Anglia resolved to serve Christ and the older 
gods together, and a pagan and Christian altar con- 
fronted one another in the same royal temple,” thus 
going only half-way in his apostasy ; and that Edwin, 
King of Northumbria (by a further poetic license 
called Britain), had meanwhile “warmly embraced 
Christ’s religion.” Thus the groundwork of the poem 
is historically true, and its excellent point, as intimated 
in the note, is not affected by the liberties taken with 


the literal facts. 
Editor C. M. 
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“We Have Seen Betrer Days.” 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Uncle Esek's Wisdom. 


F we ex nee 
| (An pect to be happy we must be busy; it i 


ter to hunt up a hornet’s nest, and fight that, 
~ out of a fob; no idle man ever was happy, 


w idle men are innocent long. 


MIRTH is short-lived ; cheerfulness never tires. 


IT never was intended that man should be perfect 
on earth; the great thing is, not never to miss the 
bull’s-eye,— but to get a little nearer to it, every time 
we shoot. 


THOSE who mold and move most the minds and 
actions of men, are seldom seen. They never head 
the procession. 

RHEUMATISM, like many other things, is easy 
enough to cure in some one else; but when we un- 
dertake to cure our own, then business begins. 


My dear youth, if you must talk about yamnees 
pray don’t mention yee good luck; the world doesn’t 
care to listen to such things. 


You may put the world down as a mob of fools, but 
don't forget this: it takes a smart man to beat them. 


No man ever did a polite thing yet, without feeling 
a little prouder for it. 


THERE are plenty of people on earth, who are goin 
to be very indignant when they reach the other world, 
and find there are no reserved seats. 


JUSTICE ought to be as cheap as the dew, but half the 
time it costs more to get it than it is worth. 


Unele Esch. 
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A Protest. 


THEY pass me by unnoticed, these well-bred women 
and men; 
I find no recognition at the hands of the Upper Ten ; 
They return my hat uplifted and my covtial “ How 
d’ye do?” 
With a stony stare — 
A “ Well! I declare: ” — 
Or a “ Who the dickens are you?” 


And yet I meet them nightly at german, dinner, and 
rout, 
The men of the clubs, the matrons and “ buds”’ this 
season “ out,” 
At wedding and féte and luncheon, I’m always there 
to see. 
I know them all — 
The great and small ; 
And all of them know me. 


There’s Jones, of the Knickerbocker — I’ve helped 
him often of late; 
At Mrs. van der Velvet’s I’ve polished many a plate ; 
To Miss Dudette, at Newport, I was all smiles and 
respect ;— 
And yet when we meet 
In the park or the street, 
They give me the cut direct! 


Then what is this vaunted breeding of the boasted 
Upper Ten — 
This courtesy of women —this chivalry of men? 
Do they think that I have no feeling? Do they all 
ignore me so 
Because I’m a waiter 
From the eminent cater- 
Ing firm of Gobble & Co. ? 
Arthur Lovell. 


In Advance. 


Now Winter is fighting his battles 
With many an icicle lance, 

But I’m writing a “ gentle spring’ poem 
Which the editors wish “in auake.” 


It is full, as is usual, of “ violets,’ 
It alludes to the “ robin’s first peep,” 
Though a blizzard’s a daily occurrence 
And the snow-drifts are seven feet deep. 


But the editors — singular creatures, 
To whom I am bound hand and foot — 
Grasp at Father Time’s typical forelock, 
Til it’s nearly pulled out by the root. 


For they get ’way ahead of the season, 
In a manner most wily and arch; 

So that while you are reading December 
They finish the number for March. 


And he who would hope for acceptance 
Must strike up betimes with his tune, 

And sing Harvest Home in Mid-Winter 
And jingle his sleigh-bells in June. 


So when my spring poem is finished, 
No rest deas my weary pen get; 

I must write a review of a novel 
Which isn’t itself written yet! 


Bessie Chandler. 


Beneath the Mistletoe. 


THE viols played their sweetest tune, 
The dancers tripped it to and fro, 
And whirling in a giddy round, 
We waltzed beneath the mistletoe, 


I closer clasped her little hand; 
She, blushing, bade me let it go. 

“ Nay, Nell,” I answered, stooping down, 
And kissed her ’neath the mistletoe. 


We whirled away without a word, 
Until I whispered, soft and low, 
“Dear Nelly, have you seen my heart? 

I lost it ’neath the mistletoe.” 


She laughed a merry little laugh, 
She quavered yes, she quavered no; 
And then she said, “ We'll go and hunt 
Your heart beneath the mistletoe.” 


The viols played their sweetest tune, 
The waltzers tripped it to and fro; 

I lost my heart,ebut hers I found, 
A-dancing ’neath the mistletoe. 


Jennie E. T. Dowe. 


The Uhlan's Return. 


“T’ve decked my bodice with ribbons new, 
Made ready for song and dance; — 
To-morrow morn my lover true 
Comes back from the wars of France! 


“And flow’rs in my soldier’s path I’ll strew, 
As homeward the squadrons prance ; — 

He fought where thickest the death-balls flew, 
Unharmed by the guns of France!” 


Ay! maid, he showeth to the view 
No sign of war’s mischance ; 

Yet got he wound that thou shalt rue 
In fair and fickle France ! 


Under the trim coat’s gallant blue 
’Tis hid from thy trusting glance — 

The heart that was piercéd through and through 
By a dark-eyed girl of France! Pe 


Two Negatives. 


SHE answered “ No”; tears rose to fill 
Her bonny eyes; yet something still 

Bade me stay oa the slight 

Soft pressure of her hand, which might — 
Have been her heart’s own sweet “I will. 


But ah! how hope died in the chill 

Of that hard word! It dimmed the light 

Of moon and stars, as trembling, white, 
She answered “ No.” 


Then, loth to leave my love until 

Essayed was all my lover’s skill, 

Her lily waist encircling quite, 

I whispered, “ Did I hear aright?” 

When, softlier than a song-bird’s trill, 
She answered “No.” 


F. E. Wright. 











































































